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PREFACE. 



In the volume now offered to the public, the author has 
aimed to bring the science of Elementary Geometry within 
limits which should adapt it to the convenience of a 
greater number than can afford time to acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of the subject from the treatises in common 
use ; while, so far as this branch of elementary preparation 
is concerned, he should omit nothing essentially introduc- 
tory to the higher geometry, or to the physico-mathematical 
sciences. He has endeavoured also to state the first princi- 
ples of the science in a manner better suited to the ap- 
prehension of the young student, than that in which they 
are usually presented in elementary treatises. 

Clairaut, one of the first mathematical geniuses of the 
eighteenth century, has said, " Though Geometry be in it- 
self abstract, it must nevertheless be acknowledged, that 
the difficulties which the student encounters in the com- 
mencement of tlie subject, most frequently arise from the 
manner in which it is taught in common Elementary 
Treatises. These begin with a great number of defini- 
tions, postulates, axioms, and preliminary {Principles, which 
seem to promise little to interest the reader. The proposi- 
tions which follow, do not fix the mind upon engaging ob- 
jects ; and as they are moreover difficult to he understood, 
it commonly happens that beginners are fatigued and dis- 
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gusted before they have any distinct idea of what is de- 
signed to be taught them." 

In the present treatise, the author has endeavoured, as far 
as he was able, to remove the difiicuUiea here complained 
of; by avoiding the abstract phraseology and technical 
forms of the books in common use ; by presenting to the 
mind of the learner, in a manner as simple as he could, the 
elementary truths of the science ; and developing by a pro- 
cess of plain and, at the same time, exact esamination, 
those which are more involved ; by following in a great de- 
gree the natural order of discovery ; and aiming so to con- 
duct the investigation of any particular fact or general prin- 
ciple, as that other collateral truths should unfold themselves 
incidentally, and thus, by the very circumstance of their 
being unexpected, afford pleasure to t!ie learner, and ex- 
cite in his mind a curiosity to know what will next dis- 
cover itself on cither side of the path he is pursuing. 

This desire to know with wliat interesting and useful 
truths the further pursuit of the subject will hring him ac- 
quainted, will enable the student to perform with pleasure 
what is commonly {and frequently with too much truth) 
called his task, and really to do more with less fatigue. It 
is, moreover, a state of the mind in which the truths actu- 
ally presented to it make the greatest impression ; and are 
most likely to become a permanent part of the student's 
knowledge. 

If the result is kept back till the learner has gone 
through the process of induction by which any truth is to 
be established, and by which also it must have been at first 
discovered, liis mind will be prepared to perceive the pre- 
cise meaning of the proposition in which this truth is 
enunciated ; whereas the slightest misapprehension of the 
nature or the extent of the truth stated beforehand in the 
proposition, may seriously embarrass him in applying the 
process of proof, to say nothing of the difficulty of ridding 
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iiimaelf entirely of the first impression made by a propo- 
sition endowed with the oracular name ai theorem. 

Another important advantage results from thus with- 
holding the proposition till its truth is apparent. The stu- 
dent will early begin lo anticipate, before he arrives at the 
statement of the resuh, the truths as they unfold themselves; 
and finding that he has discovered them from the relations 
presented, he is gratified by 1 d e of his own pow- 

er, and is encouraged t o nu h jtertions. He will 
be constantly on the wa h f d coveries ; and his 

studies will be a saluta yd pi ne not only to his un- 
derstanding, but to the i n e f I y of his mind. 

In preparing these El en he an hor has consulted 
various editions of Eucl d nd I modern treatises, 

among which may be m n on d h e of Legendre, Be- 
zout, Reynaud, Lacroix, and Clairaut ; besides the meta 
physical writings of Lacroix, Carnot, and Laplace. He 
has endeavoured to combine, especially in the earlier part 
of the work, the simplicity of Clairaut with the certainty of 
what are usually called the "severer methods." In the 
latter part, the general arrangement of the subject is more 
nearly that of Lacrois than of any other. But most of 
what may be considered as peculiar, whether in the ar- 
rangement or the manner of conducting the inquiries by 
which the truths of the science should unfold themselves to 
the stiident, has been suggested by a careful observation of 
the difficulties which (in tlie course of no inconsiderable 
experience as an instructer in elementary mathematics) the 
author saw his pupils continually encountering ; and by the 
results of constant efforts to investigate the causes of these 
diiBculties, and of multiplied endeavours to state the elemen- 
tary principles of the subject in so simple a manner as to 
be apprehended by every mind. Though he may not al- 
ways have succeeded, yet the results were such aa to con- 
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vince him that ihe miatakes and misgivings which the young 
student experiences in the eafly part of his geometrical 
studies, are very uncertain indications of any peculiar want 
of adaptation of mind to this branch of science. So fat 
from .it, these very mistakes should be expected. The sub- 
ject is new ; the leading ideas arc many of them expressed 
in terms almost exclusively appropriated to this science, 
and must therefore be new lo the beginner ; though 
these terms seem very definite to the metaphysical geome- 
ter, there is much uncertainty whether they will convey to 
the mind of the student the precise idea which the writer 
intended ; and it will frequently happen, that the ideas 
which many, even of the better scholars, receive from some 
of the principal definitions and statements in our elementa- 
ry books, require to be considerably modified or entirely 
changed, to adapt them to the use which is to be made of 
them in the subsequent part of their studies. 

How much perplexity and discouragement might have been 
spared Ihe learner in such cases, if the mistake could have 
been discovered at first. Inconsequence of a slight misap- 
prehension of some leading principle in the beginning, to 
which every mind is liable, the learner tasks himself in vain 
to reconcile the subsequent reasoning and results with the 
first notions which he received, and which, coming with 
all the freshness of novelty, fixed themselves in his mind. 
Such mistakes might be, in a great measure, prevented, if 
ihe instructer would explain and illustrate every sentence 
of one or two of the first lessons before tliey are read by his 
pupils ; and if, wherever any new element is introduced, 
he would be sure that they understand It before they pro- 
ceed to apply it. 

There is always danger in giving the beginner two or 
three pages, at first, of elementary matter in the form of 
distinct principles and definitions, attended by little or no 
explanation. Such an array of detached and unconnected 
truths tend.i only to fatigue and distract him. 
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To prevent, in some degree, this liability to misconcep- 
tion and embarrassment, the definitions and principles, in 
the present treatise, are given only as they are to be used 
in the course of the investigation, either as principal or 
T h 



the tiling in question, from which all its other properties 
may be readily and legitimately deduced."* 

In conformity with the spirit of the remark here quoted, 
the three following definitions are adopted. 

A straight line is one which has the same direction 
throughout its whole ertent. 

A plane angle is the inclination of two straight lines to 
each other. 

Parallel lines are straight lines which have the same di- 
rection in space. 

The simple characteristic property of a straight line, 
that is, its straightness, by which it is distinguished from all 
other lines, is its identity of direction in every part. The 
definition given in several elementary books, namely, that 
a straight line is the shortest way from one point to another, 
is a proposition which carries to the mind the fullest con- 
viction of its truth ; and whether a simple principle or a 

• Prof. Elliot of Aberdeen. 
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deducible truth, it is equally a suitable element of geomet- 
rical reasoning. But this identity of direction in all its 
parts, is that peculiar property of the straight line, which 
enters into every consideration of angles and parallels ; 
and the neglect of whicli lias been the cause of most of the 
embarrassment that has been felt in discussing the doc- 
trine of parallel lines. 

The definition of an angle here adopted, is that which 
was given by Euclid. It was also adopted by Clairaut and 
Laplace ; and seems not to be susceptible of improvement. 
The inclination of the two lines is precisely the property 
whici] is used in all discussions in which an angle is an 
element. 

The above definition of parallel lines is adopted because 
it is believed to characterize the relation of the parallels to 
eachother, more precisely than those definitions which make 
the parallelism of" the lines consist in their not meeting or 
their being throughout at the same distance from eatk other. 
Parallel lines are throughout at the same distance from 
each other, and cannot meet. These are truths which re- 
sult from the property or rather the relation of parallelism ; 
that is, from theit having the same direction. This iden- 
tity of direction is wh^t constitutes the parallelism of the 
lines. And this notion of parallels should be, at first, pre- 
sented to the contemplation of the learner ; for this is the 
simple principle from which result all those propositions 
that make up what ia called the doctrine of parallel 
lines. 

The fundamental truth from which are deduced the vari- 
ous propositions respecting parallels, whatever may be the 
form in which it is stated, is essentially this: — Parallel 
lines are equally inclined to a straight line meeting t/icm. 

It seems to be pretty generally acknowledged that this 
proposition has never yet been geometrically proved, in any 
of the elementary treatises of geometry, though it is a fun- 
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daniental principle of a great part of the system. Yet 
Laplace said of this proposition, that "its mere enun- 
ciation produces the fullest conviction; we ought not, 
therefore, in elementary teaching, to insist upon what may 
be wanting to the perfect rigor of the proofs which are 
given of it; this discussion should be left to metaphysical 
geometers, at least until it has been so far elucidated as to 
leave no obscurity in the minds of beginners." 

It is gratifying to be able to give so high an authority for 
such an opinion. The siudent should at first have present- 
ed to him those truths only which he can clearly compre- 
hend, and concerning which he will have no doubt. He 
may go back and discuss the rf^^cutees of the subject, when 
he has acquired knowledge and power which will enable him 
to surmount them with ease. 

That the mere enunciation of the above proposition pro- 
duces the fullest conviction, is no doubt true ; but this con- 
viction does not result from the definition of parallels given 
in common books ; it results rather from the common no- 
tion formed of parallel lines before we read of them in 
books. It is hardly credible that the authors them- 
selves, in using parallel lines in the various demonstrations 
in which they occur, usually think of them as not Uteeting- 
They contemplate them merely as having the same direc- 
tion, and mentally derive their results fi-om this property. 
This is certainly true of those who read their books. 

It may be well to consider the three definitions given 
above, in thsir connexion with each other. 

The straight line has the same direction in every part. 
An angle is the inclination of one straight line to another ; 
that is, the inclination to each other of these two directions. 
Two parallel straight Unes have the same direction. 
Therefore, a straight line (which has but one direction in 
every part), meeting two straight lines which have but one 
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direction in all tlieir parts, must have the Bsme inclination 

to both. That is, When a straight line meets two parallel 
straight Unes, the angles which it makes with the one are 
eqatd to those which it makes teith the other. Clearer evi- 
dence of the truth of this proposition cannot be desired. 

For those propositions which are generally proved by the 
method of indivisibles, or the reductio ad absurdam, or both, 
the method here employed is essentially the method of lim- 
its or ultimate ratios, used by Newton in his Principia, 
" to avoid," as he says, "the tediousness of deducing per- 
plexed demonstrations ad absurdum." Carnot says of the 
method of JimitB, that " it is of very great importance, as 
it relieves us from. the necessity of using the reductio ad 
absurdum, the most troublesome of those operations which 
constitute the method of exhaustion." Il may be added 
that, after the student has gone through the labor of com- 
mitting perfectly to memory one of these troublesome ar- 
guments, there is frequently reason to doubt whether he 
comprehends the entire force of the process. 

A second reason for preferring the method of limits to 
the argument ad absurdum, is, that throughout the whole 
of the process, it approaches directly the truth sought; and 
is substantially that process of the mind by which the truth 
may be supposed to have been discovered. 

A third reason for adopting this method in preference to 
the others will be given in the words of Laplace. " The 
method of limits is the basis of the infinitesimal calculus. 
To facilitate the student's understanding of this calculus, it 
is useful to point out its earliest germs in elementary truths, 
which should always be demonstrated by methods the most 
general. The student thus gains, at the same time, knowl- 
edge and the means of increasing it. In his subsequent stud- 
ies he merely follows the path which has been traced for 
him, and in which he has become accustomed to walk ; 
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and thus hia advancement in it will grow much less dif- 
ficult- Moreover a system of knowledge is best preserved 
and extended by connecting its paits by a uniform method. 
In teaching, therefore, prefer the most general methods, 
endeavour to present them in the most simple manner, 
and you will find, at the same lime, that they are almost 
always the most easy." 

In discussing those subjects in which the three dimen- 
sions of space are concerned, the terms solid and solid an- 
gle are not used. The term solid is calculated to mislead 
the learner ; aa, in its common signification, it expresses a 
property of which geometry takes no cognizance. 

Instead of the term solid angle, the recent method of 
designating the different angles formed by any number of 
planes, is here adopted. This nomenclature is useful, not 
only on account of its defmiteness, as presenting to the 
mind distinct and precise objects of contemplation, instead 
of the more general notion; but also as an introduction 
to modern treatises on geometry of three dimensions. 

It may be proper to remark, that in the whole course of 
the Elementa, the author has left something for the learner 
to do. He has asked ques'ions which he has left unan- 
swered, proposed problems to be solved and truths to be 
proved, as an exercise of the learner's ingenuity ; and has 
stated certain things as evident, which may require a mo- 
ment's reflection from the young reader : but by this it ia 
believed, his progress will be rather facilitated than imped- 
ed, as it secures his attention, and gives him the habit of 
deducing truths from premiaea without the asaistance of 
another. 

" If I must apologize," aaya Bezout, " for neglecting the 
use of the words Axiom, Theorem, Lemma, Corollary/, Scho- 
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Hum, &c., two reasons have determined me ; the first is, 
that the use of these words adds notliiiig to the clearness 
of a demonstration ; the second is, that this apparatus of 
terms may frequently divert the attention of beginners from 
the truth in question, by leading them to suppose that a 
proposition invested with the name of Theorem must bo a. 
proposition as remote from tlieir knowledge, as the name is 
from terms with which they are familiar. But, to the end 
that those of my readers who shall open other books of Ge- 
ometry may not imagine that they have fallen upon an un- 
known region, I think it proper to inforjn them that, 

" Axiiim signifies a self-evident proposition. 

" Theorem, a proposition which makes a part of the sci- 
ence in question, but whose truth, in order to be perceived, 
requires a course of reasoning called a demonstration. 

" Lemma Is a proposition which is not necessarily a part 
of the theory in question, but which serves to facilitate the 
transition from one proposition to another. 

" Corollary is a consequence which is drawn from a 
proposition that has just been established. 

" Scholium is a remark upon what precedes, or a recapit- 
ulation of what precedes." 



The latter part of the volume contains an Introduction 
to Descriptive Geometry, a science whose practical con- 
nexion with so many liberal pursuits gives it a claim to be 
reckoned one of the regular branches of academical in- 
struction; aside from the peculiar kind of discipline which 
it affords to the mind, the interesting nature of many of the 
topics which it discusses, and their effect upon the taste of 
the student. 

By the study of Descriptive Geometry, the mind sees 
bodies and their parts in all their relations of position, mag- 
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nitude, and figure ; il becomes accustomed lo the contem- 
plation of forms, and acquires a certainty and readiness of 
the imagination which enables it lo make with variety and 
skill, new combinations of the elements of form. 

Nor is Descriptive Geometry confined to the mere repre- 
sentation of visible forms ; many of the severer subjects be- 
longing to mathematical science, are thoroughly discussed 
by processes which this science has taught. " In a word, 
with the aid of a small number of the elementary proposi- 
tions of geometry, this science possesses an almost infi- 
nite variety of means, by which we may arrive at the solur 
tion of the most difficult problems. It requires but a few 
weeks' study to be sutficiently understood ; it advantageous- 
ly replaces the common modes of practice, the long and la- 
borious study of which is rendered unnecessary ; at the 
same time, it gives us the immense advantage of treating 
with equal ease new combinations or unforseen cases." • 

In offering to the public this Introduction to Descriptive 
Geometry, the Author makes no pretensions to originality. 
His object has been to comprise, withm convenient limits, 
the fundamental principles of the science hrst given to the 
world by Monge, with a few example^) ol its application to 
linear perspective and some other important projections. 
It is, however, but an introduction , and though it gives 
the general principles of construction, is not meant to be 
considered as a treatise. If it should serve the purpose of 
calling the attention of teachers and the guardians of our 
academical institutions, to the importance of the subject, 
the object of this part of the work will have been obtained. 

In preparing the Introduction to Descriptive Geometry, 
the writings of Monge, Hachette, and Lacroix have been 
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consulted, and also the treatises upon this subject of Clo- 
quet p.nd Professor Davies of West Point. To the latter 
treatise the reader is referred for a fuller discussion of Tan- 
gent and Cutting Planes and Spherical Projections ; also 
for a discussion of Spherical Trigonometry and the sub- 
ject of Warped Surfaces. 

In Cloquet's treatise Descriptive Geometry is applied 
to the projection of a great variety of bodies, to the laws of 
Optics, to the determination of shadows, and to the science 
of perspective drawing. In the present treatise, the chap- 
ter upon Perspective is mostly taken from Lacroix. 

There will be found, both in the Elements and in the In- 
troduction to Descriptive Geometry, errors anil slight omis- 
sions which can hardly be avoided in a first impression of a 
work of this kind ; but none, it is hoped, which essentially 
affect the work. 

Cambridge, October 28, 1829. 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOaiETRY. 



General Notions of Extension. 

1, Geometry is tliat science which teaches us to in- 
vestigate the mngnitudes aDd forms of extended things, or 
extended space, and the relations of their parts. 

3. A body, or the space which it occupies, is extended 
in three directions ; it has length, brcaiUh, and thickness 
or depth. If it were destitute of either of these dimen- 
sions, it would cease to be. 

3. The space wliich a body occupies, is separated from 
other space by what we call the surface or tlie outside oi 
the body, A surface is extended in two directions; it 
has length and breadth, but is destitute of thickness, and 
therefore makes no part of the body itself. A body then, 
and even definite space, is hounded by surface. 

4. If the body have several faces, like a square block 
of wood, for instance, these faces may be considered as 
so many distinct surfaces, each of which is bounded by 
the edges formed by the meeting of this face with the 
other faces of the body. These limits are no part of the 
surface ; they liave neither breadth nor thickness ; they 
have only length, and are called lines. The limit of a 
surface, therefore, is a line. 

5. The line itself is limited by a point; which has no 
extension. A point may also he taken in a line, a sur- 
face, a body, or in extended space ; it, however, makes 
no part of either of these magnitudes. It has position, 
but no extent. It may, by moving in space, be consider- 
ed as generating a tine. 

I 
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PART riRST. 



Section I,- 



6. Between two assumed points (as A and B in 
yj„ 1 ^g. ]), several lines may be drawn. Among these tliere 

ma; be one which tends the same way in all its parte ; 
this is the straight line. We therefore define a straight 
line 10 be, one which has the same direclio.t throughout its 
whole extent. It is evident, that the straight line is the 
shortest which can be dravm between two points. It is 
also evident, that between two points only one straight line 
can be drawn. 

7. A line which continually changes its direction is 
called a curve line. 

Curve lines admit of great variety in the character of 
their curvature, whereas among straight lines, tlie only 
variety is that of length. 

Of the various curves, the only one whose properties 
are made the subject of elementary geometry, is flic cir- 
cvlar curve. This is the most simple of all curves, its 
curvature being the same in every part. It is Jescril)ed 
by one extremity of a straight line, revolving about the 
J.. 2 other extremity which remaius fi^eJ. In ^g. 2, if the 
straight line AC be made to revolve about the point C 
which does not change its position, the point A will de- 
scribe the circular curve ABDA. This line, in refer- 
ence to the cirde ABDA , is called Its circumference ; and 
it is manifest that every point in this curve is equally dis- 
tant from the i>oiiit C, calleil the centre of the circle. The 
lines AC, BC, DC, &c, which measure this distance, are 
called radii of the circle. A straight line passing 
through the centre and terminating in the circumfer- 
ence, is called a diameter. Any portion of this curve, 
as BD, is called an arc of the eirek. 

In the same circle are the radii equal 1 and why 1 
How does the diameter compare with the radius 1 
8. A surface to which a straight line can be applied 
in every direction, so as to touch the surface through the 
whole extent of the line, is called a plane surface, or simply 
2.plane. A surface which is neitlier a plane surface nor 
composed of planes, is called a curve surface. Such is 
the surface of a ball, a roll of paper, &c. 
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9. Two straight lines which have the same dirtction in 
Space, are called parallel lines {Jig. 3). As they \iz,ve ^'S- ^■ 
the same direction, they can neither approacli towards, 

nor diTcrge from each other ; parallel lines, therefore, 
must be tkriiwghout at the same distance from each other ; 
and, however far produced, can never meet. 

10. Where two straight lines taken in the same plane 
are ntrt parallel, they must incline the one to the other, 

and are said to make an angle with each other (_fig. 4). Fig. 4. 
An angle, then, is the inclination of one line to another. 
The mngniiade of the angle depends upon the degree 
of inclination, and not at all upon the distance or length 
of the lines. 

11. The nearer two lines are to being parallel, the 
smaller the angle, which becomes nothing when the 
lines become parallel, it increases as the linos diverge ; 
and when this inclination is the same on both sides (aa 

AB and CO, Jig. 5\, the angles are called right angles. Fig. 5. 
In this case, the line AB is said to be perpendicular 
to the line CD. CD is also perpendicular to AB. 

When two lines ate neither parallel nor perpendicular 
to each other, ihcy are said to be oblique to each other. 

Remark. We have, then. In geometry, four kinds of 
magnitudes. I. Thai of aline. 2. That of a surface. 
3. Thatof a body. 4. That of an (inclination or) angle. 
Angles may be adiled, subtracted, multiplied, and divided, 
like other magnitudes or quantities. 

12. Two lines whicii form an angle in a plane, either 
meet, or being produced, will meet each other in aorae 
point, the point E, for instance, as in^^, 6. This point Fig. fi. 
of meeting is called the vertex of the angle. We express 

the angle, usually, by three letters thus ihi, angle AEC. 
When there is only one angle at the same vertex we ex- 
press it by a single lellei as the an^le E (fg 7), that Fig. 1- 
is, the angle whose vertex as at E 

13. Suppose the line AB perpendicular to CD {fg. Fig. S. 
8) to move about the point B into the petition A B, the 
angle ABC will be greater than a right angle and the 
angle A'BD, will be le?i than a right angle but the 
amount of angular space is not changed by this move- 
ment ; the angle ABA' is taken from one ot the angles 

and added to the other ; (he sum of the two angles is the 
same aa before. Hence we say, that, when one straight 
line meets another straight line, the sun of the two angles 
is e^ual ta two right mtgles. 
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Fig. 8. rpijg gyj^ ^j- jj^^ angles being equaJ to two right an- 
gles, the exterior lines CB, BD, must be in the same 
straight line ; otherwise something must be added to or 
subtracted from the angular space to make CBD a 
straight line ; which would make the sum of the two an- 
gles grcntet or loss than two right angles. 

Remark. An angle which is less than a right angle 
is called an ncnle aagh ; as A'ED. An angle greater 
than a right angle is called an obtuse angle, as the angle 
A'BC. Both obtuse and acute angles are called oblique 

14. If other lines were drawn to the same point B, oo 
Fig. 9, the same side of CD, as in figure ') ■ the whole amount 

of augular space, would ev ieu ly 1 e n« I er increased 
nor diminished by it ; but oul I s II be equal to two 
right angles. And we hence de ve th s general truth, 
that, — When a straight I ne s net bj several other 
straight lines, in the. same po t tie s m of all the angles 
on the same side of it, is eq al to t co r gl t angles. 

15. If all these lines be produced through B, it is 
manifest that the angular spaco beloie the line CD, will 
he equni to the angular space alove ; therefore, — The 
sum of all the angles made by several straight lines di- 
verging from the same point, is equal to four right angles. 

\6. As a straight line has the same direction in all its 
parts (G), two straight lines must have the same inclina- 
p- tion in every part (Jig. 10) ; therefore if they intersect each 

'*■ ■ other, the angles which are opposite, at the vertex, (called 
vertical angles,) arc equal. Each of the two angles 
AEC and DEB, expresses the inclination of the two 
straight lines AB and CD, to each other ; they arc there- 
fore equal angles. 

If the two lines are perpendicular to each other, the 
two angles on the same side of either of them, are 
equal ; but those are respectively equal to their vertical 
angles (Ifi) ; it is therefore evident that all right angles 



17. The properties of parallel linos are deduced from 
his fundamental proposition. Two straight lines v^hich 
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iaee the same direction in space, must be equally inclined 
to the same straight line which meets them. 

This proposition resulta directly from the definition of 
a straight line. If two straight lines have different in- 
clinations to the same straight line, that is, to the same 
direction, they must be inclined to each other, and there- 
fore cannot be parallel. 

18. Suppose the straight line AB f^g. 11) to intersect Fig. li. 
the two parallel straight lines CD and FG ; it must have 

the same inclination to both. This inclination is ex- 
pressed by eitherof the angles .\EC,AHF; they are there- 
fore equal. As these angles have correspondent situa- 
tions in relation to these two intersections, they are call- 
ed corresponding angles.* And as nothing in this anal- 
ysis depends upon any particular inclination of AB to 
Ihe parallels, we derive this general truth: When a 
straight line intersects parallel straight lines, the corre- 
sponding angles are equal. 

19. The sum of the two angles AEC and CEH, is 
equal to two right angles (13) ; if instead of the angle 
AEC, we substitute its equal ElIF (18), we shall have 
the sum of the angles CEfi and ElIF, equal to two right 
angles. These angles are called interior on the same 
side of the cutting line; and we say that — When a 
straight line cuts two parallels, the sum of the two in- 
ferior angles, on tlie same side, is equal to two right- 
angles. And as the sum of the four angles on the same 
side of the cutting line, or secant, must be equal to four 
right angles. The sum of the exterior angles on the same 
side, is equal to two right angles, 

20. The angle EHF is equal lo its corresponding an- 
gle AEC (18), and the angle DEH is equal to the angle 
AEC, being vertical with it (16). Therefore the two 
angles, DEH and EHF, (each equal to AEC,) are equal 
to one another. These angles are internal with respect 
to the parallels, but on alternate sides of the cutting hne. 
Whence ive derive the general truth, — A straight line 
cutting parallels, makes the alternate-internal angles 

21. The angle GHB is equal to the angle DEH (18), 
and therefore equal to AEC, vertical with DEH. These 

* They ate sometimes called intemal-exlemal angki. 
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Fig. II. two angles AEC and GHB, are exterior with respect to 
the parallels, and on alternate sides of the sccanl ; they 
are therefore called alternate-ertcmal ; and we have 
this general proposition, — When a straight line intersects 
two parallel straight lines, the alternate-external angles 

22. These five propositions may be summarily enun- 
ciated as follows ; When a straight line meets two par- 
allel straight lines, 

(I.) The corresponding angles ore equal, 

(S.) The sum of the two interior ongles upon the 

same side, is equal to two right-angles. 
(3.) The sum of the two exterior angles on the same 

side is equal to two right-angles. 
(4.) The alternate -internal angles are equal to each 

other ; and 
(■>.) The alternate-external angles are equal to each 

23. If we incline one of the parallels in question, FG 
for instance, the other two lines remaining the same, it 
will change the magnitude of each of the angles at H ; 
and neither of the five propositions will be true. Wo have 
therefore the converse of these propositions ; and we say 
that, when a straight line meets two straight lines, and 
the corresponding taigks are ' equal ; or the s«bi of the 
two interior ang/es on the same side, or the sum of the 
two exterior, is equal to two right angles ; or the alternate- 
internal angles equal to eath other, or the alternate-exter- 
nal angles equal to each other, the two lines must be par- 
allel 

Cor. If the two interior angles are less than two right- 
angles, the lines incline towards each other, and will 
meet on that side, if produced sufficiently far. If the 
sum of the interior angles on one side is greater than 
two right angles, the sum of those on the other side, is 
less than two right-angles (13), and therefore the lines 
will meet on that side, if produced sufficiently far. 
Fig, 12. 24. Let the two angles ABC, DEF, (fg. 13) hare the 
side A B, parallel to DE, and BC parallel to EF ; pro- 
duce BC lo I, and also produce DE till'it meetBI in H. 
Then on account of the parallels EF and BI, the cor- 
responding angles DEF and DHI, are equal (22) ; and 
with reference to the parallels DH and AB, the corre- 
Bponding angles Dili and ABC are equal ; that is, ABC 
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IS equal to DCr ind uniirf! tlly~r(t'o angles which 
Jiat e tlteir side:, parallel and directed the same way, arc 

25 To measiiro a slraiglil line, we apjily to it a sc<tk or 
rule, or some ntker 'Straight hue of known and stHnilartI 
meiSHie, ami thus ascertaLn its length. This corres- 
ponds svitli generil practict. in analogous cases ; one 
quantity is uhu illy meisured by another quantity of tlie 
same kind 

In medsuring an ingle geometers ha»e adopted a 
method lomewhat diiTcrcnt lo ascertain the magni- 
tude of an angle they measure tlie portion of a circular 
arc embraced by the two sides of the angle, the vertex of 
the angle being it the centre of the circle. 

20 To obt iin a cleir jdei of tlie magnitude of an an- 
gle, and the connexion iihich it has with a circular arc, 
let us suppose (jig.XZ) that nt first the two lines AC Fig. 13. 
and BD, coincide in the part BC, and that the part A, of 
the line AC, be raised, so that this line, departing from 
BC, may revolve about the point C ; it becomes imme- 
diately inclined to BC ; and tliis inclination increnses as 
the arc described by the point a increnses, and in the 
same degree ; that is, for llio same amount of angular 
motion in any part of the revolution of the line AC, the 
arc described by the point n will l>e the same; so that 
when two angles are equal, the arcsdrawn with the same 
raditis, from (he vertices of the angles, as centres, ivill be 
also equal. We hence see how the magnitude of an an- 
gle may be designated by a circular arc. 

For this purpose, the ancients divided the circumfe- 
rence of the circle into 3G0 equal parts, called degrees ; 
each degree into CO minutes ; and each minute into CO 
seconds. And the magnitude of an angle they ex- 
pressed by the degrees, (°) minutes (') and seconds (",) 
which express the ixdiic, or magnitude, of the arc com- 
prehended between the sides, the vertex being at the 
centre of the circle ; thus, an angle of 35 degrees, 27 
minutes, 15 seconds; usually written 35° 37' 13". 

27. We have seen (15) that the sum of all the plane 
angles made at the same point, is equal to four right 
angles ; and it is manifest that the sum of all the arcs, 
which they would embrace in a circle described from 
their common vertex as a centre, would be the entire 
circumference. A circumference then, or 300°, is the 
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e oi four right angles. If, therefore, through the 
Tig, U. centre of the circle (Jig. 14} we draw two diameters, per- 
pendicular to each other, we shall divide the circle into 
ibur equal parts, called quadrants. ABC is a quadiant ; 
the arc AB, is an arc of 90°, and the measure of tlie an- 
gle ACB, wliich is a right-angle. A right angle then is 
an angle of 90 degrees. If wc divide the arc AB into 
90 equal parts, and from C through the 55th division, 
draw the line CD, we shall have the angle ACD, an an- 
gle of ^150 ; and the angle BCD, an angle of 35°. The 
obtuse angle ACD' is measured by the arc AD', greater 
than a quadrant. 

28. Of the two acute angles DCA and DCB, each 
is called the complement of the other, because each 
is just what the other wants lo make it a right-anglo. 
The acute angle DCA, and the obtuse angle DCA', are 
called supplements of each other, because each being sub- 
tracted from the sum of two right-angles, or 180", will 
give the other. Angles comjjleinental to each otiier, are 
both acute. Of two angles si/piileniental to each other, if 
one be acute the other will be obtuse, and vice versa. 
Two right-angles are supplements of each other. 

29. A method practised by surveyors for measuring 
angles in the tield, is by means of an instrument called 

Fig. 15. a semicircle, (fig. 15). At the two estremities of the 
diameter AB, sights are fixed, through which you look 
directly along the diameter. To the centre C, a move- 
able index is attached, with sights at its extremities, 
D, E, so that the Une DCE is a straight line. When an 
angle of a field is to be measured, this instrument is 
placed hori^ontalli/ with its centre at the vertex of 
the angle, or, in other b ords, eiiftotly at the corner of the 
field. The instrument is so placed that, by looking 
through the sights A B, we look along one side of the 
field ; the index DE is then turned about the central 
point C, till the line of sight la directly along (he other 
side of the field. The mignitude of the angle will be 
expressed by the number of dei;ree=, minutes, &.c. in the 
graduated arc BE, comprehended between the stationary 
and moveable diameters. 

30. When these angles are to be transferred to paper, 
for the purpose of giving a plan of the ground ; an in- 
strument called a protractor, is used. Tliis is usually a 

Fig. 16. semicircular piece of brass (Jig. 16), graduated in de- 
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grees and parts ; and the centre C accurately delenniii- 
ed. When an angle is to be set off upon the plan, one 
of the lines embracing the angle is first drawn ; the pro- 
tractor is tlicn placed with its centre at the point where 
the vertex of the angle is to be, and Its sem id ia meter 
lying along this lino. The number of degrees, &.c, is 
then counted off upon the arc, or Umb (as it is called) of 
the instrument, and the point carefully inciicuted ; then 
through the centre and this point a line is drawn, and 
we have the angle required. 

31. When the magnitude of an angle already con- 
structed, is required, the jjrotraclor is placed with its 
centre at the vertex of the angio, and its diameter lying 
along one of the sides; tiie number of degrees &c. will 
be read upon the graduated limb, at the jKiint where it 
is cut by the other side of the angio. 

32. To construct an angle equal to a gteen angle 
without the protractor. Suppose ACB ifig- 17) to be Fig. 17. 
the given angle ; iind suppose at c, in the straight line 

cb, it is rcquireil to malte tlie angle acb, equai to ACB. 
With a convenient radius CD, from C as a centre, de- 
scribe the arc DE ; and from c, as a centre with (he 
same radius, describe the arc d c ; then from rf as a cen- 
tre with a radius equal to DE, describe another nrc cut- 
ting the arc de, in the point e; and through the points 
c and c, draw the line cea, and you have the angle acb, 
equal to the angle ACB. 

It is evident that, in the angle ACB, if the sides were 
more inclined, that is, if the angle were increased, the 
distance of the jioints D and E would be increased ; and 
if the angle were diminished this distance woidd he di- 
minished,' therefore, while the distance of these points is 
the same, and their distance from the vertex of the an- 
gle is not changed, the angle must be the same ; but 
these conditions are tlie same in the two angles ACB, 
acb : they are therefore equal. 



Of Plane Figures. 

33. A plane has been defined, — a surface, to which 
a atioight line, being applied in every direction, will 
touch the surface in its whole extent. Plane fgurcs are 
portions of plane surface bounded or enclosed by linos. 
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Those bounded by straighl lines, or right lines (as they 
are frequently called), are denominated rectilinear Jigures- 
Tliose hounded by curve lines are curvilinear Jigiii-cs. 

34. Among rectilinear figures, as two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, the simplest is that of three sides, 
called the triangle. Triangles are differently denom- 
inated, according to the different relations of their parts. 
When the three sides are of equal length it la called an 

Fig, 18. equilateral triangle (Jig. 18). Wlien two of its sides 
are equal, it is called an isosceles triangle. When 
no two sides are equal, the triangle is called scalene 
Fig. 19. (fg. 19). When it has one right angle, it is called a 
Fig. 20. right-angled triangle (fig. 20J. In the right-angled tri- 
angle, the side opposite the riglit-angle is called the hy- 

35. The first inquiry concerning the properties of tri- 
angles, respects the sum of the three angles; is it alieai/s 

Fig. 21. the same ? Let us lake the triangle ABC (fff. 21), and 
through the vertex A draw the straight line DE parallel to 
the base BC ; we then have AB, a straight line meeting the 
two paralipl lines DE and BC - the alternate-internal an- 
gl DAB d ABC I 1 d AC b diglit 

1 i p 11 1 1 gl EAO and 

ACB 1 1 f 1 m 11 angle 

DAB b q 1 1 1 B d h I EAC, 

q I I 1 1 C 1 1 I DAB, 

B \C d CAE q 1 1 h 1 f 1 e Iri- 

gl b h f 1 q 1 ight- 

^1 (14) hi 1 f h h ngles 

f 1 gl q I gh 1 I ident 

hi 1 I d I t h 1 may 

b 1 d I y 11 I ) d f h lino 

( DE) b d h h h f f the 

gl cl p 11 I 1 PI d d I t (he 

gl h h f b q lal to 

the other angles of the triangle. We say, therelore, that, 
the sum of the three angles of every triangle, is equal to 
two right-angles, or 180°. 

36. (I.) If we know two angles of a triangle, how 
can wo find the remaining angle 1 

(2.) How many obtuse angles can a triangle have? 
Why 7 

(3.) How many right angles can any triangle have! 
Explain. 
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(4.) If one angle of any triangle, be a right-angle, Fig. 21. 
what will be the sum of the other two 1 

(5.) If one of the oblique angles of a right-angled tri- 
angle be given, how can we find the other I 

37. If we produce the base of the triangle BC lo F, 
the angle which it makes with AC on the outside is 
called the exterior angle ; and because AC i.9 a straight 
line meeting the two parallels DE and BP, this angle is 
equal to the angle DAC ; but DAC is composed of the 
two angles DAB and BAG; and DAB is equal lo the 
angle B ; therefore this exterior angle ACF, is equal to 
the sum of the two angles ABC and BAC, of the trian- 
gle ; these two angles with respect to the exterior angle, 
are called interior and opposite. We say then — The ex- 
terior angle, made bt/ producing one of the sides of the 
triangle, is equal to the sum of the two interior and oppo- 
site migles. 

38. Problem. The three sides of a triangle being 
given, to construct the triangle. 

Let the three given sides be the linos A,B,C, f/ir- 22). Fig. 23. 
Draw the line DE equal to the given line A ; then from D 
as a centre with a radius equal to the given line B, describe 
an arc; and from E as a centre, with a radius equal lo 
the other given line C, dpscribe an arc cutting the other 
arc in F ; draw DF and EF, and jou have the triangle 
required. 

3!). It is plain that no different triangle can he formed 
with tiiese three linos. The only different construction 
which the case admits, is to make the triangle on the 
lower side of the base, as the triangle D'E'F' ; but this 
triangle is not really different from the first. To show 
tliis, turn the last triangle over by lifting up the part F' 
and making the whole turn about the base D'E' ; then 
place it upon the first so that the point D' will be upon 
D, and E' upon E ; tliis may be done, as each of the 
bases is equal to the given line A. The triangles will 
then coincide in all their parts, and must llicrefbre be 
equal. The jwint D' being upon D, the point F' must be 
at the same distance from D, as the point F is, it must 
therefore he in the first described arc ; and as E' coin- 
cides with E, F' must be at the same distance from E, that 
F is ; it must therefore be somewhere in the other 
arc which crosses the first in F ; if F' is in each of these 
two arcs, it can only be at their intersection, and tliere- 
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12- Tore falls upon the point F, and the two triangles coin- 
cide in all tlieir parts ; they are not different, tlierefore, 
but equal; and ive say, uniyersally. When two triangles 
have the three sides of the one eqval to the three sides of 
the other respcclivelif, the angles will also be equal, re- 
spectively, and the two triangles will be equal in all their 
parts. This is the Jirs# ease of equal triangles. 

40. Problem. Two sides of a triangle being given, 
and (he angle contained by these sides, to consiruct tlte 

3. Let A and B (Jig. 23) be the two giveti sides, and C tlie 
given angle. Draw DE equal to the given line A ; at D 
make the angle EDG, eiinal to the give angle C, (S2) 
and produce the side DO to F, making DF equal to the 
given line B ; thoo join FE and you liave the triangle 

41. It is evident that no different triangle can be con- 
structed witli these two sides containing an angle equal 
to C. The only different construction witli these things 
given, would be to make tlte triangle on the other side 
of the base DE; but it is plain that the triangle thua 
formed would only bo (he triangle DEF turned over ; the 
two triangles would therefore be equal in all their parts. 
And we say universally, — When two triangles have two 
sides of the one equal to two sides of the other, each to 
each, and the angle contained by these ttvo sides of the 
one, equal to tlte angle contained by the two sides of the 
other, the two triangles are equalin all their parts. This 
is the second ease of equal triangles. 

42. Problem. One side of a triangle, and the two an- 
gles adjacent to that side, being given, to construct the 
triangle. 

I. Let the line A (Jig.2A) be the given side, and the an- 
gles B and C, be the angles adjacent to that side. Draw 
the line DE equal to A, for the base of the triangle ; then 
at the point D, make an angle equal to the given angle B ; 
and at the point E, make another angle on the same side 
of DE, equal to tlie other given angle C ; produce these 
two sides till they meet in F, and the triangle is con- 
structed. 

43. It is manifest that no different triangle can be 
formed with these three things given. We may, as in 
the other cases, construct the triangle on the lower side 
of the base DE ; but the triangle thus formed might be 
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turned over, an'tf placed upon llio triangle DEF, and be- 
cause the bases ale equal, and the angles at tlie bases tiie 
same, the side DF' would fall upon DF, and the side 
EF' would fall upon EF ; the point F' would therefore 
fall directly upon the point F ; and the two triangles 
would entirely coincide in all their parts. We say, 
therefore — If two triangles have a side and the two 
adjacent angles of the otie, equal to a side, and the tiro 
adjacent nngUs of the other, each to each, the two tri- 
angles will be equalin nil their parts ; that is, the third 
angle of the one will be equal to llio third angle of the 
other, and the two remaining sides of the one will be 
equal resjiectively to the two remaining sides of the oth- 
er. This is the t/iit'd case of equal triangles. 

44. Problem. The hypothenuse and one other side of 
a right-angled triangle being given, to construct the tii- 

Let the line A (fg. iij} equal the hypoUienusc, and the pig, ; 
line B, the other given side of the triangle. Draw the 
line CD equal to the given side B : and at D draw the 
in-lefinite line DE, perpendicular to CD ; liien from C as 
a centre, with a radius equal to the given hypothenuse, 
draw an arc cutting the perpendicular in E ; draw CE, 
ntid you have the right-angled triangle required. 

[.Let (he learnersliow that no iliffttenl triangle coulJ be eoniltiicl- 
oi! with these (hings given.] 

We say then — If two right-angled triangles have 
'he- hypothenuse and a side of the one, equal respectively 
to the hypothenuse and a side of the other, the two trian- 
gles will be equal in all tlieir parts. 

This is l\\c fourth case of equal triangles. 

45. We have seen that the sum of the three angles of 
i.'very triangle, is equal to two right-angles ; yet there is 
;iii infinite variety in the magnitude of the individual an- 
>.ies ; and this evidently depends uiion the relative mag- 
nitudes of the sides. We have learned that when the 
i^ides are the same, the angles must be the same (30). 
Let us examine this subject a little fartlier. We will 
take the isosceles triangle ABC (Jg. 2C), of which AB Fig. 2 
and AC are the two equal sides. From the vertex A, to 

the middle of the base BC, draw the straight line AD. 
This will divide the triangle ABC, into two trian- 
gles ADB, ADC. If we examine them, we shall see 
that AB of the one is equal to AC of the otlier, that DB 
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Fig. 26. of t1ie one is equal to DC of the other, and that AD is a 
side common to botli ; tliey are therefore equal by the 
first case of equal triangles ; and if ABD were turned 
over upon ADC, we should find that the two would co- 
incide in all their parts. The angle B ia therefore equal 
to the angle C ; the two angles whose vertices are at 
A, equal to each other ; and the two angles whose 
vertices are at D, equal to each other ; the two last 
are right angles of course (11). Whence we derive 
the following important truths — 1. In an isosceles, tri- 
angle, the attgles opposite to the equal sides, are equal. 
2. A straight line drawn from the summit of the isosce- 
les triangle to the middle of the base, is perpendicular to 
the base, and bisects flic angle whose vertex is at the sum- 
mit. 
t"\%. 2". 46, If the triangle had been equilateral (fig. 27), that 
is, ha'', had its three sides all equal, either side might 
have heen taken for the base. This would have proved 
the angle A equal to the angle B, and the angle C equal 
to the angle B ; hence — An equilateral triangle is also 
equiangular ; that is — has all its angles equal. 

As the sum of the three angles of every triangle, 
is equal to two right-angles, or ISO degrees; in an 
equilateral triangle, each angle is an angle of 60 degrees. 

If you liave the angle whose vertex is at the summit of 
an isosceles triangle, how can you find the other angles 1 

If you have an angle at the base of an isosceles triaD- 
gle, how will you find the other angles 1 
Fig, 2S. 47. Take next the scalene triangle ABC (fig. 28). Let 
AB be the greater side ; take upon AB, the part AD 
equal to AC, and draw DC. The angle ADC may be 
considered as an exterior angle lo the triangle DBC, and 
therefore greater than the angle B ; the triangle ADC is 
isosceles, and consequently has the angle ACD eq'.tal to 
the angle ADC ; but the angle ACB is greater than 
ACD ; for a still stronger reason is the angle ACB, 
greaterthan ABC. But the side ABisgreater than AD, 
or than its equal AC. We see then that the greater side 
is opposite to the greater angle. If we had compared 
• either of these angles with the angle A, and also their 
opposite sides, the result would have been similar ; 
whence we have this general rule — In any triangle, the 
greater side is opposite to the greater angle. The side 
opposite to an angle is frequently said to subtend the an- 

gk. 
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48. If two sides of a triangle are unequal, the opposite 
angles will be unequal (47) ; thereibre — If in any triangle 
two of tfie angles are equal, the sides opposite those an- 
gles will be equal, and the triangle mill be isosceles. 

49. In a right-angled triangle, as the two oblique an* 
gles niust be each less than a right-angle, — the hypotkc- 
nuse (tbe side opposite the right angle) must be greater 
than either of the other sides. The two sides which con- 
tain the right-angle are frequently called the legs of the 
trimtgle. 

50. Either side of a triangle, Ixiiiig a straight line and 
therefore the shortest which can be drawn between the 
vertices at its extremities, must be less than the sum of the 
other two sides. It follows from this, that either side of a 
triangle must be greater than the difference between the 
other two sides; if this were not the case, the greatest 
would exceed or at least equal the sum of the tivo otliprs. 

51. Suppose AB (fg. 29) perpendicular to DC, and ^'S- - 
AE and AF two lines drawn troju the same point A, and 
falling obliquely upon DC at equal distances from the 
point B; (he two triangles ABE and ABF, will have 

AB a common side, EB of the one equal to BF of the 
other, and the angle ABE equal to the angle ABF (!1) ; 
the triangles will be equal by the second case, and wilt 
have the hypothenuscs AE, AF equal, and each greater 
than the perpendicular AB (.111). Draw AG at a greater 
distance from the perpendicular than AE is ; you will 
have the triangle AEG obtuse-angled at E, because this 
angle is the supplement of the acute angle AEB (28) ; 
and in the triangle AEO, the side AG being opposite to 
the obtuse angle is greater than AE opposite an acute 
angle ; and we have these three propositions. If from a 
point without a straight line, a perpendicular be drawn to 
that line, and also several oblique lines, — 

(I.) The perpendicular is less than either of the oblique 

(2.) Oblique lines equally distant from the perpendicu- 
lar arc equal ; and 

(3.) Of two obliqtie lines, that is the greater which is at 
the greater distance from the perpendicular. 

5*2. It follows from the second of these propositions, 
that — If a perpendicular be drawn through the middle of 
a line, AB, every point in the perpendicular will be 
equally distant from the tico exti-emilies of iHs line ; for 
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) straight hues drann from -inj point in the perpcniiicular 
to thu t«o eUremities, mil be oblique lines draini at 
equi! diatinces from the perpendicular and therefore 

5 J As tuo points are sufficient to fix the position ol 
a straight line; If one straight iaiepass through tin. 
middle of atiother straight Kne [as AB through the mid- 
dle of EF] ; and if any other point in the first of these 
straight lines, be at equal distances from the two extremi- 
ties of the second, these lities will be pcrjuMdicular to caeh 
other. And for the same reason — If each of two points 
in a straight line, he efjuaUy distant from the two ex- 
tremities of another straight line, the first will bisect the 
second, and be perpendicular to it. To bisect is to divide 
into two eqtial parts. 

54. Problem. From any point in a given straight line, 
to draw a perpendicular to that line. 

Let A be a given point in the line BC (fg. 30), from 
which it is j>roposed to drnw a |>crpeiidicular. Take two 
points B and C in the given tine, equally distant from 
the given point A ; from each of these points B and C, 
with any radius greater than AB, draw arcs cutting each 
other in some point D, above or below the given line ; 
and from A, draw a line through D, which will be the per- 
pendicular required (53). 

It is evident that there can bo only one line per- 
pendicular to BG, and passing through the point A ; for 
if there could he two, as they make the same angle with 
the line BC, they will both have the same direction ; ami 
having the same direction, and passing through the same 
point, they must coincide entirely, and be one and the 
same straight line, '/'here cannot, tlierefore, be more 
than one perpendicular drawn through the same point in 
the same straight line. 

55. Problem. From a given point without a straight 
line, to draw a perpendicular to that line. 

Let A (fg. 31) be tiic given point, and BC the given 
straight line. From A as a centre, with any radius 
greater than the distance of the point A, from the given 
line, draw an arc cutting the given line in the points 
D and E ; then from each of these two points D and E, 
with a radius greater than half of DE, draw arcs cut- 
ting each other in F; and from the point A, in the direc- 
tion AF, draw the lino AG ; ibis line ivill be the per- 
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peiidicular required ; as it has two points each equally 
distant fiom the extremities of the line DE (53;. 

56. Problem. From a given point without a straight 
line, to draw a perpendicular to that line, when the per- 
pendicular will come near one extremity of the line. 

Let A (^g. 39) be the point from which it is required t"'?:- 3-i. 
to draw the perpendicular to tlie line BD. From B as 
a centre with a radius equal to the distance BA, describe 
an arc below BD ; and from E as a centre with a radius 
equal to the distance EA, describe an arc cutting the first 
arc in A' ; then from A in the direction AA', draw the 
line AG, which will be the perpendicular required. As 
B and E arc two points in the straight line BG, each 
equally distant from A and A' ; BG must be perpendicu- 
lar to AA' {r>-3); that is, EGA is a right-angle. 

Any other line drawn through A, must he differ- 
ent from AG, and therefore differently inclined to BG ; 
but AG is perjiendiculur to BG ; any other line must 
consequently be oblique to BO. We say therefore — 
J^'om lite same point without a straight line, ojili/ one 
perpcH'/iciilar eait be draien to that line. 

57. Problem. To bisect an angle, as the angle C (fg. Fig. :!;!. 
33). Upon the sides, take CA and CB equal to each 
other ; draw AB, and from C draw CD perpendicular 

to AB ; CD will bisect the angle ACB (45). 

58. Problem. Tlirough a given point, A (fg. 34), to Fig. .U. 
draw a straight line parallel to a given straight line, BC. 

From A as a centre, with a radius sufficiently great, de- 
scribe the arc ED ; and from E as a centre with the same 
radius describe the arc AF ; take EG equal to AF, and 
through -A and G draw a straight line, which will be par- 
allel to BC : because the alternate- internal angles GAE 
and AEF, being measured by equal arcs, are equal (26), 
and consequently the two lines AG and BC, to which 
they refer are parallel. 

5!>. Suppose two parallel lines, AB and CD (Jig. 35), Fig. 35. 
to bo cut by two other parallel lines, EF, GH, the space 
IKML, comprehended by these parallels, is called a par- 
allelogram. We say then — A jinralldogram is a quad- 
rilateral (or four-sided) Jigure ofinlaclifhc opposite sides 
arepwallel. The interior angles BIK and IKM are equal 
to two right angles (2*3) ; and the interior angles IKM and 
KML, are equal to two right angles ; if, therefore, IKM 
added lo either of the two angles BIK or KML, gives the 
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7. same sum, BIK must be equal to KML. In the same 
manner we may show that the two angles IKM and ILM 
are equal to each other. We perceive that, in both cases, 
the equal angles are opposite to eacli other ; we therefore 
say — lit every parallelogram, the npjiosite angles are equal. 

60. If we draw through the vertices K and L, the 
straight line KL, called a diagonal o{ the parallelogram; 
it will be a straight line meeting the two parallels AB 
and CD; the alternate angles ILK, LKM are equal 
(22) ; and because the straight line KL meets the two 
parallels EF and Gil, the alternate angles IKL, KLM, 
are eijual. We have then, the two triangles IKL, KLM, 
of which KL is a common side, and in which the angles 
IKL, KLI, of the one are respectively equal to the an- 
gles KLM, LKM, of the other ; the triangles are there- 
tore equal by the third case of equal triangles ; and the 
sides opposite the equal angles will consequently be 
equal, viz. IL to KM, and IK to LM. Sut these equal 
sides are parallels comprehended between ]>a rail els. 
From whicli we derive these genera! truths : 

(1.) The diagunal of a parallelogram divides it into 
two equal triangles. 

f2.) The a/iposite sides of a parallelogram are e'lual. 

(3.) Parallel lines comprehended between parallel lines 

:, fil. Suppose AB and CD (fg. 36) to be two parallel 
:'.;id equal lines. By joining their extremities by the 
bii'.iglit lines AC and BD, we have the quadrilateral 
AlidC ', and by drawing the diagonal CB, we have two 
triai.gles, ABC and ODD. Since AB and CD are 
parallel, and CB is a straight line meeting these parallels, 
the alternate angles ABC, BCD, are e^ual; and as AB 
and CD are equal, and CB aside common to the two tri- 
angles, these triangles are equal by the seeond case, and 
therefore equal in their corresponding parts ; namely, 
the angle A CB is equal to the angle CBD ; but these an- 
gles are alternate-internal with respect to the two lines 
AC and BD, aiul the secant BC ; these lines are there- 
fore parallel (23), and the figure A8DC is a ]>arallelo- 
irram. We therefore say — W/icti, in any qumh-ilaieral, 
two opposite sides arc equal and parallel, the other two 
sides will be equal and parallel ; and the figure mU be a 
porallelogruM. 

63. As two adjacent angles of a parallelogram are 
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equal fo iwo right angles, the sum of all the angles is 
equal to four right angles And il one of the angles of 
a parallelogram is a right angle, they mil all be right an- 
gles ; and the figure wdl be what la called a rectangle. 

If two adjacent aides of a parallelogram are equal ; as 
the sides opposite are equal to them, the sides will a/l be 
equal. In this case, if the angles are right-angles, the 
figure is called a square. If the sides of a parallelogram 
are equal, and the angles oblique, the figure is called a 
rhombus. If the siJes are unequal and the angles oblique 
the figure is called a rhomboid. 

03, If ill the rhotnboidaJ parallelogram AB DC (fg. 37) Fig. a7. 
wc draw the diagonals AD and CB, and compare the 
triaoglea AEB, CED, we shall have the two angles BAE, 
EDC, alternate-internal with reference to the parallels 
AB and CD ; tliey are therefore equal ; the two angles 
AEB and CED, are vertical angles {16), and therefore 
equal ; consequently the third angle ABE, of the one, is 
equal to the tliird angle ECD, of the other (35) ; and 
the side AB is equal to the side CD, being opposite sides 
of the parallelogram. We have, therefore, the side AB, 
and the adjacent angles A and B, in the one triangle, 
equal respectively to the side CD and the adjacent an- 
gles D and C of the other ; the triangles are conse- 
(luently equal by the third case ; and their corresponding 
parts are equal ; namely, AE is equal to ED, and CE is 
equal to EB ; that is, these diagonals bisect each other 
at £. It is evident that this fact results from tlic equal- 
ity and parallelism of the opposite sides ; whence we 
have the general truth — /» every parallelogram, the tico 
diagonals bisect each other. 

<i4. If the parallelogram ABDC were a square or a 
rhombus, ABD would be an isosceles triangle (34), and 
BE would be perpendicular to AD (45). Hence — I/i a 
square or iti a rhombus, the two diagonals bisect each other 
at right angles. 

65. A trapezoid is a quadrilateral which has tmo of its 
asides paraitel, and the other two oblique, to each other. 
If in a quadrilateral no two of its sides are parallel, the 
figure is called a trapezium. 

Remark. Rectilinear figures of Jiue sides are call- 
ed /je«(«^ons ,• oi six, hexagons ; of seven, heptagons ; of 
eight, octagons, &.c. But all rectilinear figures are com- 
prehended under the general name of polygons. The 
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sum of all tlie sides of a polygon is citlled its perimeter, 

GO. Pi-obkms. (1.) Having two contiguous aides and 
the contained angle, in a pn rail e log ram, to construct the 
parallelogram. 
Fig. 33. Let A and B (jig. itS) be the given sides, and C the 
given nnjie. Draw DE equal to A ; and atD, make the 
angle EDF, equal to the given angle C ; and make DF 
equal to B ; then through F draw FG parallel to DE, 
and through E draw EG parallel to DF, and the paral- 
lelogram is completed. 

(2.) Construct a square upon an assumed line, as one 
of its sides. 

(3.) Construct a rhombus upon an assumed line, and 
having an assumed angle. 

These examples are sufficient lo enable us to construct 
any rectilinear figure, when we have the sides given, and 
the angles which they make with each other. In this 
way the plan of a town or an estate is constructed. 

67. We have seen that the sum of all the angles in a 
parallelogram is equal to four right angles (0:J), It is 
desirable to know whetlier there is any genera! law re- 
specting the angles of polygons. 
Fig. 39. Let us take the polygon ABCDE (fg.2^); produce 
each of its sides outward in succession ; and from some 
point in the interior of the polygon, draw lines parallel 
to each of the sides. It is evident that each of the angles, 
a, b, c, &c. must be equal to the corresponding exterior 
angles of the polygon (24) ; but the sum of all the angles 
made by lines diverging from the same iwint in a plane, 
is equal to four right angles (15). It is manifest that how 
many sides soever the figure may have, from the same 
point lines may be drawn respectively parallel to each of 
the sides. We say therefore — The sum of aU the exterior 
angles of every poli/gon, made bp produnng the sides 
outward in siicression, is equal to four right angles. 

C8. It will be perceived, that at each vertex of ilie 
polygon, the sum of the interior and exterior angles is 
equal to two right angles (13) ; consequently the sum of 
all the interior and exterior angles is equal to as many 
times two right angles as the polygon has sides. But the 
sum of all ilie exterior angles is equal to four right-angles 
(67); therefore— I'/ie sum of all the interior angles of 
any convex polygon, is equal to as many times two right- 
angles as tlte figure has sides, wanting four right'Ongles. 
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Remark. These two propositions are limited to coii- 
eex polygons ; or such as liave all their angles salient, 
that ia, having the vertices of the angles outward. In 
polygons which have re-oitcring angles, that is, angles 
whose vertices are towards the interior of tho polygon, 
as the angle C (Jig. 40), tiicse propositions will not be Fig. to. 

69. It is evident that any polygon, ABCDEF 
(fig. 41), may be divided into triangles, by drawing from Fig. ii. 
one of the vertices, as A, diagonals to each of the other 
vertices not adjacent. And it is manifest that if, in two 
equal polygons (that is, in two polygons which would co- 
incide if placed the one upon the other, which is called 
super-posit iim), diagonals be drawn from corresponding 
vertices in the two polygons, to the opposite vertices, 
the triangles in the one polygon, would be equal re- 
spectively to the triangles in the other ; and tho triangles 
being equal, and similarly disjiosed, the polygons wliich 
they comjjose must be equal. That is — Tino equal poly- 
gons mm/ be divided into the same number of triangles, 
respectinely equal. And — Tf tioo polygone are rnmposed 
of the same number of triangles, ei^ual and similarli/ dis- 
posed, the poli/gons we equal. 

70. A more important method of determining a poly- 
gon by triangles, is that in which the triangles have for a 
common base, one of the sides of the polygon, as AB 

(fg. 42), and their summits respectively in the opposite rig. 42, 
vertices of the polygon. It is manifest that the triangles 
ABC, ABD, ABE, ABF, having AB for a common 
base, determine the points C, D, E, F; all the vertices 
of the polygon are therefore determined, and consequent- 
ly the j)olygon itself, 

71. In this way surveyors sometime determine the most 
important points in a held or an estate, whether on its 
border or in the interior, A straight line is measured, 
from each extremity of which all the points to be de- 
termined can be seen. This line is called the base line, 
because it is made the base of a series of triangles whose 
summits are to determine the exact position of the other 
points. No point can in this way be determined, which 
is in the base line produced. This method of determin- 
ing the points in a survey, is called triangulation. 

72. We have discussed the general properties of indi- 
vidual triangles, and theit relative parts. We have also 
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compared together such as are equal ; that is, such aa 
may be placed, the one upon the other, so as to coincide 
entirely. And we remark that this coinetdence is an in- 
dispensable CQwAiOoaoi equal Jigure$. 

Preparatory to a more extended comparison of trian- 
gles and other rectilinear figures ; and a discussion of 
some other properties of individual polygons, it is neces- 
sary to consider the doctrine o( projiortion. 

Of Ratios and Proportions. 

73. Before entering upon on examination of the laws 
of proportion, it will be proper to explain the meaning of 
certain signs which are found very convenient in ex- 
pressing mathematical truths. When we wish to indi- 
cate the addition of tivo quantities expressed by A and B, 
we place between them this sign -(-, which is equivalent 
to the Latin word plus, signifying more ; thus, A -|- B ; 
which is usually reaJ, A plus B, and means A added to 
B. It expresses, of course, the s«Mof the magnitudes A 
andB. 

When we would indicate that B is subtracted from A, 
we use the sign — , which is equivalent to the Latin 
minus, i. e. kss ; thus, A — B, usually read, A minus B, 
signifies the remainder after subtracting the magnitude B 
from the magnitude A, and expresses the difference of 
the two magnitudes. 

To express the multiplication of two magnitudes, we 
use this sign X ; thus, A X B ; which is read, A mtiUi- 
plied by B ; and signifies the product of these magni- 
tudes. 

A period {.) placed between two magnitudes, also 
denotes their multiplication ; thus, A ■ B signifies A mul- 
tiplied hy E. 

To denote the division of one magnitude by another, 

w« write them in the form of a fraction ; thus, - ; which 
is read A divided by B, and expresses the quotient aris- 
ing from the division of A by B. 

Instead of the expression A X A, we write, for the 
sake of brevity, A' ; which signifies the product of A 
multiplied by itself, and is read, A second power. If we 
would indicate the second power of the sum of two mag- 
nitudes, we should write (A -(- B)' ; the second jioiver of 
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Uie product, {A X B}^ *■ To indicate the third power of a 
magnitude, we write A' ; and powers generally are de- 
signated in a similar manner. The figures ', ", &c. are 
called exponents. 

To indicate any root of a magnitude, we write the 
letter indicating the magnitude with a fractional expo- 
nent expressing the root, as A^, which we read, the 
second root of A. So also the tliird root of A — B, is 

written (A — B)^. 

To show that two magnitudes are equal, we write them 
with the sign :^ between them ; as A i^ li ; this is read, 
A equals B. The expression 5 + 4 ^ 9, is read 5 plus 
4 equals 9. When we wish to state that A is greater 
than B, we write them thus A > B. If we would say 
that A is less than B, we write them A < li. The ex- 
pressions 2A, 3A, &c. indicate double, triple, &c. the 
magnitude represented by A. 

We now proceed to the consideration of ratios. 

74. To find a eonimon wififlswreof two lines, and lien ce 
their ratio, we employ n method similar to that in arith- 
metic for finding the greatest common divisor of two 
numbers. 

Let AB nnd CD (fig. 43) be two straight lines of n^ 43. 
which a common measure is required. Apply the less 
CD to AB the greater, as many times as CD is 
contained in AB ; suppose this to be three times with 
a remainder EB ; so that we shall have AB equal to three 
times CD added to EB, or AB — 3CD + EB, Now 
Ictus apply the remainder EB to CD; as it will be 
contained lour times with the remainder t'D, we shall 
have CD — 4EB + FD. Apply now the second re- 
mainder FD to EB; it will be contained once, with 
the remainder GB ; this gives EB — FD + GB. Then 
apply GD to FD; it will be contained twice, exactly, 
which gives FD =3 2GB. By retracing the steps of the 
operation, we shall perceive that EB ^ 3GB ; that 
CD = 14 GB ; and that AB — 45 GB ; from which it is 
evident, that — The last remainder GB is a common mcas- 
"rc of the straight lines AB and CD. As this measure 

* Sometimes we find them written A + B, A X B, 
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Fig. 43. GB js contained forty-five times in the first, and fourteen 
times in the second, we sny that the line AB is to the 
line CD in the ratio of 45 to 14. This ratio ne write in 
a fraction, ^|, The ratio of two lines, ikerefore, is the 
number of times ike first contains the second; as the latio 
of two numbers is the (juotient arising from the division 
of t)ie first by the second. 

75. It will bo easy to apply this process to any other 
example. We should continue the comparison of the 
successive remainders, till the last remainder is contain- 
ed an exact number of times in the next preceding. We 
shall soon arrive at this result ; or at least so near that 
the error will be too small to be recognised by the sen- 
ses ; in this case, we say, we have the ajiprortmate ratio 
of the two lines. This explanation, notwithstanding the 
imperfection of the mechanical process of comparing 
lines, is sufficient to give us a clear idea of what is meant 
by the ratio of one line to anollier. 

7C. Remark. It is not at all necessary, in e.'fprcssing 
a ratio, that the greater magnitude should stand as the 
numerator of the fraction. In the example above, we 
said, that the ratio of AB to C]>, is f J ; but the ratio of 
CD to AB is ii. We say that | = 3 ; that is, (J con- 
tains 3 three limes, or the ratio of C to 2, is equal to 3 ; 
we may say also, f = -j ; that is, the ratio of 3 to is 
equal to one third. 

77. When four magnitudes are such that the ratio of 
the first to the second, is equal to thij ratio of the third to 
the fouri.i, tJiese four magnitudes arc said lo be in pro- 
portion. Proportion is equality of ratios. " A tropor- 
TioN," mathematically speaking, is & formnht, CTpreas- 
ing the eiwiditi/ of two ratios. Let A represent a magni- 
tude which contains another magnitude «, us many 
times as the magnitude B contains b; these four terms 
will form a geometrical proporiion. This proporlion we 

write thus: -t^j. We read this proporti(in,^-The 



* A proportion has generally been written in tliis form ; 
A : n : : B .- 6 ; and read, A is to a, as B is to h. The 
terms A, and B, are called an/cccknls ,- and n, b, are 
called consequents. The terms A niLd h are called the 
f.7treme lenas ; a and B arc calied the »/'(■«« terms. A 
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ratio of A large to a small, equals the ratio of B large fo 
b small ; or, A divided by a equals B divided by 6. That 
is, A contains a as many times aa B contains b. 

78. Suppose that A contains a three times ; then B 
must contain b three times. Then the ratio of A to « is 

cq;ial to 3 ; that is - — 3. So also ^ = 3. We there- 
fore see the propriety of the expression —^=~. Upon 
this supposition we have -j ^^ \, and also -~ i ; there- 
fore, on account of the common ratio -L we have -7-^=:;;. 
" A B 

If we compare this equation with the one above, we 
shall see that the terms of each ratio are the same, but 
the numerators have taken the places of the denomina- 
tors, and vice versa. We therefore have — I. /« any 
proportion, tke terms of each ratio mfit/ be inverted, and 
the expression will still be a proportion. This change we 
call ii 



79. If, in the original proportion, — :^ ^ , we multiply 

« X B 

the equal ratios hy a, wo shall have A =: ~~ — ; if now 

we divide both sides by B, we shall have-= :=; -. That is 

— II. Inany proporlion the ratio of the niimerntors, equals 
that of the dcnominaturf. This change we call alternation. 

80. If A contain a three times, A -I- a will contain a 
four times; so also, if B contain b three times, B + 6 
will contain hfourUnKs-. we shall therefore have the 

fundamental principle of such a proporlion is — Tke 
product of the turo means is atwaifs equal fo the product of 
the two e-ffremes. The proportion, therefore, will give 
A X fi = fi X B. If wc divide both sides of this equa- 
tion, by a, and also by b, we shall have — = .-, the ex- 
pression in the text. It is believed that the principles of 
a proportion are more readily apprehended from this 
fractional method of writing lliem. 
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; that is, — III. In apropor- 

tion, the sum of the terms of the first ratio, contains its 
rJenominator as many times as the sum of the terms of tie 
second ratio contains its denominator. 

81. How many times soever A may contain a, A — a 
will contain a one time less ; and how many times soever 
B may contain 6, B — b will contain b one lime less. 

This gives — ^^=- ~ ; that is— IV. The differ- 
ence of the terms of the first ratio, contains the denomina- 
tor as many times as the difference of the terms of the 
second ratio contains its denominator. 

82. From the two last articles, we have 6y alternation 

r+l=i-- ■"''ffH=°-' tal". J "common 10 the 

two proportions, and also equal to — we have 

^:=^=B=5- T"' "-■'■ ■'■"■ ™- "/ 

the terms of the first ratio of a proportion contains the. 
sum of the terms of the second ratio as many times as the 
first numerator contains the second, or as the first denomr 
inator contains the second denominator. Also — VI, The 
difference of the terms of the first ratio, contains the dif- 
ference of the terms of the second ratio, as many times as 
the first numerator contains the second, or as the first de- 
nominator contains the second, aiid, consequently — VII. 
The sum of the terms of the first ratio contains tJte sum 
of the terms of the second as many times as the difference 
of the terms of the first contains the difference of the term, 
of the second. 

ji3. If we apply the propositions of the preceding iivl 

cle to the formula ^^^ y (79), we shall have — ^~t -~ 

A B A B „, XTTTI- . 

—^ — =:^-.-. i hat IS — Vlll. In any proportion, 

the sum of the numerators contains the sum of the denonb- 
inators as many times as one numerator contains its de- 
nominator. Also— IX. The difference of the numerators 

contains the difference of the denominators as many times 
as one numerator contains its denominator. And, tliere- 
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fore — X. The sum of Ike numerators contains the sum of 
the denominators as many times as the difference of the 
numerators, contains the difference of the denominators. 

84. If we have a series of equal ratios, —^^-j- = — i:r 

A +B _ 

a + b - 

B , B C . . , , ,. A + B 

— ; "Or as — ^^ — , we may write instead of this ■ — -—j- i^ 

C , , . , , ,. , A + B + C 
~ ; and applying the same law to this, we have 1 _i_ ~ 

D , . A + B + C+D + E E 
= -J-, and consequently ■ r r , r-r — = — 5 

d a-\-b-t-c + d+e e 

wherefore — XI. In any scries of equal ratios, the sum of 
the numer€Uors cotttains the sum of the denominators as 
many times as one numerator contains its denominator, 

85. If we have the two proportions — 3i — and — = 

— , we can multiply them together ; that is, the first ra- " 

tio of the first proportion by the first ratio of the second, 
and the second ratio of the first, by the second ratio of the 
second ; and as they are equal quantities, multiplied by 
equal quantities, they will give equal products. But to 
multiply two fractions together, we multiply their nume- 
rators for a new numerator, and their denominators for a 

new denominator. This will give — = — — — 

axe bxd 
This process is called multiplying the proportions in or- 
der ; the result is a cmnpound proportion, and each of the 
ratios ia a compound ratio. We say then — XII, frO' 
portions multiplied in order, will give a proportion. 

8G. It is evident from the last article, that a proporlion 
may be multiplied by itself, term by term, and give u 

proportion; thus, the proportion — =: -j-, multiplied by 

A V A B V R 

itself, term by term, gives ::= -r r-\ butA X A 

is written A^ (73), B X B is B', &c. This proportion 

A* B" 
may therefore take the form — = ,— . If ive multiply 

HD.tedhyGoOgle 
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the proportion —^^ yj, by the original proportion — =z 

B . .„ . A' B' ^ 

p It ivjil give ~^=-j-^. Aswemay take the powers, so 

also we may take the roots (of the same degree) of the 
several terms of a proportion and form another propor- 



have this general law — XIII. The same powers or the 
same roots, of the terms of a proportion, are also in pro- 
portion. 

87. Remark. The ratio — j- is called the t/iqilicate ra- 
tio of A to a ,- the ratio — j- is called the triplicate ratio 



and — , a sub-triplicate ratio. 

We now return to the examination of geomelrica] 
figures. 

Of Similar Figures. 

88. In constructing the triangles &.c. in the preceding 
operations, we have considered ourselves as taking the 
absolute magnitudes of the sides given in the problems ; 
but in most cases in practical geometry this is inconven- 
ient and undesirable. The methods used in surveying 
fields and townships, and constructing maps, afford a, 
good illustration of this part of the subject. The lines 
by which the Reld &.c. is hounded, are measured, and 
also the several angles ; and from the notes of the survey 
a perfect representation of the outline of the field, town- 
ship, &c. is constructed upon paper. This is called « 
plan of the f eld, township, ^c. Suppose, for inslanee, 
that we have a triangular field whose sides arc eight, ten, 
and twelve chains, respectively ; the method of construc- 
tion would be similar to that of the triangle with three 
given sides (38). But instead of taking the absolute 
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lengths of these koown sides, we take lines embracing 
eight, ten, and twelve divisions upon a scale of equal 
parts, of any magnitude, -f^ of an inch, for instance, 
which will give us a plan of a convenient size, as in the 
figure ABC (fig. 441, This is a complete representation F; 
of the field surveyeii; so also it would be, if the sides of 
the field had been eight, ten, and twelve rods, or yards, 
instead of chains. We should also have respresented the 
field as perfectly, if instead of the scale of tenths of an 
inch, we had used a scale divided into twentieths of an 
inch, as in the figure ab c. If then ail these difierent 
triangles are faithfully represented by each other, tliey 
must have a common character ; they must be siratlar. 
Let us see in what this similarity consists. 

89. 1st. The angles of the one are respectively equal 
to the angles of the other. It is evident that this is ne- 
cessary ; for if these artificial triangles have angles dif- 
ferent from ttiose of the field, they cannot represent its 
form, which is essential to a map or plan. If we had 
measured one side and the two adjacent angles, the side 
represented by AB, and the angles A and B ; in draw- 
ing these two plans of the field, we should have made 
the angles A and a, each equal to that angle of the field 
which they represent ; and the angles B and b, each 
equal to the otiier measured angle. And the two sides 
ac, be, having the same inclinations to a b, as AC, BC 
have to AB, must have the same inclination to each oth- 
er, as AC and BC have ; that is, the angle c must be equal 
to the angle C ; and consequently the three angles of the 
one must be respectively equal to the three angles of the 
other. This then is an essential properly of similar tri- 
angles, their angles are reipeettvely equal, 

90, 2dly. Recurring to the construction of the two 
triangles, ABC, a 6 c ; the divisions of the scale with 
which the larger was constructed, are just double the di- 
visions of the scale with which the other was construct- 
ed ; so that each side of the triangle ABC, is just double 
the corresponding side of the triangle abe. If the di- 
visions in the two scales had borne any other ratio to 
each other, the corresponding sides of the two triangles 
would have borne the same ratio. But the ratio of AB 
to a 6 being equal to the ratio of the two scales ; and 
also the ratio of AC to a c being equal to the ratio of the 
two scales ; it follows that AB contains a 6 as many 
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, . AB AC , . 

is AC contains ac, that is — r^^ " — ~- I" the same 

! may show that AB contains ab as many 
times as BC contains be; that is, —r =^ -r—. Thesetwo 

AB BC 

proportions may be wntten togetlier, thus, —^ ^^ -, — ■ '=^ 

. We see therefore, that — In similar triangles, the 

corresponding or iiomologous sides are prnpur/ional. 

91. If, in making a survey of the field, we had meas- 
ured one of the angles and the two sides containing that 
angle, the construction of the plans would have been 
analogous to the solution of the problem in Art. 40 ; and 
plans upon two different scales will accurately repre- 
sent the field, if we construct, in each, an angle equal to 
the measured angle of the field, and take for the lines 
which represent the two sides in the larger plan, as many 
divisions of the larger scale as there are chains or rods in 
these lines respectively, and for the corresponding sides in 
the smaller plan the same number of divisions respective- 
ly, of the smaller scale. The corresponding sides will 
have the ratio of the two scales, and will therefore be in 
proportion. We see then, that — Tmo triangles will be 
similar, utlten an angle of the one is equal to an angle of 
the other, and the sides containing tite equal angles arc 
proportional. 

If we draw from the vertices C, e, of these trian- 
gles, perpendiculars to the opposite sides, as they meas- 
ure the distance of that corner of the field from the op- 
posite aide, they must have the same ratio to each other 
as the corresponding sides of the two plans ; and so of 
any other similar lines in the tivo jilans respective- 
ly ; whence we derive the proposition — In similar trian- 
gles, the homologous angles are equal, and all homologous 
lines are proportional 

Remark. Either of these conditions, however, is suf- 
ficient to determine their simJIarily ; for by altering the 
angles, we alter the ratio of the sides and vice versa. 

92. If the field were a rectangle, a paiallelogram, or 
any other rectilinear figure, it might also be rei)resented 
by plana upon different scales ; and these plans will be 
aimilar to each other, and similar to the field, when, in 
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pacii, the angles are respectively equal to the angles of 
the field, and tlieir dimensions also proportional to the 
corresponding dimensions of the field. Hence we have 
the genera! truth — Two similar rectilinear ^gures have the 
angles of the one equal io the angles of the other, each to 
each, and all homologous lines proportional. 

93. Remark. If diagonals were drawn through cor- 
responding vertices in the two polygons ; being homolo- 
gous dimensions, they would be proportional ; and being 
proportional, the triangles into which these diagonals di- 
vided the two figures would be similar respectively. We 
say therefore, thai — Similar polygons are composed of thf 
fame number of similar triangles, similarly placed. 

;'4. If the several sides of a polygon were represented 
by A, B, C, D, E, and thecorresponding sides of a similar 

polygon, by o, b, c, d, e; we should have (93) — ;= t-^ 

— ^^ -j=^ — ; from which wo obtain (8i), 
A+B+C+D+E _ A 
« + (, + c + d + « -a' 
that is — In similnr polygons, the perimeters are propur- 
tional to their homologous sides. 

95. In the base of the triangle ABC (fig. 45), lake A c |-j 
of any convenient magnitude, and draw cS parallel to 

C B ; we shall have the triangle A eh, equiangular ivitli 
ACB(24), and therefore similar to it (91). Hence— //n 
triangle is cut by a straight line parallel to one of the 
sides, the small triangle cut off is similar to the whole. 

These similar triangles give the proportion 
AC AB ^ . ,„,, AC — Ac AB — A& 
aT^AA' 'hereforeCSI), — ^^_.= -^-^ - ; 

that is, -— r^ -r-7 ; and the line c fi divides the two sides 

Ac Ab 
AB and AC, proportionally. Thus we have the general 
rule, — A straight line drawn through any triangle par- 
allel to one of t/ie sides, divides the other two sides pro- 
portionally. 

The converse of these two propositions may be proved 
from Art. 91. 

96. If another parallel, h' c' , were drawn between 6 c 

and BC, it would give the proportion -r-j^ ^: ^y^ and 
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•7-;- = T-r- ; therefore, ;-— z^ =— - ; tliat is — When two 
Ab' bb' bb' B 6' 

straight lines are cut hy any nwmher of parallel lines they 
are divided into proportional parts; and if one of the 
lines is divided into equal ■parts, the parts of the other 
foill be equal. 

97, To find a fourth proportional to three given lines 
fig. 46. (fig- 46). Draw the line AB equal to the sum of the 

first and second lines in the proportion, take AD eqriai to 
the first ; and draw AC equal to the third, and making any 
angle with AB ; join DC, and through B draw BE paral- 
lel to DC ; prtMluce AC to E ; because DC is parallel to 

BE, we have -j^ = j^ (9G) ; thereforeCEis the /ourWi 

proportional required. 

98. To find a third proportional to two given lines. 
Take a third line equal to the second ; and find the 
fourth as above ; this will be th^ third proportional t^ 
quired. In this case the second of the given lines is 
called a mean proportional between the first and third. 

Fig. 47. !>9. Let ABC (^^.47) be a right-angled triangle; from 
the vertex A of the right angle draw the perpendicular 
AD to the hypothenuse BC. If we compare the triangle 
ABD with the original triangle, we shall see that they 
have eaoh a right-angle, and the common angle B ; the 
other angles must therefore be equal (35), viz. the an- 
gle C to the angle BAD ; the triangle ABD is therefore 
similar to the triangle ABC ; in the same manner it may 
be shown that the other triangle ADC is similar to the 
triangle ABC (91) ; whence we say— J/" from the vertex 
of the right' angle of a right-angled triangle, a straight 
line he drawn perpendicular to the hypot/ienuse, it mill dt- 
eide the triangle into two triangles, each similar to the 
original triangle. 

100. The similar triangles ABD, ACD, give the pro- 

. BD AD , . ^^ J- , - 

portion j|j r= jTp ; that is — Ihe perpendicular is a 

mean proportional between the two segments of the hypoth' 

cnuse. The similar triangle ABC, ABD, give the pro- 

. BC BA , . „, . . , 

portion -^ z:z r^=- ; that is, BA is a mean proportional 

between BC and BD. In the same manner we could 
show that CA is a mean proportional between BC and 
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liC ; therefore — Each side of the original triangle is a 
mean proportional between the hypolhenuse and the seg- 
ment of the hypothenuse adjacent to that side. 

We shall hereafter show the method of finding -^ ," -n 
proportional hctiveen any two given lines. 

.01. T„e„.„o„|5 = 5^,gi„.BD = 0H|;^ 

. DC CA . „„ (CA)= , 
and the .,a.t.on ^^ = g^, g.ves DC ^ LJ.-; ad- 

ding these two equations we obtain BD -(- DC ^ BC — 

~-^ Q - ■ ; multiplying both sides by BC, we have 

(BC)= = (BA)2 -J- (AC)'. From this it is evident that 
if we refer to a common measnrc the three sides of a 
riglit-angled triangle, the second power of the number 
expressing the length of the hypoihenuse, will be equal 
to the sum of the second powers of the numbers which 
express the lengths of the other two siiles. We can 
therefore find the hypolhenuse when we have the other 
sides. Suppose in this triangle that AB contains the 
common measure six times, and AC eight times ; then 
(BC)s = 30 -|- 04 =1 100 ; and taking the second root of 
both sides of this equation, we have BC — ( 100)= = 10. 
So also if we know the hypolhenuse and one of the sides, 
we can find the other. Suppose we have the hypothe- 
nusc equal to 10, and the side AB equal to 0, to find (he 
side AC. The equation (BC)^ ^ (BA)' +(AC)», by 
subtracting fBA)^ from both sides, will give (AC)= = 
(BC)2~(BA)^^ 100 — 30 = 6.1; and taking the sec- 
ond root of each side, we obtitin AC ^= (04)^ xr 8. 

102. In the triangle ABC (fig. 48), bisect the angle Fi". 
B by the line BD; and through the point C, draw CE 
parallel to DB till it meets AB produced. The angle 
ABC, exterior to the triangle CBE, is equal to the sum 
of the two interior opposite angles BCE and BEC (37) ; 
but on account of the parallels DB and CE, the angle 
ABD (half of ABC) is equal to the angle E ; the other 
half must be equal to the angle BCE, consequently 
BCE and BEC wili be equal ; therefore, the opposite 
sides BC and BE are equal (45). Now in the trian- 
gle AEC, DB is drawn parallel to the base, which 
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gives tlie proportion, jip-== |^ (9S) ; but BC is equal 

to BE, and may be substituted for it in the proportion; 

AB AD , . , .,,... 

which gives, =^ ^= ^^-^ ; that is — A slrmghl ime bt- 

secting an angle of a triangle, divides the opposite side 
into parts proportional to the adjacent sides. 

103. Let us now take an obtuse-angled triangle, as 
Fig. 49. ABC (fg. 49) and draw perpendiculars from the verti- 
ces of each of the angles to the opposite sides. The 
lines AF and BG, respectively perpendicular to BC and 
CA, wiil meet in the point D ; we wish to ascertain the 
point M, ill which CE perpendicular to BA, meets BG. 
First, it is manifest that, as the two triangles ABG 
and EBM, have each a right angle, and the angle EBM 
common, they are equiangular and similar ; and give the 

. BA BM 
proportion g^^g-^. 

If we now compare the triangles EBC, and ABF, hav- 
ing each a right angle and the common angle ABC, they 
BC BA . ^ c 

give the proportion ^p-^^ iTp- ^""^ ^ comparison of 

the two triangles BGC, BFD, give the proportion 

BD BC 

pp =^ 5JV Muitiplyinginorder, the two last proportions, 

BCXBD BCxBA .. .... , 

^"'' BF^TBE = BF^BG • '' '"'"' ^^ -^'"'^ ;^'='' 

ratio of this proportion by the common multiplier vrp-, we 

. BA BD , . . - ■ u 

have ^-r; =1 fT^ ; and comparing this proportion with 

tiie first, — :z: g^ ; we perceive that they have the 

common ratio =^; theothertworatiosarethereforeequal, 

and give the proportion ^^ = =Tr ; that is, BM is ecjual 

to BD, and the three perpendiculars meet at the same 
point D. 

If the original triangle were acute-angled, as ABD 
iq the same figure, it is manifest that the three perpen- 
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djculars drawn from the verticea to the opposide sides, 
would meet in the point C, We say therefore — In 
any triangle, Ike perpendiculars drawn from the vertices 
of the angles to the opposite sides, will meet in the same 

Remark. If the triangle be acute-angled, the point of 
meeting will he within the triangle ; if the triangle bo 
obtuse-angled, the point of meeting will be without ; and 
ill the right-angled triangle, the point of coincidence is 
the vertex of the riglit-angle. 

Of the Straight Line and Circle. 

104. The circle is the plane surface embraced fay 
the circular curve already described (7), called the 
circumference of the circle, A straight line which 
touches the circumference only in one point, is call- 
ed a tangent, as AB (fg. 50). When it is said that Fig. 50. 
the straight line touches the circumference, it is meant 

that its direction is such that if it were produced ever so 
far each way, it would have only one point in common 
with the circumference. This point is cailed the point 
of contact, 

105. If the straight line cuts the circumference in two 
points, it is called a secant. A straight line which has 

its two extremities in the circumference, as DE (fig. 51), Fig. 51. 
is called a chord ; it suhtc7ids both the arc and the angle 
at the centre measured by this arc. The portion of surface 
contained between the two radii DO, EO, and the arc 
DGE, is called a sector. The portion contained between 
the chord and the arc is called n segment of the circle. 

106. If the two radii DO, EO, the chord DE and the 
arc DGE, be made to revolve together about the centre 
O, of the circle, the points D and E will be continually 
in the circumference ; and the arc DEG wd[ always co- 
incide with the part of the circumference then embraced 
by the two radii (7) ; if this were not the case, some 
parts of the circumference mast be nearer to the centre 
than other parts ; moreover, the straight line DE would 
be constantly the chord of this arc. Now as the angle 
DOE would not be changed by this revolution of the 
sector DOE, we say that this angle would have the same ■ 
arc in every part of the circumference, and this arc 
would also have the same chord. We have, therefore, 
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these propositions : — (1). In the same circle or in equal 
circles, equal angles at the centre are measured hy equal 
ares ; and equal ares subtend equal angles. (2). In t/ie 
same circle, or in equal circles, equal arcs are subtcndei ' 
hy equal chords; and when, in the same circle, the chordi 
are equal, the arcs are equal. 

As the triangle would not be changed by this revolu- 
tion, the distance of ihe vertex O from the opposite side 
DE, would not vary ; that is — In the same circle, equal 
chords are at the same distance from t/ie centre. 

107. If the arc were increased, the angle at the centre 
would be increased (20) ; but the two sides of the trian- 
gle OD and OE remaining the same, if their anjrle is in- 
creased, the third aide DE must be increased (32) ; there- 
fore — The greater arc is subtended by the greater chord. 
By increasing the side DE of the triangle, we increase 
the angle O, and . the arc which measures this angle ; 
therefore— 2Yie ^-eo^ff chord subtends the greater arc. 

108. We said that the chord increases as the arc is in- 
creased ; this is true to a certain extent ; that is, while the 
arc is less than 180°, or a semi-circumference. At this 
point the chord is confounded with the tmo riulii, and be- 
comes a diameter (7) ; it subtends no angle, and is no 
longer called a chord. But as the chord continues to 
increase till it is confounded with the diameter, we see 
that — Of trao unequal chords, the greater is at the less 
distance from the centre. 

If the arc be increased beyond 180°, the two radii 
will make an angle with each other on the other side, 
and the chord which subtends this arc, will make the 
third side of the triangle, and is therefore less than the 
sum of the other two (50), and consequently less than 
the diiUiieter. Therefoto — In tlte same circle a chord is 
aliMii/s less than the diameter. 

It will be perceived that enery chord eoiTesponds to two 
arcs, which taken together constitute the circumference. 
1. ](!!). In ^g-. 52, suppose the radius CD lo be drawn 
pcrjA^ndicular to the chord AB; if we draw the other 
two radii CA and CB, we shall have the isosceles trian- 
gle ACB ; CE perpendicular to the base AB, bisects the 
!>ase and the angle at C (45) ; as the two angles at C , 
are equal, the arcs AD and DB are also equal (107); 
whence we say — Radius ycrpendiculur to a chord, bisects 
the chord and its arc. 
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As one point and the direction of a straight line, de- 
termine its position (53) — A straight line drawn perpen- 

dicularly through the middle of a chord, bisects the. arc, 
and passes through the centre of the circle. 

110. This enables us to find the centre of a circle to 
which any arc belongs (fig. 53). We hate only to as- Fig. 63. 
sume two chords, AD, DB, in the arc, and draw perpen- % 
diculars through the middle of each ; the point of meet- 
ing of these two lines is the centre of the circle. 

The operation would be the same if we were required 
to draw a circular curve through the three given points 
A, D, B. If, however, these three points were in the 
same straight line, it is manifest that the perpendiculars 
would be parallel (23) ; they would therefore never 
meet ; consequently — No three points in the same 
straight line, can be in the circuiaference of a circle. 

Can you make two or more circumferences pass 
through three given points not in the same straight line ? 

Can you muke a circumference pass through any four 
points not in the same straight line ^ 

111. As the tangent has but one point in common 
with the circumference, namely, the point of contact 

(fig. 54), every other point must be williout, and conse- Fig. 54- 
quently farther from the centre of the circle ; and if radius 
be drawn to this point, it will be less than any other 
straight line drawn from the centre to the tangent; it 
must consequently be perpendicular to the tangent (51 ) ; 
therefore — To draw a tangent to any point in a circum- 
ference, we have only to draw a straight line perpendicu- 
lar to radius at tliat point 

As many circles, therefore, as have the point A, a 
point in the circumference, and BD, a common tangent, 
must have their centres in the same straight line CA, 
produced if necessary. In this case the circumferences 
are said to he tangent to each other. 

When the circles have their centres on opposite sides 
of the point of contact, they are said to be tangent ex- 
ternally. When they have their centres on the same 
side, they are said lo be tangent internally. 

Can a straight line pass through the point of contact 
between a circumference and a rectilinear tangent, which 
shall cut neither of them I 

Can you draw a circtilar line between a right-line tan- 
gent and the circumference ? 
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Can you draw a circular line between two circular 
curves tangent to each other, and having their centres 
on (he same iside of the point of con taiit? 

I. 112. If we draw the secant, MN (fig. 55) parallel to 
the tangent, it will be perpeiidiculiir to the radius CA; 
and as the interior portion of the secant, will be a chord, 
the arc which it subtends will be bisected by this radius 
(109) at the point of contact. So if another parallel se- 
cant OP be drawn, the arc which this cuts off will also 
be bisected by the same radius ; so that we sliall have the 
arc AO equal to the arc AP ; and AM equal to AN ; 
ilicrcfore MO and NP are equal. Hence — Parallels 
ifllp.rcepi equal arcs in the circumfermce. 

113. We have seen (100) that equal angles atthe cen- 
jie of a circle, are subtended by equal arcs ; if, therefore, 
V n find a common measure of the two arcs AR, A'B', 
( ,^ff. 56) drawn with equal radii ; and divide each of tho 

i. arcs by this common measure; and to the several points 
nl" division draw radii ; the twonngles ACB, A'C'IC, will 
be divided into equal angles. If the arc ab is a com- 
mon measure of the arcs, and the angle nch, a common 
measure of the two angles ; as there will be in each of 
the sectors as many of the small arcs as angles ; we 

ACD AB , ACB' A'B' 
shall have —^ = -^ and -^-^- — — j- ; as the 

denominators are the same in both proportions the 
numerators must be in proportion ; which gives (79) 

— _- that is, in circles drawn with equal radii, 

ACB — AB ' 

the angles at the centre aie to each other in the ratio of 
the arcs which subtend them, if these arcs are commen- 
surable. 

Suppose the arcs have no common measure ; we may 
take a measure of one of ihem, A'W for 
57), so small that by applying it to AB as many times as 
'■ it is contained in AB, the remainder b B which we will 
designate by m, will be less than any assignable arc ; 
and the angle b CB, which it subtends, less than any as- 
signable angle, which indefinitely small angle we desig- 
nate by n. The arcs A'B' and A h are commensurable, 
ACB — n AB — »i 
and therefore give the proportion -^,^",g7~ = - ^;^, -• 
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Now suppose that, to AB produced we apply this small 
measure of A'B', once more than before, it will extend to 
b' ; and suppose also that the excess of this arc A 6' over 
AB, is less than any assignable arc, which excess we de- 
signate by m,', ai:d the corresponding indefinitely small 
, . , , „ , ACB + n' AB+m' ^ . 

angle by .'; we ahall have -^-^ ^75;- I' - 

manifest, therefore, from these proportions, that, one of 
the arcs, with its angle, remaining the same. If any mag- 
nitude however small be subtracted from the other arc, 
a corresponding magnitude must be subtracted from 
its angle, to preserve the proportion ; and if any magni- 
tude however small bo added to this arc, a corresponding 
magnitude must be added to its angle to preserve the 
proportion ; from which it follows that if nothing be 
either added to or subtracCe<l from the one, nothing must 
be either added to or subtracted I'rom the other. We 
, „ , ^ , , . ACB AB 

shall therelore have the nroiwrtion, . ■ , „ =: ■ „ » 

' ' A'CB' A'B' 

even when the arcs are incommensurable. We there- 
fore say — If from the vertices of two angles, arcs are 
described with the same ratlins, the portions of these 
•■■•■■ ' -.ofthean- 



vies. 
\ 114. 



i embraced by the sides, Jeill be in the ratio o, 



. We see from the preceding article, what is to be 
iinderstood when it is said that — A/i angle has for its 
i!h'"siire the circular arc ciimprchended between its sides, 
tin: vertex being at the centre of the circle.. By this we 
menn that the angle is the same part of/oiir right-angJes, 
as the arc is of an entire circumference or 360°. When 
therefore, we speak of an angle of 30°, we mean an an- 
gle which would embrace between its aides, 30 parts out 
of 3(>0, into which any circumference described from the 
vertex of this angle as a centre, should be divided.* 

115. SupiKtse thol the vortexof the angle, instead of be- 
ing at tile centre of the circle, is at some point between 
the centre and the circumferance, as at C (Jig. 58). If ^g. 58. 

* This is according to the ancient division of the cir- 
cumference, mentioned in article 2C ; a different system 
has been adopted in France. This system divides the 
circumference into 400 degrees ; each degree into 100 
minutes, and each minute into 100 seconds. 
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we draw through the centre, the two lines a n and 
b m, parallel to the two lines AN and BM, they will make 
an angle at the centre equal to the angle to be measur- 
ed (24) ; and the arc mn will be as much greater than 
MN as the arc a £ is less than AB ; so that the stm of 
the arcs intercepted by the lines passing through the 
centre, is equal to the sum of the arcs intercepted by the 
lines which meet at C ; therefore the arc nh is equal to 
half the sum of the two arcs AB and MN. But a b 
measures the angle aOb equal to ACB. Whence we 
have this truth — An angle whose vertex is in the inte- 
rior of a circle, made by two chords, has for its measure 
half the sum oflhe intercepted aics. 

116. Suppose the vertex of llie angle to be in the cir- 
cumference (in which case the angle is called nn inscrib- 
ed angle). By drawing parallels to the chords through 
Fig. 59. the centre (fg. 59) we shall have the two arcs C n and 
C m, equal to A a and B b ; therefore the arc m n equals 
A a -^ ^ b ; consequently the arc a b e<juals A n + B 6 ; 
that is, the arc ab'is half the arc AB ; but a h meusurcg 
the angle whose vertex is at U, equal to the inscribed 
__angle. 

When both the chords which form the angle are 
on the same side of the centre, as the angle ACB' ; 
this angle may be considered as the difference of the two 
angles BCB\ BCA ; BCB' has for its measure half the 
arc BB' ; BCA has for its measure half of AB; conse- 
quently, the remaining angle ACB' must have for its 
measure half the remaining arc AB'; and therefore — 
Any inscribed angle has for its measure half the arc 
etuhraeed by its sides, 

317. Tliia result includes the case of the angle made 
by the chord and tiingent ; for if AC be made to re- 
Tolvf- about the point C till it come into the position 
A'C ; as the angle ACB increases, the arc AB increases, 
half of it still measuring the angle ; and this reasoning 
holds till AC come infinitely near to the position of the 
tangent. We infer, therefore, that the error, if there he 
one, must be infinitely small. 

But to ascertain whether there is any error in this re* 

suit, draw through the centre parallels to the chord and 

Fig. 60. tangent (fg. 6»); the angle ACB will be equal to a c fi, 

measured by the arc a b. On account of the parallels, 

the area C a and C n are equal ; and we have the arc m n 
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equal to C a added to B 6 ,* but the tire m n is equal to 
a b ! therefore the arc a b is equal to n C added to B 6, 
that is, equal to half the arc C a B. Hence we have rig- 
orously demonstrated that — The an^lemade by a tangent 
and chord, has for Us measure half the included arc. 

U8. If the meeting of the two lines ia beyond the cir- 
cumference (fg. 61), draw M 6 parallel to CB ; the arc Fig, 61 
A 6 will be equal to the difference between the two arcs 
AB and MN ; and the angle AM b, will be equal to the 
angle C (24) ; but the angle AM 6 has for its measure 
half the arc A i (116); therefore — The angle made by 
the two secants meeting teiihont the circumference, has for 
its measure half the difference of the ttco arcs embraced by 
the sides. 

119. This includes the case of the angle made by two 
tangents; for drawing the chord A b (jig. C2) from one Fig. 62. 
point of contact parallel to the other tangent ; the area 

AB and B h, will be equal (112), and the arc A b will be 
the difference between the two arcs A 6 B and AB. But 
half this arc A b measures the angle DAfi (116), and con- 
quently the angle ACB, equal to DAfi. Hence we say — 
The angle made by two tangents, is measured bij half the 
differmee nfthe arcs between their points of contact. 

120. From the reasoning in article 110, It follows that 
— All inscribed ang/es subtended by the same arc, are 
equal (fiS' ti3), as each has for its measure half this arc. Fi' 63 

121. Ifthe arc embraced by the angle is a semi-cir- " 
cumference, that ia, if the two sides of the inscribed an- 
gle arQ ill the cxtroraities of a diameter f>?g. 64), the Fig.ei. 
semi-are, which moaaures the angle, will be an arc of 

00'' ; tlicrcfore (27) — An angle inscribed in a semicircle 
is a righl-angle. 

122. Two angles, inscribed in opposite segments of 

the same circle, as ACB, ADB (fig. 6;t), will have, each Fig. 63. 
for its measure, half the opposite nrc; therefore the two 
will have for their measure, half the circumference ; 
consequently — The sum of two angles inscribed in oppo- 
site segments of the same circle, is equal to two right- 
angles. 

123. As every tangent to the circumference of a circle, 
is perpendicular to the radius whose extremity Is the point 
of contact (111); if we were required to draw a tangent 

to the circumference BFD (fig.&o) from the point A Fig. ce. 
without the circle ; we should draw a straight line from 
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iho point A to the centre C, and make AC the diam- 
eter of a circle whose circumference cuts that of the 
gifen circle in two points B, D, to which we should 
draw the straight lines AB, AD ; these will be tangents 
to the circumference BFD, For, drawing the radii CB, 
CD, the angles ABC, ADC, being each inscribed in a 
semicircle, will be right angles ; that is, the straight 
lines AB, AD, are perpendicular to the radii CB, CD, at 
their extremities (121). It appears that, from any point 
without a circle, lico tangents may be drawn to that cif- 
cle, J 

194. If we have the straight hne FG given in poSi- 
Fig. 66- tion (fig. 66), and the point B also given, we can de- 
scribe a circumference passing through B, to which GF 
shall be tangent at the point A. Draw AB ; bisect (his 
line by the perpendicular DC ; and from A draw a line 
perpendicular tu FG, meeting DC in tlie point C ; this 
point will be the centre, and AC the radius of the re- 
quired circumference. 

If BA be produced to E, the acule angles at A, made 
by the tangent and chord produced, will be equal to the 
angles inscribed in the grcnter segment of this circle; 
tlie obtuse angles at A, made by the tangent and chord 
produced, will be equal lo the nngles inscribed in the 
less segment (116, 117). It is therefore easy to solve 
this general problem, — UjMn a given straight line (as 
AB in this figure) to describe the segment of a circle, in 
which a given angle may be inscribed. 
. ^ 125. We have seen how we are to measure the angles 
which the chords, tangentg, and secants of any circle 
make with each other. Let us inquire into the laws 
which regulate the proportion of their parts. 

Let AB and CD be two chords which cut each other 
fie 67 at E (fig. 67). By drawing the chords CA and BD, wo 
' have two triangles CliA and BED ; the two anglts at C 
and B are equal, because they have each for a measure 
half the arc AD; the angles at E are vertical angles, 
and are therefore equal; consequently the other two an- 
gles A and D, are equal, and the two triangles arc there- 
fore similar, and give the proportion, .^^r:;— — . That 

is, the greater part of each chord divided by the less 
part of the other, gives the same ratio. This is what is 
called an inverse or reciprocal proportion ; and we say— ■ 
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Tmo chords vjhich intersect, divide each other into parts 
reciprocallr/ proportional. 

126. If these chords are perpendicular to each other, 
and one of them (as AB fig. 08) is a diameter, it will Fig. 6 
bisect the other in E (109) ; and therefore in the pro- 
portion, instead of ED, we may use its equal EC. This 

will give -— — — ; that is, EC is a mean proportional 

between AE and EB. 

Suppose we draw also the chord BC; since AB is a 
diameter, the angle ACB inscribed in a semicircle, is a 
right angle ; and CE is a perpendicular drawn from the 
vertex of the right-angle of the right-angled triangle 
ABC, to the hypothenuse, dividing the triangle into two 
smaller triangles. 

If we examine the triangles into which the triangle 
ACB is divided, we shall perceive that (he triangle ACE 
has B right angle and the angle A in common with the 
larger triangle ; the triangle BCE has a right angle, and 
the angle EBC in common with the larger triangle. 
Each of these partial trionglcs is therefore equiangular 
with the larger ; they are coiisequenily similar to it and 
similar to each other. If we compare each of them with 

, , AE AC 

the larger we ha\e the proportions — — z^ "Td > ^nd 

EB CB , ., 

TTi^ ^^ 4 ii ' *'' '' '' " ^ rnsa" pro|jortionat between 

ABandAE; and f R }•> a mean proportional between 
AB and ED. 

If, therefore, we con=]du these hues AC, AB, CB, 
and CE, in their coniie\ion wuh the circle, we should 
enunciate in thu m mner the truths just proved ; 
(1). A perpendicu/ai thaini from any point m the 
circumference nf a rti eh lit the diameter, is a mtan 
proportional hetioi cii the two tegmcnls of the dtametet ; 
(2). If, from the vertex nf an augh micribed m a lemt- 
cirele a perpeudtcular be diawn to the diameter, each 
of the chords tehieh form this angle, n a mean propor- 
tional between the whole diameter and the segment adja- 
cent to that choid 

The al>ove re'iult affjrds us the means of giving (he 
solution which we promised (101) of the problem — To 
find a line which shall be a mean proportional between two 
given lines. 
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[The learner will perceive that there are here iwo 
methods of solving this problem ; he can give examples 
of each.] 

127. If, however, we regard the triangle ACB, inde- 
pendently of its connexion with the circle, these truths 
will be enunciated thusi 

If from tke vertex of the right-angle in a right-angled 
triangle, a perpendicular he drawn to the hj/potlienuse, — 

{1), This perpendicular mil be a mean proportional 
between the two segments of the hypothenuse ; and will di- 
vide the triangle into two triangles similar to each other 
and similar to the whole. 

(2), Each of the sides zeill be a mean proportional be- 
tween the entire hypothenuse and the segment at^acent to 
that side. 

[These propositions were differently obtained in arti- 
cles 00 and HIO ] 

12b If theie lines instead oi meeting within the cir- 
cumfercni,e, were to meet beyond the circumference, as 
I in figure, (lO , bj diawing the chords CA and BD, we 
have also two eijuianguhr fmngles AEC and DEB; 
the angle E ib common to the two triatigles, and the two 
anglps at A and D, are mf asured by half the same arc ; 
consequently thi y ^re equal and the other two angles 
are equal, and the trianjlci similar; they will give us 

EA ED , 
(his proportion, =^ ;= :p^ , that is — Ti/ien. tuw secants 

meet beyond the ctreumferencc, the entire secants will be in 
the inverse ratio of the parts without the circle. 

120. As the truth of this last pro])osition docs not 
depend upon any particular position of the secant, we 
,, may suppose the secant DE (fi^. 70) to revolve about 
the ixiint E till the interior part CD vanishes and the sa- 
scant becomes a tangent ; the proposition will hold true 
to the vanishing point of the secant ; but at that point 
the exterior part becomes equal to the whole ; and we 

shall have =^ = vr' ^^^^ '^ — if > from the same point 
tmthout a circle, a tangent be drawn and also a secant, the 
tangent imll be a mean proportional between the entire se- 
cant and the exterior part. 

By drawing the two chords AF and BF, the two simi- 
lar triangles AEP and BEF, will give the same propor- 
tion. So that we are sure of the accuracy of this result. 
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Why are the triangles AEF and BEF similar 1 

130. If we make the tangent AB equal to the diame- 
ter of the circle (fig-lV), draw the secant through the Fig. 71. 
centre, and take upon the tangent the part AF er|Lial to 

the exterior pait of the secant, the last article will ffive 
the projiorlion 

AE _ AB AE — AB _ AB — AD 

AB~Ai3' ' ' AJT^ ~ AD ' 

But AE— AB is AD, and AB — AD is BF ; the pro- 

, „ ^ AF BF , ^ . 

portion therefore becomes -- - ^^ -^p ; and by inver- 
sion (7S) we have ^ = ^: that is, the iine AB is di- 

^ ' AF BF 

vided al F, so that the part AF is a mean proportional 
between the whole iine and the other part BF. This 
is called dividing a line into mean and extreme ratio. 

To divide the line AB into mean and extreme ratio, 
draw through one exlremiiy a perpendicular equal to half 
the iine; make this the radiusof a circle, through the cen- 
tre of which draw a secant meeting the given line in the 
other extremity ; the exterior part of the secant trans- 
ferred to the given line, gives us the point of division F. 

131. If we make the perpendicular BC equal to the 
given line AB (Jig. 72), the angle at A will be an angle Fig. 72. 
of 45°, that is, half of a right-angle (35), and the portion 

AC will be the diagonal of a sqnare whose side is AB. 
This suggests a method of comparing the diagonal with 
the side of the square. 

The method of making this comparison was given in 
article 74. If the side be applied to the diagonal, it will 
be contained in it once with a remainder AD ; if then 
we apply AD <o AB, it will be contained in it twice with 
aindor. Now we know (hat AB c ' '" 



as many times as AE contains AD; so that instead of 
comparing AF with AB, we have only to compare AB 
with AE ; but AE contains AB twice, with the remain- 
der AD. This remainder is lo bo compared with AB, 
which is the same thing as comjiaring AB with AE, hut 
this is the same as the last. It appears, then, that this 
is the commencement of a series of operations which can 
never terminate ; therefore — The side of a squart and 
its diagonal are incoiamensurable magnitudes — a result 
which we shall obtain hereafler by a different method. 
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Of Polygons inscribeii in a Circle, anc 



132. In figure 68, wc have the right-angiet! triangle 

de of which the diameter forms the hypothenuse of the 
triangle ; and as the vertices of <my triangle are tliree 
points not in the same straight line (110), it is manifest 
that a circumference may be ciescribed passing through 
these vertices. Under sncli circumstances the triangle is 
said to be inscribed in the circle. 

133. If we examine the inscribed triangle ABC (/g. 
Fig. 73. 73), we shall pcrceiie, that as each angle is an inscribed 

angle, it will have for its measure half the opposite arc, 
of which the side opposite to this angle is the chord ; 
and as the greater chord subtends the greater arc (107), 
we have an additional proof that the greater angle in a 
triangle is opposite to the greater side ('17). And as 
equal chords have equal arcs, and cquni arcs subtend 
equal angles ( 106), an equilateral triangle must ,have its 
angles equal (46) ; and the equal sides in an isosceles 
triangle, must be opposite to equal angles (45). 

We have also a new proof that the sum of the angles 
in every triangle, is equal to two right angles (35) ; for 
as each of the angles is measured by half of the opposite 
arc (116), the sum of three angles will have for Iheit 
measure half the sum of the three arcs, or half the cir- 
cumference ; which is the measure of two right angles 
(27). 

134. To inscribe a circle in a triangle ; bisect two of 
Fig. 74. tf*^ angles, as A and B (fig. 74) ; from the point of meet- 
ing of the two bisecting lines, draw perpendiculars OD, 
OE, OF, to the sides of the triangle ; the point O will 
be the centre, and these perpendiculars will be the radii 
of the circle. The two triangles AOE, AOF, have each 
a right-angle, and their angles at A equal; their other 
angles will therefore be equal ; and having the com- 
mon side AO, they wilt be equal by the third case of 
equal triangles ; OE and OF are therefore equal. In 
thesameway.it may be shown that OE and OD are 
equal. The circle, therefore, which has O for its centre 
arid OE for its radius, will have each side of the triangle 
ABC tangent to its circumference. The circle is said 
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to be inscribed in the triangle ; and the triangle is cir- 
cumscribed about llie circle. 

135. It will be readily seen that no circumference 
passing through the three points A, B, C, can also pass 
through the point E (_fig- 7-i)- A fiuadrilateral, there- Fig. 73. 
fore, cannot always be inscribed in a circle. It may be 
well to in(|iiire under what circumstances a qundrilal- 
eral may be inscribed in a circle. IT we consider the 
inscribed <] u ad ri lateral ABCD, we sliail perceive that tlie 
angle ADC has for its measure half the arc ABC; iftho 
angle ADC were less than it is, the others remaining the 
same, its vertex would be beyond the circumference ; If 
it were greater, the vertex would be within the circum- 
ference ; it must therefore be such as to be measured by 
the arc ABC. So also the three jioiots A, D, C, remain- 
ing the same, the angle at B must be such as to have for 
its measure half the arc ADC. But those two angles 
have for their measure half of an entire circumference ; 
their sum, therefore, must he equal to two right angles. 
In the same manner wo maysliow that thesumof theotlier 
two angles is equal to two right angles ; whence we in- 
fer, that — A qitadrilateral mat/ be inscribed in a circle, 
when Us opposite angles are supplements of each other. 

A square, therefore, and any other rectangle, may be 
inscribed in a circle; bat no other parallelogram. 

130. In polygons, generally, of a greater number of 
sides, it would be more dillicult to ascertain whether 
they could be inscribed. 

Suppose, however, we lake a certain number of equul 
lines, as AB, BC, CD and DE (fig-ir}), and dispose pig. 75. 
them as in the figure, so as to make equal angles whose 
vertices are at B C D The rircumference of onlv one 
circle cin be ilrawn through ihc three pointi A B, C; 
the relative positionof those points therefore determines 
the curvatuie But on account of the equnlit} of the 
Imes and angles, the rel itiie position of any three con- 
tiguous icrtices wdl be the same the same curiilure, 
therefore, would be required throughout, and the circu- 
lar aic which passes through the three vertices A B, C, 
if produced will pais through the other vertices We 
sav therefore that — Ami pojygm which has its sides 
egual and its anglts equal may be inscribed in a circle. 

Remark Ai the circumference of a circle may be di- 
vided into unequal parts, and chords may be drawn to 
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to the poinlsof division, forming inscribed polygons; it 
will be perceived that there is an endless variety of pol- 
ygons which mat/ be inscribed in a circle. 

137. If we construct the isosceles triangle ABC (fg. 
Fig. 76. 76), the angle ACB being any measure of four right- 
angles ; the perpendicular C a will bisect the side AB 
and measure the distance of the point C from tliis side. 
Jf this triangle be made to revolve about the side BC, 
till the point A comea again into the same plane, it 
will occupy the place of the isosceles triangle BCA', 
equal to ABC ; the perpendicular C a will fall upon C a', 
which is therefore equal to C « ; we have also the angle 
ABA' double the angle ABC, tlie angle at the base of 
the triangle. If we now revolve this triangle about ■the 
line CA' till B meets the plane of the pa])er in B', we 
shall have C a fsilling upon C a" perpendicular to A' B' 
and therefore measuring the distance of the point C from 
this line ; we have a polygonal angle B A'B' equal to twice 
the angle at the base of the isosceles triangle, and there- 
fore equal to ABA'. If we continue this process, as the 
angle ACB is a measure of four riglit-angles, the triangle 
after a certain number of turns, will have occupied all 
the angular space about C, bringing one of its sides lo 
the line AC, whence the triangle first departed. We 
shall therefore have the polygon ABA'B'A"B" of which 
all the sides are at the same distance from C ; if, there- 
fore, from the point C, with a radius equal to this dia- 
tance C a, we describe a circumference, it will touch 
each of the aides of the polygon ; the polygon is there- 
fore circumscribed about the circle. If we examine thia 
polygon we shall see that the sides arc all equal, and all 
the angles at the vertices are equal, being each equal to 
twice the angle at tlie base of the isosceles triangle used 
in generating this polygon. We say therefore — A poly- 
gon, whose sides are egval and whose angles are equal, 
maif be circumscribed about a circle. Because CA, CB, 
CA', &-C. are sides of the same isosceles triangle, they 
are all equal ; and if from C as a centre with the radi- 
us CA, we describe a circumference, it will pass through 
the vertices of the polygon. The polygon will then be 
inscribed. 

Which of the several classes of parallelograms (62) 
can be inscribed in a circle 1 

Which of the several kinds of parallelograms can be 
circumscribed about a circle T 
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138, In the polygons wliose sides arc equal and angles 
equal, whichever side be taken for (he base, the base will 
be of the same magnitude, the angles at tite base will be 
the same, and the opposite vertices will be determined 
by equal triangles similarly situated. On account of this 
regularity of their parts, these figures are called regular 
polygons. We have seen (136, VSI) that polygons whose 
sides are equal and angles equal, may bo iuscribed in a 
circle, and also circumscribed about a circle. We say, 
therefore — Regular polygons may he inscribed in a circle, 
and also circumscribed about a circle. 

139. In the regular hexagon ABA'B'A"B" (if^-. 76), Fi-. re 
the point C is called the centre of the polygon ; the equal 
angles ACB, BCA', &c. are called angles at the centre. 

As regular polygons of the same number of sides must 
have equal angles at the centre (15), tlicy will bo com- 
posed of the same number of similar isosceles triangles 
(46), and will therefore Ih: similar polygons (!I3;, and as 
the sides of the isosceles itianglos of which tlicy are com- 
posed, are the radii of the circumscribed circles, and the 
heights of tliese triangles, the tadii of the inscribed cir- 
cles ; it follows (OJJ) that — la regular polygons of the 
same number of sides, the perimeters are to each other as 
the radii of the circumscribed circles, and also as the radii 
of the inscribed circles. 

140. Each angle of an c(iuilatcral triangle is an angle 
of OOO (40); the chord of 60° is equal to radius. 
Therefore (fig. 77) — To draw an equilateral triangle, Fi;;. TT, 
describe a circular arc with n radius equal to the given 

side, take a chord equal to this radius, and draw radii 
from the centre to the exlremelies of this chord. 

141. It will be perceived that, as radius is equal to the 
chord of 00°, it may be applied six times to the circum- 
ference. This will give us a regular, inscribed hexagon, 
as ABDEFG. If we draw chords to the alternate angles 
of the hexagon, we shall have au inscribed equilateral 
triangle. And if we bisect each of the arcs subtended 
by the sides of the hexagon, and draw chords to tiie same 
arcs, we shall have a regular polygon of twelve sides, 
called a dodecagon. By continuing the process, we ob- 
tain regular inscribed polygons of 24, 48, 90, i.c. sides. 

149. If we draw two diameters perpendicular to each 
other (fig. 7S) and draw the chords (AB, BC, &c.) to p- ,g 
their extremhies, we shall have an inscribed quadrilat- 
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Fig. 78. eral, the sides of which are equal. We perceive that 
this figure is composed of four right-angled triangles, 
which ate also isosceles ; the acute angles therefore are 
each equal to half a right-angle ; but each angle of ihe 
inscribed quadrilateral is composed of two of these equal 
•angles, and is therefore a right-angle ; consequently the 
figure is an inscribed square. 

If we bisect the arcs AB, EC, &c. and draw the 
chords of those semi-arcs, we shall Imvc an i7isci'ibed 
octagon. And by continuing the process of subdividing 
the arcs and drawing chords to ihem, we shall have in- 
scribed figures of 16, 32, C4, &.c. sides. 

143. In the right-angled triangle AOB, we have (101) 
(AB)=zz(AO)« +{OB)%or(AB)3=2(AO)% as AO 
is equal to OB ; and if we extract the second root of both 

sides of this equation, we shall have AB = AO X (2)^ ; 
or considering the radius AO as unili/ or one, it gives 
AB = (2)i This is the side of the inscribed square. 
It is always the diagonal of a square whose side is AO, 
equal to unity. Now it is known that there is no numer- 
ical expression for this value (2)^ independent of the 
radical form ; and as this quantity is incommensurable 
with unity, it follows that the diagonal is incommensura- 
ble with the side of a square (ISl). We see, however, 
that notwithstanding this incommensurableness, the geo- 
metricai process gives us their ratio exactly. The ratio 

of Ike diagonal to the side of the square, is (2)^. 

The side of the inscribed equilateral triangle is ob- 
tained from figure 77, thus : (EB)= z= (EA)= — (AB)= ; 
but as AB is equal to radius or one, and EA equals twice 
radius or two, we have (EB)= ^4 — 1 1;: 3 ; therefore 

EB=(3)' 

The side of the regular inscribed hexagon equals radi- 
us, or one. Having the side of an inscribed polygon, we 
have its perimeter, and radius entering into the expres- 
sion, we have the ratio of the perimeter to radius. 
Fig. 79. 144. If in the circle ABFGH, &c. (fg. 79) we di- 
vide the radius AC into extreme and mean ratio at E, 
EC being the larger part, take the chord AB equal to 
EC, and join EB and BC ; the result of this division of 

radius gives p^ = jp- ; but substituting for EC its 
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equal AB, wo have -ri7=-rFi- Wo have, therefore, 

' AB AE 

in the two triangles ABC, ABE, the angle A common 
and the sides about this angle proportional ; they are 
therefore similar (91) ; but as ABC is an isosceles trian- 
gle, ABE must be an isosceles triangle, and EB is equal 
to AB or to EC ; the triangle EBC is therefore isosce- 
les, and the angle ECB, which, on account of the similar 
triangles, is equal to ABE, is also equal to EBC ; conse- 
quently each of the angles at the base of the isosceles 
triangle ABC is double the angle at the vertex ; whence 
the angle ACB is \ of tivo right angles or A of four right 
angles; the arc AB which subtends this angle, must 
therefore be t^j- of the circumference ; and the chord AB 
is the side of a regular inscribed decagon. 

By joining the alternate vertices BG, GI, &c. of the 
regular inscribed dcc^fgon, we have the regular inscrib- 
ed penti^n. And by bisecting the arcs and drawing 
chords, we obtain regular inscribed polygons of 20, 40, 
80, &o. sides. 

145. The arc subtended by the side of a regular in- 
scribed decagon, is one tenth of the circumference; and 
the arc subtended by the side of the regular inscribed 
hexagon, is one sixth of the circumference. Let the arc 
BP be ono sixth of the circumference; if we subtract 
from this the arc BA, which is ^^ of tlie circumference, 
we shall have the arc AP — -J- — yV = tV of the circum- 
ference ; and (he chord AP will be the side of a regular 
inscribed polygon of 15 sides. By the process of bisect- 
ing the arcs, wc obtain polygons of 30, CO, &.c. sides. 

146. If we could divide any arc into three e<[UHl parts, 
we could obtain successively the arcs subtended by the 
sides of regular inscribed polygons of 9, 18, 27, 30, 45, 
&-C. sides ; but this division refers itself to the famous 
problem of the trisection of the angle, whose solution was 
so much sought by the elder geometers; "being in 
poiut of difRculty, or rather perhaps of impossibility, on a 
footing with the other two celebrated problems, viz. the 
duplication of the cube, and the quadrature of the cir- 
cle." Elementary geometry has not yet furnished us 
with the means of solving this problem. 

147. Having a rrgular inscribed polygon of any nitm- 
ber of sides, we may circumscribe about the circle a regu- 
lar ■polygon of the same number of sides, by drawing tan- 
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gents to the circle through (he vertices of the inscribed 
poljgoD. Ifwe draw the radii CA, CB, CD, &c. ('/T^. 
*^- 80) to tlic vertices of the inscribed polygon ABDEFG, 
and draiv through these vertices, pRrpendicuJar to radius, 
the straight linos <:h, bil, ik, fj',fg, nn, we sjiall Itave the 
regular circumscribed polygon ubdefg, of the same 
number of sides. 

Remark. Tlie pcrpeniiicular CA, CB, &,c. drawn from 
the centre of the regular polygon to one of its sides, 
(which iilwnys bisects that side) is called the npol/iegm 
of tlic polygon. C m is the ajioihegm of the inscribed 
poly^son. 

l-iS. It is manifest that by increasing the number of 
sides in the inscribed polygon, we increase its perimeter, 
ivhich can never be greater than the circumference ; and 
by increasing tSio niunbor of sides of the circumscribed 
pologon, ive diminish its perimeter, which can never be 
Jess tijmi the circumference. The circumference of the 
circle being then the Imit of this approximation, or the 
value to which these two magnitudes approach ; wo say 
that — TAe cirrMmferencc of the etrda is equivahnt to the 
perimeter of the regular inscribed (or mrcmascribed ) jtol- 
ygon of an hfmte nimbrr of sides. 

Two circles may therefore be considered t\vo similar 
polygons; whence (13!)) — 'T/ie clrcumferencua of two 
circles wc to each other in the ratio of their radii, or of 
their diameters. 

Remark. The apothegm of the inscribed or circum- 
scribed polygon of an infinite number of sides must be 
infinitely near to radius. 

The consideration of the ratio of the circumference to 
radius, or to the diameter, wc shall defer for the present. 
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PART FIUST. 

Section II. — Oflhe Measure md C la f Plane 

Surfaces 

149. In discussing the proper fpl h res thus 
far, we have considered only th 1 nd h angles, 
and their several relations to each h u regard- 
ing the quantity of surface emb d by h o tline or 
perimeter of tlie figure. The 1 le m n f surface 
or superfcies in any geometrical figu e 11 d ts area. 
The word surface, in general, we use to signify superfi- 
cial extent without regard to quantity. 

150. In speaking of figures as equal, we have said 
that it is an indispensable condition of geometrical equal- 
ity that the figures compared should coincide by super- 
position. But it is evident that two figures may have the 
same amount of surface, and still be very different i^ 
form. Such figures we call cquioahnf. A field of a 
circular form may have the same superficial extent with 
auother field whose ibim is quadrangular ; we should say 
that the two fields are eqi'ivalmt or equal in area. 

In comparing parallelograms we consider one side as 
the base of the figure, and the perpendicular distance of 
this side from the opposite, the keigltt of the figure. 
Sometimes we call one side the inferior base, and the 
opposite, the superiiir base. In triangles one side is 
taken for the btrse, and the perpendicular distance of this 
side from the vertex of tlie opposite angle, is the keig/tl 
of the triangle. 

151. To compare two parallelograms ABCD, ABEF, 

(fg. 81) whose bases are equal, and heights equal, [liace pj gj 
their bases together as in figure 82. On account of tlieir Fig! 82. 
equal heights and the parallelism of their opposite sides, 
their superior bases CI), EF, will be in the same straight 
line CF. We shall have two triangles CAE, DBF, of 
which the sides CA and DB are equal and parallel, be- 
ing opposite sides of the same parallelogram {S9) ; AE 
and BF are equal and parallel for the same reason. The 
two angles CAE, DBF, having their sides parallel and 
directed the same way, are equal ; and the tivo triangles 
CAE, DBF, are equal by the second case of equal trian 
gles. If from the whole quadrilateral CACF, we take 
5* 
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the triangle DBF there mil reimiii the parallelogram 
ABDC ; and if from the &arae quadrilateial ne take the 
equal triangle CAE, there Mill remain the pirallelogram 
ABFE ; tlie Iwo parallelograms must therelore be ecjuiv- 
aleiit. \Vc therefore &ay — Pat alldosrams of equal ha'^es 
and equal heiglUs, are eipiivalcnt, 

152. As every rectangle is n parallelogram it follona 
that — Evert/ parallelogram is eqmoalent to a icctangle of 
an equal base and equal height. 

153. We have seen that tlie diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram divides it into two equal triangles (00) ; the trian- 

Fig. 83. gle ABC (fg. S3) is then one half of the parallelo- 
gram A BCD ; and therefore (15-2)— Eicjj tiiatigle is 
Equivalent to one half of a lecf angle of an equal ba^e and 
equal height. And consequently — All titan Ics of equal 
bases and equal hairhli, at e eqini alint, 

154. We sec that the triangle and parallelogram are 
hotli referred to the lectatigle for the moT-uie of their 
&rca. If then we can find tiie e\act nicT,ure of ihp 
rectangle, we have the meins of raea'^uring (he area of 
any parallelogram or triangle, and, hence of any recli- 
linear figure, as all roclilinear figures may be dmded into 
triangles by drawing di igon lis through opposite \ erlices 

155. To compare two rectangles of the sime height 
and unequal bases, place the lesb upon the greater so 
that two equal sides may coincide, and the base CF lie 

V\^. ^}. along the base CD (fig. S4). 

If the bases are commensurable, divide them by a com- 
mon measure ; and through the points of division, draw 
lines parallel to the side OA. Suppose tliis common 
measure to be contained eight limes in AB, and five times 
in AE; those lines parallel to CA will divide the larger 
rectangle into eiiihl equal rectangles, of which the small- 
er rectangle AECF will contain five. This will give us the 

. ABCD AB , . ^ 
proportion xi^pp ^= xp ' ^""■^ '^' ""^ "™ fectangles are 

to each other in the ratio of tlieir bases. 
Vis,. S5. If the bases AB, AE are incommensurable, (fig. 85) di- 
vide the larger AB by a measure of the smaller. Sup- 
pose it to be contained a certain number of times with the 
indefinitely small remainder B b, less than any assignable 
magnitude, which denote by d ; and draw through b a 
straight line parallel to BD. Let us denote the difference 
between the rectangle whose base is AB and the rectangle 
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whose base is A 6 by m ; as A 6 anii AE are commeii- 

, „ , , ABCD — w 

surabic, wo shall have the proiiortion " 7 t^( rB — ^^ 

— -r-n — • If we apply tlie measure of AE one time more 

than it is contained in AB, it will reach beyonii B to 6' ; 
and suppose this excess B h\ which we denote by d', to be 
less than any assignable magnitude, (since we can divide 
AE into piirls so small that this excess shall be as little 
as we please), if we draw through h' a line parallel loBD, 
meeting CD produced, we shall have a rectangle which 
exceeds the rectangle ABCD by an indefinitely small 
excess which we designate by m'. According to what is 
proicd in the precciling part of this article, ive have 
ABCD + HI' AB + d' „, ^, „ ,, , . 

— TTTv-.-;; — = --.-=—. Wo see, therefore, that in 

AECi' AI. 

comparing these two rectangles and their bases, if any 
magnitude howci'er small he added to the rectangle 
ABCD, a corresponding magnitude must be added to its 
base AB to preserve the proportion ; and if any magni- 
tude however small be subtracted from the rectangle 
ABCD, n corresponding magnitude must be subtracted 
from its base to prosorvo the pixiportion ; it titercfore fol- 
lows necessarily, that if nothing be added to, or subtract- 
ed from the rectangle, nothing must he added to, or sub- 
tracted from its base, to preserve the proportion ; and we 

, , ABCD AB , . , 
consequently have f^pp =^ t-ft ! t™!^ '^i '""^ rectan- 
gles are in the ratio of their bases though the bases are 
incommensurable. We therefore say — T/oo rectangles 
of the same height, nrc to each other in the ratio of their 
bases. 

■^150. As the side AC might have been taken as the 
common base of the two rectangles whose heights 
are AB and AE ; we have from the same proportion 
ABCD AB , . , , , ^ 

T-^;-;^ ^= y-=-, this general rule also — Tieo rectangles 
ALXit At' 

of equal bases are to each oilier in the ratio of their 
lieights, 

157. As a triangle is equivalent to half the rectangle 
of the same base and height, it follows from the last two 
articles, that — Two triangles, of equal heights, are to 
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each other in the ratio of their bases ; and two triangles 
of equal bases, are to each other in the ratio of their 
keiffhts. 
'■■ "153. If we place two rectangles ffg. 80) so as to have 
the point C a vertex in each, and their sides parallel ; and 
produce BA and FE to meet in H ; we shall have anoth- 
er rectangle ACEH, with which each of the others may 
be compared ; these will giro the following proportions 
,..., ABCD CD ACEH AC ,. ,. , 

< l^'^) ACEH = CE • CEFG = CG' ^^ "^ ""'^'^'^ 

. . , . ,„ . ABCDxACEir 

these ratios m order, it wdl give ; — — 



a the first ratio of the proportion, the 



' ACEH X CEFG ~ 
CDxAC , 
CE"x CG ■ 

same factor ACEH, occurs both in the numerator and 
denominator ; it may therefore bo stricken out, which 

.„ . ABCD CD X AC „ , ,,^ ^, .„ . . 
W.11 give g3^ = ^^-^^ . But CD X AC .s the 

product of the base of the rectangle ABCD by its height, 
and CE X CG is the product of the base of the rectan- 
gle CEFG by its height. Therefore— Two rcefaagles 
are to each other as the products of their bases by their 
heights. 

159. It is usual to estimate areas by square feet, square 
yards, square rods, &c. By a square foot, we mean a 
square whose side is one foot ; by a square yard, a 
square whose side is one yard, &c. If we have a rect- 
angular floor whose length is six yards, and breadth five 
yards, in order to ascertain its orea let us diviile the end 
Fig. 87. of the room AC fjf^. 87) into yards, nnd through each 
division draw lines parallel to .'iB : this will divide the 
floor into five equal rectangles, eich a yurd in width and 
six yards long ; if then we divide the line AB into por- 
tions of one yard each, and through these points of divi- 
sion draw lines parallel to A a, we shall divide the rect- 
angle AB a b into six equal squ.ires whose side is one 
yard ; each of the other rectangles abed, &lg. will con- 
tain sis square yards; so that the whole rectangle will 
contain five times six square yards, or thirty square 
yards. This might have been at once obtained by mul- 
tiplying the number expressing the linear yards in AB, 
by the number of linear yards in AC. 

If we would have the area of a rectangle in square 
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Ibet, wu must iriuliiply the imm!>er of linear Icet in one 
side hy the number of feet in the contiguous side. This 
sliow9 us what is meant by the protliict of two lines ; and 
wc therefore say — The area of a rectangle is expressed bff 
the product of its base. muUipUed by its height. 

100. As any parallelojiram is equivalent to a rectangle 
of llio same base and height — The area of an)/ parallel- 
agra/ii is tlir. produet of the base multiplied bi/ the height. 
And therefore (153)— !»<! arcn of a triangle is half the 
prud/ici of the base multiplied iiij the height. Conse- 
rjuentl^ ruiff tiDo triangles arc to each ether as the pro- 
duct.< of their bases by their heights. 

1(J1. If we designate the heijfht of a rectangle by a, 
and the base hj b, the area will be expressed by n X 6 ; 
ota.b; and the rectangle is said to be cortto'/jc/ by the 
two lines a and b. If the base of" the rectangle is equal 
to its height, the figure is n square (03), and its area is 
expressed by a. a, or a^ (73). Ilenco the second power 
of a quantity is frequently called its square." A triangle, 
whose height is a, and whose base is 6, will bo repre- 
sented by ^a.i, or -^-. 

163. Problem. To construct upon a given line c 
(fg.88) a rectangle equivalent to the given rectangle Fig. 8 
a . b. Find a fourth proportional (97) to the three given 
lines c, a, b ; let d be tliis fourth proportional ; we have 

- ^ -7- I*Iultij)lj both sides by a and also by d, we have 

c X <!^ a X b ; the rectangle contained by the two lines 
c and d is the rectangle required. 

1G3. Problem. To find a square equivalent to a 
given rectangle. Let a and 6 be the two sides of the 
given rectangle ; find a mean proportional bctiveen these 
two linos (98) ; let c be this mean proportional ; we have 

- =::"■- ; multiply both by c and b, we have aX l> = c^ ; 

c is the side of the required square. 

• The exi)ression " a square," or " the square of a," 
may be used when, as in the present case, we wish to 
designate the area of a rectangle, each of whose sides is 
expressed by a; but when the product n X ", or a^, is 
not considered as representing such in area, it should 
never be read " a square." 
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164. Problem. To find a square equivalent lo a given 
triangle. Let a be the height of the triangle and b the 
base. Find c a mean proportional between a and ^6, 

We shall then have - ;= ^ ; and by multiplying by 

both the denominators we obtain ^ « x & =^ "^^ ! ^^^"^ '^i 
c is the side of the square sought. 

105. Any polygon may be changed into an equivalent 
polygon of a less number of sides, by using the principle 
that triangles of the same base and height are equivalent. 
Suppose we have the pentagon ABCDE. Draw the dj- 

^'S- ^- agonal AD (Jig. 89) ; through the vertex E draw EF 
parallel to this diagonal and meeting CD produced in F ; 
and draw AF ; the pentagon ABCDE will be transform- 
ed into the equivalent quadrilateral ABCF. In the same 
manner all polygons may be reduced to equivalent trian- 
gles. 

\m. If we would ascertain the measureof a trapezoid, 

f 'S- 9f ■ as ABCD (Jig. 90), AB and CD being the parallel sides ; 
draw the diagonal AD ; this will divide tiie trapezoid in- 
to two triangles whose bases are respectively the two 
parallel sides of the figure, and whose common height is 
the perpendicular distance AF of these two sides. Each 
triangle will have for its measure the height multiplied 
by half the base {160). Therefore the sum of the two 
triangles will have for its measure the product of the 
common height into half the sum of their bases. We 
therefore say — Tlie measure of a trapezoid is the product 
of half the sum of the parallel sides, mttlliplicd by their 
perpendicular distance. 

If we take a for the height of a trapezoid, and 6 and b' 
for the two parallel sides, the area will be expressed by 

167. Let us now compare two similar triangles, as 
Fig. 91. 31 and gf, (Jig. 91). Let their heights be a and a', and 
l(a.b) 



their bases 6 and 6' ; this will give -^ = 



iving out the common factor |, we have --- 



■ a'.li'' 



But because the triangles are similar, we have (91) 
— =z r; ; we might therefore substitute — for its equal 
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— in the preceding equation ; which gives ^, =i fiTT.' 

or which is the same thing, ~-=^--^. We see, there- 
fore, that the two ttianglea are to each other in the ratio 
o( the second poiccrs of their bases. Any other homolo- 
gous sides being talien for bases, would give a similar 
result. And as all homologous linos are proportional iu 
similar triongles, we have this general rule — Sintilnr tri- 
(mgles are to each other as the second powers of their ho- 
mologous dimensions; or, as the squares described upon 
their homologous lines. 

168. As Iwo similar polygons of any number of sides 
(93) are composed of the siime number of similar trian- 
gles of proportional dimensions, this result may be readi- 
ly applied to them. 

The two si ■■ 
diagonals, ea 

spending triangles in the other (93). The homologous diag- 
onals a, b, and a', b', give the proportion — n: -j (92), 

The similar triangles, in the two figures, give tlie propor- 

L «= M a^ , N b^ N a-' 

trons ^7= ^,'lif = ^. -n'l ^ - ^T^' °'W = ^^ 

(1G7) ; therefore (S4) I^—-^ ^ _ «". . ,i.., ;. 



i' _|_ M' -j- A"' ~ a" ' 
— The areas of similar polygons are to each other as tite 
second powers of their homologous dimensions ; or as the 
squares described upon their corresponding lines. 

im. Suppose we have the two triangles ABC, AEF, 
"3} having the common angle A ; draw the perpen- f 
s BD and EG to the side AC; the similar triangles 

ABD, AEG, give the proportion =-=; ::^ — — . But the two 



" AEF ~ AF X EG 

lultiply these two proportions in order, and suppress 

BD ,,,. ABC ABxAC 

.ommon factor ^, we shall have ^^. =^^^-p. 

, ia — If two triangles kaoean angle of the one equal 
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to an angle of the other, their areas will be as the jyrodiicts 
of the sides containing the equal angles. 
Fig. 94. 170. If we take CE (fig. 94) equal to the sum of the 
two lines a and b, and construct upon it the square 
CEFG ; and upon the part CD, equal to a, construct the 
square CDIH, and produce the sides HI nnd DI to L and 
K ; we shall liave tlic square of CE (the sum of the two 
lines a and b) divided inio four parts, viz. CDIH, IKGL, 
DELI, and HFKI. Because CEGF is a square, CF is 
equal to CE ; and because CDIH is a square, CH is 
equal to CD ; therefore FH is equal to DE, or b ; and 
HI being one side of the square CD or a, tlie rectangle 
HFKI is a rectangle contained by two lines, one equal to 
a, and the other equal to b ; DELI is is a rectangle of 
the same dinicnsions; and ILGK is a square whose ^ide 
is equal to DE, or b ; so that the whole figure, wliicli is 
the square of CE (the sum of the two lines, a and b), 
contains two squares, which are the squares of the parts 
a and 6 ; and two equal rectangles each of which is con- 
tained by these two parts. This gives the equation 
(a + b)-' =: a= + i^-f 2 (a . b), which may be enunci- 
ated as follows — If a Ihic is equal to the sum of two ether 
lines, the sgiiare described nj}on this line is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the two Hues, plus tivicc the rectan- 
gle contaitted by the two lines. 
Fig. 95. !7I. Take (fg. 95) CD the differeKCe between two 
lines a and h; construct upon I!D, equal to a, the squyre 
AUDI; and upon CD, equni to the tlifFcrcnce of the two 
lines, another square CDEF ; produce EF to G, making 
FG equal to b; and complete the square FGHI, which 
will be the square of 6 ; so that the whole figure is equal 
to the square of « plus tiie square of 6 ; but ABCK is a 
rectangle contained by tlio two lines a and b ; EOITK is 
an equal rectangle ; if wo take away these two rectan- 
gles, we shall have left the square CDFE, (the square of 
a — b). This gives the equation (a — b)^ =a^-\-b' 
— 2 fa . 6J, which gives tiiis general rule — The square 
of the difference of two lines, is equal to the square of the 
greater, plus the square of the less, jninus Iwiee the rcctaii' 
gle contained by the two. 

172. Let a represent the hypothenusc of a right-angled 

triangle whose two sides are 6 and c. From the vertex 

r- M of the right-angle draw AD (fig. 96} perpendicular to the 

^^ ■ hypolhenuae. We have (lOiythe two equations, CD:= 

Ho.tPrihyGoOgle 
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{CAY h^ ,y,r, (AB)= c^ .,,. 

\—-i-= -, and DB — ''--J-::::: —. Adding these 

equations, wo Jiave CD + DB — CB — a — ^i+il; 

and multiplying both aides by a, we liave ir^ :^ &= +1^*1 
that ia — The square described upon the hypothcitiise of a 
right-angled triangle, is equivalent to the sain of the 
squares drserihed upon the other two sides. 

173. Wo may demonstrate this truth from the aroas 
immediately, without referring the lines to numbers, as 

in tho above proof. Upon the hypothenuse CB (Jig. 97) Fig. !)7. 
construct the sijuare CF ; and upon the inside of the 
other sides CA, AB, construct the two squares Oil and 
AL ; from the vertex A of the right-angle draw AD 
perpendicular to the hyiwthenuse and produce it toG; 
and produce ML and JIN till tliey meet the periphery of 
the square CEFB; the points of meeting will be the ver- 
tices F and E ; for tlie triangle LBF has its sides respec- 
tively ]>crpondicular to those of the original triangle jVBC, 
its angles are ihcrcfisre equal ; and having LB equal to 
AB, being a side oF tho same square, the two triangles 
are therelbro equal by the third case, their iiypot lien uses 
arc consequently equal, and ML produced must meet 
BF in the point F ; in the same manner we may show 
that HN produced will fall ttpon tho point E. 

The s<iuare AL and the parallelogram AKFB, are 
upon the same base AB, and have the same height DL, 
thoy are therefore equivalent (l.>l) ; UK and BG arc par- 
allelograms upon the same base BF, and have the same 
lieight BD, they arc therefore equivalent ; that is, the 
square upon the aide AB is equivalent to the rectangle 
BG : in the same manner we may show that the square 
upon CA is equivalent to the rectangle CG : therefore 
the sum of the squares b^ +e' is equivalent to the sum 
of the rectangles CG and BG ; but these two rectangles 
taken together make the square of the hypothenuse'a^. 
This gives us the equation a- ^ 6^ -f- e' , the same re- 
sult as that obtained by the other process. 

174. Ueinnrk. This is one of the most important prop- 
-"18 in elementary geometry, A method of proving it 

:lrically was long a desideratum with the ancient 
Iters. It was at length discovered by Pythagoras. 

known by the name of the Pythagorean proposition ; 

is the 47th of the Ist hook of Euclid. 
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Next to this in importance, as a geometrical truth, and 
nearly connected with it, is the proposition — Similar 
figures have their homologous measttres proportional. In 
the application of the elementary principles, these two 
propositions are continually used. 

J|_75. If6»4-.c'=aS then 6= — n^—c^, and c' 
r= ffi" — b" ; that is, The square of one side of a right- 
angled triangle, is equivalent to the square of the hy- 
pothenuse. Minus the square of the other side. 

}. 176. In figure 98, let AB = «, and CB = fi. Pro- 
duce AB to E, making BE:= 6, then AE will be equal 
tOrt + 6, and AC will be equal to a — b. Upon AB 
make the square AD, which will be the square of « or a^; 
and upon AC construct the square AF, which will be the 
square of n — b, that is (a~~bp. If we complete the 
rectangle AH, it will be the rectangle contained by 
o -|- 6 and a — h ; and as the part M' is equal to the part 
jWof the figure, instead of the rectangle AH, we may 
take its equivalent AIKPLB ; but this part of the figure 
is equal to the square IB with the square KL taken from 
it, that is, equal to a^ — 6^; so that the rectangle AH is 
equivalent to the diflerence between tbe square described 
upon a and the square described upon h, ivhicli gives the 
equation (a-^b) X ("■ — b) = a^ — b^. The rectangle 
contained by the sum and difference of two lines, is equiv- 
alent to the difference of the squares described upon the 
two lines. 

,. "■ 177. The two rectangles CEGD, DBFG, (fig. 97) of 
the same height are in the ratio of their bases CD and DB 
(155) ; but they are equivalent respectively to the squares 
of the two sides, CA and AB, to which they are adjacent ; 
consequently — The squares of the two sides of t/tc right- 
angled triangle, are to each other in tlte ratio of the ad- 
jacent segments of the hypolhenuse. 

178. Suppose that the angle A, instead of being aright- 

i. angle, is an obtuse angle (fig. 99) ; produce the side CA 
till it meet in D, the perpendicular BD, drawn from the op- 
posite vertex ; denote the perpendicular by y, and the dia- 
tonce AD by x. The right-angled triangle ABD (172) 
gives the equation c" ^^ y^ -\~ x^ ; and the triangle CBD 
gives a' = y2^(x + by=r +^= +6= +2 (6 X *) 
(170). And substituting c' for its value, we have a^ = 
c^ + ft' -f- 2 (6 X x). Wc therefore say — In an obtuse- 
angUd triangle, the square of the side opposite the obtuse 
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angle, is equivatenl to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides, plus twice tlie rectangle contained by one of 
those sides and the distance of the vertex of the obtuse an- 
glefrom thefoot of the perpendicular drmon, from the op- 
posite vertex to this side produced. 
'179. If the angle A be acute, the perpendicular BD 
(fig. 100), will fnll within the triangle. Designating AD 
by I, and BD by y, we have (i^Qy = (b — xp = 

(CD)==^3 -1-63 + j;s _ 2 (A X :k); and substituting es 
for its value, we have n= := e= -|-i* — 2 {& X x); that is 
— In an oblique-angled triangle, the square if the side op- 
posite an acute angle, is equivalent to the sum of the squares 
of the other tioii sides, minus fioicc the rectangle contained by 
one of the sides adjacent to this angle, and the distance of 
this angle from the foot of the perpendicular drawn to 
this adjacent side from the opposite vertez. 

ISO. Ill figure !)!), (170) we liavc {CD)= =z:*= -f- 5^ 
+ 2 (6 X '■) ; and subtracting x^ from each side, we have 
{CD)^—x'=b'-\-'ii{bxx). We had also on the 
same figure, a- ^ c^ -\- b^ -\- 2 {li X f) ', subtracting c' 
from each side we have «= — c^ = b- + 2 (b x ^) i 
therefore «= — e^= (CD)= — x^. 

In figure 100 (17!)} we have (CD)^ = z^ + b^—2 
(bxx); therelbre (CD)' — x" = b^ — 2 {b X ^) i but 
we had in the same article «= = c= -f 6= — 2 (6 x ^ ) ; 
which gives ft^ — c-:=b'' — 2(6 X *); therefore n' — c^ 
~{CDy—x', We therefore ss^y— If from the ver- 
tex of either of the angles of any triangle, a perpendicu- 
lar be draton to the opposite side (produced if necessary) 
the difference of the sqaares of the sides containing this 
angle, will be eqniiialcnt to the diffcicnce of the squares 
of the two distances of the foot of tlm perpendicular from 
the other vertices of the triangle. ^ 

IS). If we would lind the side of a square equivalent 
to two given squiires; we haie only to make aright- 
angled triangle, the two sides of which aie respectively 
equal to the sides of the given squares , the hypotbenuse 
will be the side of the square sought (17^). 

If we would find the side of a square equivalent to the 
sum of several squares, as a- -\-b^ -)- c* + d^, &.C. (fig. 
101) J construct a right-angled triangle ABC, whose two Fig.IOl. 
sides are a and b, the square of the hypothenuse (m'^J will 
))e equivalent to the two squares a^ and 6^; then make 
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another riglit-angied triangtc u'iili tlie Iwo sides ?« and e; 
the square or the hjpotlicLiuse (n") will be eqaivaleiit to 
the sum of the first three squares ; that is, ifl =z iifi -J- c^; 
therefore v^ = ««-[- &9 + c^; or n = (a^ + h^ + c^)^ ; 
proceed in the some way with any number of squares. 
182. If we would find a square ei|uivn!eiit to the dif- 
Fig.ioa. ference between two given squares, <fi and lA (fig. ] 02) ; 
draw a line AC, equal lo the sido of tlie smullcr of tlie 
two squares, U' ; at A draw the indefinite line AB, per- 
pendicular to AC ; then fiom C as a centre with a radius 
equal to the side of the larger square, draw an urc cutting 
the perpendicular in the point B ; BA will be the siile of 
the square souglit ; for we have c~ ^= <fl — //- ; c ^= 

■ ISa. If from the summit of any triangle, iis ACB 
Fig.lOS. (^g- 103), we draw a straight line, as CE, lo the middle 
of the base, it will divide the trinngie into two triangles, 
oneof wliich (if the sides CA and CB are unequal) will be 
an obluae-angled triangle, and tlie other nn acute-angled 
triangle. If we draw the perpendicular CD, and designate 
the line CB by a, AC by b, AE and EB each by ^f, ED by 
X, and CE by m : the triangle ACE will give tlio equatiou 
lfi = m^-\-{icf-\-2{ic X x), (178); the other trian- 
gle gives the equation c^ =:: m^ -\- {-i c)^ — 2 (j "^ X *), 
(179); adding tliese two equations, wo have a^ j_ ja _ 
2m9-|-2(i-cf ; that is— 7/' « li,ie be dramn from the 
vertex of ant/ angle of a triangle to the middle nf the op- 
posite side, twice the square of this line, ndded lo twice 
the square of half this opposite side, loill be eqiiivuknt to 
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the sum of the sfjiiarcs of the two sides which contain this 
angle. 

Kig.104. 184. If in the parallelogram ACBD (fig. 104) we 
draw the two diagonals, they will bisect each other at E ; 
and according to the last article, the triangle ACB gives 

62 + «a = 2(AE)a + 2(CE)3; 

.a+rf3 = 2(AE)2 + 2(DE)^; 
adding now the two equations, and considering that CE 
equals DE, we have a^ + b^ -^c^ + cP=zi ( AE)^ + 4 
{CE)2. But 4 (AE)3 is the square of 2AE ; tliat is, the 
square of AB; and 4 (CE)^ is the square of 2CE, the 
square of CD. The equation, therefore, becomes 
oS _|_ J9 _j_ ^2 + rfS — ( AB)2 -f (CD)a. That is—The 
sum of the squares of the four sides of a parallelogram. 
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is equivalent to the sum of the squares of the two diago- 

185, A regular polygon (fg. 70) is composed of a Fig. 76. 
certain number of equal isosceles triangles, whose bases 
make the perimeter of the polygon, and whoso com- 
mon height C a is the apothegm of the polygon. 
The area of each of these triangles is the product of its 
base into lialf ihe height ; therefore — Tlie area of a reg' 
ular polygon is expressed by the product of its perimeter 
multiplied by half its apothegm ; that is, by half the ra- 
dius of the inscribed circle. 

ISO. As two regular inscribed polygons of the same 
ntiraber of sides are composed each of the same number 
of equal triangles ; and as the triangles in the one poly- 
gon are similar to those of the other, these similar Irian- 

, .. ,.,., .,, . , . BOC (ISO)s 

gles (fg. 10*.) will g.ve the proportion j^ = ^^^ = j^jg ^^ 

(ON)« 6 (BOC) _ ( B0)3 _ (ON]3 

(onp'' '"ti(l.oe)-(bof-(auf 
BOC is the larger polygon, and sis times ooc la the 
smaller polygon ; BO, b o, are radii of the circumscribed 
circles; and ON, on, are radii of the inscribed circles. 
We therefore say — 'The areas of regular polygons of the 
same number of sides, are to each other as the squares of 
the radii of the cireumsa-ibed circles, and also of the in' 
scribed circles. 

187. It is manifest that as we increase the number of 
sides in the inscribed regular polygon, we increase its 
area, which may approach indefinitely near to that of the 
circle, but can never exceed it. And as we increase the 
number of sides in the regular circumscribed polygon, 
we diminish its area, which, though it may approach in- 
defiaitely near to that of the circle, can never be less. 
We have also seen (148) that as the number of sides of 
the inscribed and circumscribed polygons are increased, 
their perimeters approach in value to that of the circum- 
ference. 

If we suppose thai the number of sides of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon is so great that the excess of its pe- 
rimeter over the circumference is less than any assigna- 
ble magnitude, which excess we denote by d; the area 
of the polygon will exceed the area of the circle, which 
we express by A, by an exceedingly small quantity, which 
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we denote by m. If we denote the circumference by C, 
the perimeter of the polygon will ha expressed by C -\-d! 
the radius of this circle, whicli we denote by It, will evi- 
dently be the apothegm of iliis circumscribed polygon, 
and its aroii will be expressed by A-\-m = {Jl X (C+ d). 

Tlie perimeter of the inscribed polygon of the same 
number of sides will be less than the circumference of 
the circle iiy an indclinitoly small magnitude d' ; and 
tlie area of this polygon will be less than that of tiie cir- 
cio by an indefinitely small magnitude m'. The apo- 
thegm of this inscribed polygon ivill bo less than Iho radi- 
us of the circle by an indefinitely small magnitude s. To 
express the area of this inscribed i)olygon, we have the 
equation A -— m' = i{It — x) X {C— il'). Tiic area 
A -r m is greater than tlic area of the circle by rni in- 
dciinitely small quantity, and the product J /; X (^'-{-'■J 
which expresses this area, is greater tlinn i i J X (?• 
The area j1 — »*', is less than the area of the'circleby 
an indefinitely small (juantity, and the product ^ (iJ — x) 
X (C — d') which expresses this area, is less than 
i R X f- Xfi then, any area ffrcalei' than the area of 
the circle requires for its expression a product g'rcnta- 
than \R X C^ and if any area less than the area of 
the circle requires for its expression a product fcss than 
I Ex C; it manifestly follows that the product J-K X C 
cannot be the measure of an area greater or less than 
that of the circle whose radius is R and circumference 
C; it must therefore be the measure of an area equal to 
the area of this circle. Hence wc say — The area of a 
circle has for its measure half the prodact of radius mul- 
tiplied hy the circumference. That is — A circle is equiv- 
alent to a rectangle whose base is eqtnvnlent to the entire 
circumference, and whose heigh! is equal to half radius. 

188. Having a rectangle equivalent to a given circle, 
a mean proportional between its two adjacent sides, will 
bo the side of an equivalent square. 

To find the side of a s(|uarc equivalent to a circle of a 
given diameter, constitutes the hitherto unsolved prob- 
lem o^the quadrature of the circle. This problem, it will 
be seen, depends upon another, that is, to find the cir- 
cumference of a circle, the radius or diameter being 
given, or in other words, to find the definite ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter. This ia call- 
ed — The definite rectification of the circumference of a 
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Although ihe length of the circumference of a given 
circle, or its ratio to tlic diameter, has never lieeii ex- 
aclly obtained; yet it miiy be approximated fo any re- 
quired degree of exactness. 
"^ 18D. I'robkm. To find the approximate ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of the circle. Designating- 
this ratio by n, tiie radius of any circle by R, the cir- 
cumference of a circle whose radius is S, by C, and the 

area of tlio same circle, by A , we have ^ := — =z — — ; 

wltciico C=:2 7iX li' andA—2nXRXiIi = 

If 21 =. I, then /I = 71; that is — The arm of a circk 
wliosf radius is one., equals the value of n ; that is, the 
area of the circle whose radius is 1, bears the same ratio 
to the square whose side is one, as the circumference bears 
to the diameter. The qnestion is therefore reduced to 
finding the area of a circle whose radius is unity or one. 
The area of a circle being less than that of any circum- 
scribed polygon and greater than that of any inscribed ; 
and as tlie vulnes of two similar polygons, the one in- 
scribed and the other circumscribedi approach more 
nearly to ^n equality, in proportion as the number of their 
Rides is greater ; and as the number of sides of these poly- 
gons may be increased till the difference in their areas 
shall be less than any assignable quantity d ; If then 
we take the arithmetical mean between the areas of the 
circmnscribed and inscribed jwlygons as the area of the 
circle, the error will be much less than half d. 

A square circumscribed about a circle whose radius is 
1, is the square of the diameter, or the square of 3, equal 
to 4; the inscribed square (143) is the square of 

(2)^, or 3. The proposed approximation, therefore, will 
be readily made if we can find an easy solution of the 
following problem. 

190. Problem. The area of a regular inscribed polygon 
and that of .1 similar circumscribed polygon being given, 
to find the areas of regular inscribed and circumscribed 
polygons of double the number of sides. Let EP and GH 
(^g. 100) be the sides of regular polygons of h sides, the Fig.ioa. 
one circumscribed and the otiier inscribed ; by drawing 
the chords BG and BII, and the tangents GI and HK, 
the straight lines BG and IK will be the sides of regular 
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polygons of 2 B sides, the one inscribed and the other 
circumscribed. The triangles ECF and GCH will be 
contained n times in the respective circumscribed and 
inscribed poljgoos of n sides, of which they arc parts ; 
and the triangles ICK and BCG, will be contained 2» 
times, in the regular circumscribed and inscribed poly- 
gons of 2 « sides. Let A represent the area of the reg- 
ular circumscribed polygon of n sides ; a the area of the 
similar inscribed polygon ; A' and a' (he areas of the 
regular circumscribed and inscribed polygons of 2 n 
sides. We shall have the areas of the several polygons as 
follows : circumscribed, of n sides =: /I == 2»t X EBC, 
inscribed, of n sides = a^^-'i n X GDC, 

circumscribed, of2flsidcs =^'=4n X BCI, 
inscribed, of 2 n sides = a' = 2 n X GBC. 
„, ^ EBC n' GBC , , ■ , . 

Then — =^ ■■ ■ , and — = ?r=rr. ; a"d triangles of 
n tiiJl, a (jL)U 

the same altitude being to each other as their bases, we 

EBC Cfc: CB 
^'^"^ GBC==CG =CD ' ^'"^ ^"" ^'^""^ '^^''"'' "^ 
GBC CB EBC , A «'„.,_ 

^"""^ GDC = CU = G1K;' <=™seque..tly-^-,wh,ch 

gives a'^r^X";^. - - - (1). 

Also, because CI bisecting the angle BCE, divides the 
base into parts BI and IE, proportional to the sides CB 
and CE, we have 
BCI BI EC « , BCI BOX 



ICE i"E EC «' BCI + ICE ^ BCE 

a 3,A' .4' ^ . A' a 

gives A' = -qj^^r- - - - (2)- 
The problem then is solved by means of these two 
formulas; for knowing the areas of the inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons of n sides, wo have the quanti- 
ties A and a ; from these, the formulas give us A' and a', 
the areas of the inscribed and circumscribed polygons of 
2n sides. 

191. We are now prepared to solve the problem enun- 
ciated in article 189, viz. — To find the area of a circle 
whofie radius is one ; or, in other words, to find the value 
of 71. The area of the circumscribed square, radius being 
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1, is equal to 4; the area of the inscribed square is equal 
to 2. Making ^ = 4, and n = 3, ihe formulas (1), (2), 
will give a' = {8)2 = 2,823-1271 = the area of iin in- 
scribed octagon ; and A' = „. ^ o.-^.^-. = 3.3137085 

= the area of a circumscribed octagon. 

If we substitute tliese values of A' and a', for A and a 
in the formulas, we shall have n' = 3,0(il4G74^ the 
area of a regular inscribed polygon of 10 sides, and 
A' = 3,ie2-jy79 = the area of a regular circumscribed 
polygon of Hi sides. 

The values of these polygons will enable us to find the 
areas of inscribed and circumscribed polygons of 32 
sides ; and, as the farther wo proceed in tlie calculation 
the ncaicr will the two polygons a|>]>roach to an ecjuality, 
we may continue the process till the values of the in- 
scribed and circumscribed polygons do not differ for any 
number of decimals to which it may be thought best that 
the expressions should extend. Having carried the pro- 
cess thus far, and knowing that the circle cannot bo 
greater than the circumscribed polygon, nor less than 
the inscribed polygon, we take this value for the area 
of the circle, as far as the expression extends. 

The following table gives the result of this calculation 
pursued till the expressed values of the circumscribed 
and inscribed polygons in a circle whose radius is 1, do 
not differ for the first seven decimals. 



4 


4,0000000 


2,0000000 


S 


3,3137083 


2,8234271 


10 


3,182.5970 


3,0014074 


32 


3,1. '.17249 


3,12144.^1 


64 


3,1441 148 


3,13<i5485 


128 


3,1422330 


3,1403311 


2.iG 


3, 1417504 


3,1412772 


512 


3,1410:121 


3,1415138 


1024 


3,1410025 


3,1415729 


2(148 


3,1415a>l 


3,141.5377 


405)0 


3,1415933 


3,1415914 


8192 


3,1415923 


3,1415933 


1G384 


3,I41.W37 


3,1415!H5 


3270S 


3,1415920 


3,1415920 
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Wc therefore take 3,1415926 for the approximate area 
of a circle wliose radius is I. It is also the approximate 
value of tlie ratio of the oircumfere c f a y c cle to 
its diameter, that is, jr^ 3,14159 nea ly and mul- 
tiplying the diameter of a circle by 1 q y, will 

always give us the circumference to a s ffi nt de ree of 



193. If we denote (he radius of c cle by R he di- 
ameter will be 37Z, and the circun f encc R, and 
the area, J = ^K x ^ii.R^ii R Tl —The 
square of rcuHits multiplied liy 3,141i> b u II f, ve the 
area (f any circle. 

193. Let A denote the area of a circle whose radius 
is JR, and a tlie area of a circle whose radius is )■ ; we 
have the two equations, ji = jt.R% a = ii.rK These two 
.„ . , .A Tt.R^ , ,. ,^ 

equations will give the proportion — ^= ; and divid- 
ing each term of the second ratio by the common factor 

A R^ 
■71, we have — ^ — ; that is — The areas of circles are 

to each other as the squares of their radii. The radii of 
circles are in the ratio of their diameters, and therefore 
in the ratio of their circumferences (148). We see, 
therefore, that it is with curvilinear aa with rectilinear 
figures (168); and we have this general rule — Similar 
plane figures are to each other as the scfuarcs of their ho- 
mologous lines. 
,. li)4. The sector AEBC (fg. 107) is evidently the 
same part of the circle that the arc AEB is of the entire 
circumference ; if the circumference multiplied by half 
radius gives the area of the entire circle, it follows that 
— The arc of the sector multiplied lit/ half radius, gives 
the area of Ike sector. 

To obtain the area of the segment AEBD, subtract 
the area of the triangle ABC from the area of the sector. 

PROnLEMS. 

(1). Suppose a castle, whose walls are 48 feet high, 
surrounded by a ditch C4 feet wide ; what is the length 
of a ladder which ivill reach from the outside of the ditch 
to the top of the castle wall ? 

(2). A triangular field has one right-angle ; the side 
opposite the right-angle measures 75 chains ; one of the 
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sides adjacent to the i-ight-angle, measures 45 chains ; 
what is the length of the third side ? 

(3). How many square chains in a rectangular field 
whose length is !2^ chains, and whose width is S 
chains 1 

(4). What is the side of a square field of an equal 
area with the above "i 

(5). One side of a triangular field is 30 rods ; and 
the perpendicular distance of the vertex of the opposite 
angle from this side, is 20 rods; what is the side of a 
square field whose area is twice as great 1 

(6). What length of carpeting | of a yard wide, will 
cover the floor of a room whose length is 30 feet ^nd 
width 21 feet ? 

(7). The length of a rectangular lawn is 25 rods, 
and its width 8 rods ; what is the length of an equivalent 
lawn whose width is 12i rods 1 

(8). What is the circumference of a circle whose 
radius is 4 ? and what is the area of the same circle ? 

(9). What is the approximate value of the side of a 
square equivalent toJi circle whose radius is 9 ? 

(10). Whnt is the radius of a circle whose circum- 
ference is 3I,41C 1 

(11). What is the value of the apothegm of a regular 
hexagon, inscribed in a circle whose radius is 20 '\ and 
what is the area of this hexagon 1 

(19). What is the area of an equilateral triangle in- 
scribed in a. circle whose radius is 30 1 

(13), What is the area of a square inscribed in a cir- 
cle whose radius is 10 ? What is the area of the circum- 
scribed square 1 

(14). What is the area of a semi-circular pondwhosfl 
straight side is 200 yards ? 

(15). What is the area of a sector embracing 60° in 
a circle whose radius is 20 yards 1 



■1 
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Section I, — Of Planes, and of Sodies tcrmmctcd 
hif 1' lanes. 

195. In the preceding sections, we have consiflered ail 
the lines of any one of the figures which have been dis- 
cussed, as in a plane surface ; that is, in a surface to 
wliicli a straight line may be applied in every direction, so 
as to lie entirely in this surface. This has enabled us to 
unfold the elementary principles of linear geometry, and 
to measure the areas of surfaces bounded by straight 
lines or circular curves. We proceed now to investigate 
Ihe geometrical relations in bodies. 

As the surfaces of many bodies consist, in whole or in 
part, of planes; and as all bodies involve the three dimen- 
sions of space, length, breadth and thickness; in discuss- 
ing their geometrical character, it is necessary to consid- 
er not only the forms and magnitudes of planes, l>iit their 
relative positions, their inclinations, and their relation to 
lines and jwints without them.* 

In discussing the general relations of lines to planes, 
and of planes to each other, we consider them as indefi- 
nitely extended, except where some limit is expressly 

19fi. If two straight lines are in the same plane, a 
' ' E may be conceived to pass through one of 
'' ' ;iding with the other line; it 

t plane. But if any livo points 

* In what follows, the figures though represented on 
a plane, are considered as embracing the three dimen- 
sion of space. And where any line is supposed to pass 
behind any part of a body or of a plane, it is indicated 
in the figure by a dotted line. 
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common to the two planes, be taken, a straight line 
drawn between them will lie wholly in each of the 
planes (8) ; therefore — T'he intersection of lieo planes is 
a straigUt line. 

197. If the second plane be turned about the straight 
line through which it passes, till it coincides with the 
other line, it must also coincide with the other plane : 
Two straight lines, therefore, are sufficient to determine 
the position of a plane: And tk-ee points, not in the 
same straight line, trill also determine the position of a 
plane; for the plane may be conceited to revolve about 
a Btittight Ime passing through two of the points ; and if 
it be placed so as to coincide with the other point, it can 
revolve no farther without leaung it, it is therefore 
fixed. 

It follows from this thit any t«o straight lines which 
cut each other, jre m the same plane , for a plane may 
be passed through one of them, as VB (fg. 108), and Fig.K 
turned till it coincide with the other CD 

It is evident, therefore, that — any three points, not in 
the same straight line, being joined, two and two, by 
three straight lines, a plane triaiurlr will be formed ; if 
four points are so joined, the quadrilateral, thus formed, 
may be a plane hgure ; but if the plane passing througli 
three of the points, do not at the same lime pass through 
the^Hr(/i, the quadrilateral cannot be considered as a 

19S. A straight line is said to be parallel to a plane, 
when it dues not incline towards the plane, in either di- 
rection. A line parallel to a plane will therefore be, in 
every part, at the same distance from the plane ; and 
consequently can never meet it, kowever far produced. 

A straight line is perpendicular to a plane when its in- 
clination to the plane is the same on nil sides. It is evi- 
dent that the straight line wil' 
dicular to every straight line d 
the yboi of the perpendicular. 

199. Let us suppose a straight line PD (Jig. 109) Fig.lOS. 
to revolve about the straight line AB, always per- 
pendicular to it, AB being considered as fixed. It is 
evident that PD, by this revolution, wil! generate a plane 
surface; for in whatever position the revolving line be 
placed, in the position PE, for instance, a plane may be 
conceived to pass through EPA, which being extended 
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Fig.109. will also pass through the opposite position of the revolv- 
ing line, as PC. But as this line must he always perpen- 
dicular to AP, the Slim of the two angles APE, APC, 
will he equal to two right-angles, and CPF will always 
be a straight line, that is, the surface will be aplane, to 
which AB will be perpendicular (8). 

It follows, therefore, that — If two straight lines are 
jierpendicjilar to Ike same straight line, at the same point, 
they are in the same plane perpendicular to this line. 

200. Remark. It is evident that — There can be onhj 
one line passing through P, perpendicular to this plane ; 
for if there could be another it must diverge from PA , 
and therefore its inclination to the plane must be greater 
on one side than the other, which cannot be the case 
with a perpendicular (198). 

201. It is also evident that — Through any point, 
feithout aplane, as A for instance above the plane MN, 
only one perpendicular can be drawn to that plane. For 
a straight line passing through A in the same direction 
with AP must be the same line ; another line, therefore, 
which passes through A must be inclined to AP, and 
consequently will be differently inclined to the plane 
MN ; it cannot, therefore, be perpendicular to this 
plane. 

It is equally evident that — Only one plane can cut a 
straight line at the same point, perpendicular to it. For 
two planes passing through the same point, must be in- 
clined to each other ; they cannot, therefore, be both 
perpendicular to the same straight line. 

202. Asanytwoof the lines, CE.FD, passing through 
the point P in this plane, are sufficient lo fix the position 
of this plane with respect to the line AB perpendicular 
to these two lines (197) ; we say — If a straight line is 
perpendicular lo each of two straight lines draum in a 
plane through its foot, it is perpendicular to every other 
straight line drawn through its foot in this plane, and is 
therefore perpendicular to the plane. 

203. Suppose AP to be perpendicular to the plane 
Fig.lIO. MM (fg. 110) ; draw in this plane, from the foot of this 

perpendicular, the equal straight lines PC, PD ; and 
draw AC, AD. The two triangles APC, APD, are both 
right-angled at P ; the sides containing the equal angles 
are equal respectively ; the triangles are therefore equal 
by the second case, and give AC := AD. We therefore 
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say — Oblique lines drawn to a plane front any point 
without it and equally distant from a perpendicular to 
the plane, drawn through the same point, are equal. 

204. It follows from the last result, that — If from any 
point without a plane, a straight line be drawn perpendicular 
to that plane, andalso several equal oblique lines be drawn 
to the plane from this point; these oblique lines will meet 
tlie plane in the circumference of a circle whose centre is 
the foot of the perpendicular. Consequently — If a 
straight line be drawn peipendicular to a circle through 
its centre, any poiiU in this straight line is equally dis- 
tant from every point in the circumference of the circle. 

205. If wo produce PD to G, and draw AG, it will be 
easy to aliow that AG must lie greater than AD (51), 
and thence to show that — Of two oblique lines falling 
upon a plane at nnequnl distances from a perpimdirular, 
that is the greater leliich falls at the greater distance 
from the perpendicular. 

20e. Suppose the line AG (fig.lW) to be oblique to pj^jj^ 
the plane MN ; draw from A to the plane the perpen- 
dicular AP; join PG, and through G draw BC perpen- 
dicular to PG. Then takiiig GO equal to GB, draw PB, 
PC, AB, AC ; PB and PC will be equal (4l), and AB 
and AC will therefore be equal ; and AG will be » straight 
line drawn from the vertex of sm isosceles triangle to the 
middle of the base ; that is — BC is perpendicular to the 
oblique line AG, when it is perpendicular to the straight 
line which joins the foot of the oblique line with the foot 
of the perpentliciilar AP. 

In this case AP and BC are said to be perpendicular 
to each other, though they cannot meet. 

207. Suppose the plane OP (fig. 1 12) to cut the plane j,-i„ 112 
MN, in the line AB ; draw through the point C, CD in the 
plane MN, and CE in the plane OP, each perpendicular 
to the intersection AB of these planes; then turning the 
plane OP about the intersection till the iwo planes coin- 
cide, CE will coincide with CD. If the part E of the plane 
OP be now raised from the plane MN, turning this plane 
about the intersection, this point will describe the arc 
DE, which in every stage of the process will measure 
the inclination of the two planes ; the centre of this arc 
isC; therefore — To measure the angle which Iwo planes 
make with each other, draw in each plane, through the 
same point, a straight line perpendicular to the intersec- 
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tiou, and the angle which these two lines make with each 
other is the angle of the planes. 

208. Remark. The angle made by two planes 19 call- 
ed a dieilral angle, that is, an angle of ttvo faces ; and is 
designated by lout letters, of which the two middle ones 
are in the intersection, and the two others are in the 
dilTerent planes out of the intersection; as the diedral 
an?Ie PABN. The intersection AB of the two planes is 
called the edge, of the diedral angle. When this angle 
is 90°, the inclination of the plane PO to the plane MN, 
is the same on each side of the intersection, and the 
planes are said to be pcrpettdieular to each other. 

It is evident that two diedral angles are to each other 
as the arcs of the plane angles which are their measures. 
It is also manifest that two diedral angles which are op- 
posite at the edge, as MABO and PABN, are equal, 

Fig.113. 209. Suppose the two planes CD and EF (fig. 113) 
to be each perpendicular to the plane AB ; from the 
point G where the three planes meet, draw EH perpen- 
dicular to the plane AB ; it will be in each of the planes 
CD and EF (207) ; therefore— TAo' interseetion of two 
planes each perpendicular to a third plane, is also per- 
pendietilar to this third plane. 

210, If two straight lines are perpendicular to the 
same plane, they have the same direction in space and 
aie therefore parallel to each other. Let CE be perpen- 

Fig.lI4. dicular to the plane MN (fig. 114), and BD be par- 
allel to CE; let the plane AD pass through the par- 
allels ; this plane will be perpendicular to the plane 
MN (207), and DB parallel to EC, will be perpendicular 
to the intersection AB ; it will therefore have the same 
inclination to the plane MN, as the plane AD has to the 
plane MN ; and as this inclination is a right angle, DB 
is perpendicular to the plane MN, Therefore—^ 
straight line parallel to a second which is perpendicular 
to any plane, is also perpendicular to this plane. 

Fig.115. 2H, Take the two planes AB and CD (fig. 115) per^ 
pendicuiar to the same straight liue GH ; draw GR and 
GL in the plane AB, and from the point H draw HM 
and HS parallel respectively to GL and GR ; GL and 
GR will be both perpendicular to the line GH, and con- 
sequently will lie in the plane AB (201). Now the two 
lines HM and US determine the position of the plane 
CD (198), and GL and GR determine the position of th« 
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plane AB; but HM and GL are parallel, therefore the 
planes in which they are situated are not inclined to 
each other in that direction ; for the same reason they 
are not inclined to each other in the direction of the par- 
allels IIS and GR. The same may he shown with re- 
spect to lines in the two planes in every direction from 
the points G and H ; consequently the two planes are 
not inclined to each other in any direction ; and we say 
that — Tioo planes are parallel when they are not inclined 
to each other, in any tUrecfion. We say, therefore, that 
— Two phmcs perpendicular to tlie same straight line, are 
parallel. And — Two parallel planes have common per- 
pendieulars, 

212. Remark 1st. As two parallel planes are not inclin- 
ed to each other, tliy must be throughout at the same dis- 
tance yrom each other ; and, however far produced, can 
neeer meet; therefore — AU the perpendiculars between 
parallel planes, are equal. 

213. Remark'Zd. If two straight lines which cut each 
other, are parallel respectively to two other straight lines 
which cut each other, the plane determined by the first 
two lines, will be parallel to the plane delermineiJ by the 
other two (211). 

214. Let the two parallel planes AB and CD (Jig. 
Il6)becut by a third plane FH. The two intcrsec- ngue. 
tions EF and GH, being in the same plane FH, will 

meet unless they are parallel (12); and if thesp lines 
will meet, the planes AB and CD in which they are situ- 
ated, will also meet; but these planes being parallel to 
each other, can never meet ; consequently the two in- 
tersections EF and GH cannot meet; they are then par- 
allel ; and we say — When two parallel planes are cut by 
a third plane, the two intersections are parallel. 

Remark. If the lines FG and EH are pamllel, being 
between the parallels EF and GH they must be equal 
(60) ; we say therefore—Parallel lines between parallel 
planes, are equal. 

■215. Let the two siraight lines GH and IK (fg. 
117) be cut by the three parallel planes, AB, CD, EF. Fig.117. 
Draw HI piercing the plane CD in M ; draw also GI and 
LM, MN and HK. Then GI and LM are the inter- 
sections of the plane HGI with the parallel planes AB 
and CD, they are therefore parallel ; for a similar reason 
MN is parallel to HK. In the triangle GHI, LM being par- 
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allel to the base GI, we have ,-Ff ^ r.-rv i and in 

' LII MH 

triangle IHK, MN being parallel to HK, we 1: 
IM IN , , . , . , 

rj-j7 = j^ ; but these two equations having the c 



that is, YTj = i^ ; 3"<1 "'fi say — If two straight lines 

mtet three-parallel planes, they will be cut into propur- 
tional parts by these planes. 

216. When several planes, as ASB, BSC, CSD, DSE, 
i'ig 118. ESF, FSG, and GSA, (Jig. 118) all passing through the 

point S, are joined, two and two, by their sides diverging 
from S, the space which they comprehend, unlimited in 
the direction op|Xisite to S, is called a polyedral angle.* 
Angles of this kind are distinguished by the number of 
planes which meet at the summit or vertex of the angle. 
A triedral angle la an angle of three faces, as the angle 
SABC (fg. 119) ; a tetraedral angle is one which has 
four faces. The angle SABCDEFG (fg. 118) haaseoen 
faces and is called a heptaedral angle, &c. 

Tlie things to be considered in a polyedral angle, are 
the plane angles formed by the edges of the polyedral 
angle ; and the respective inchnationd of these planes, 
or the diedral angles formed by contiguous faces. 

217. Problem. Three plain angles being given to cow 
struct a triedral angle. Upon the side AS of one of the 

Fig.119. angles, ASB (fig. 119), place the side AS of another of 
them, so that their vertices may coincide at S ; then 
raising the pnrt C of the second, make it turn about 
the intersection AS ; it will be perceived that, as the 
inclination of the plane CAS to the plane BAS in- 
creases, the angular space CSB will Increase ; there is 
therefore a certain inclination of the first two planes, 
which allows the third angle to be introduced to com- 
plete the triedral angle ; therefore the magnitude of each 
of the plane angles, determines the inclination of the 
other two. We say therefore — If troo triedral angles 
are formed of plane angles respectively equal, the in- 
clination of any two planes in the one, will be equal to the 
incUnation of the homologous planes in the other. 



' This was formerly called a solid angle. 
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angles which form a Iriedral angle, is alinai/s greater 
than the third. 

221, Remark. Though the magnitude of the plane 
angles determines their inclination, in a triedral angle ; 
this is not the case with any other polyedral angle. If 
we have /bur plane angles given, we can form an infinite 
variety of tetraedral angles with them, as they will admit 
of an infinite variety of inclinations ; but if, in a tetrae* 
dral angle, one of the inclinations be lixed (the plane 
angles and their ordor of arrangement being given) this 
fact will determine all the others. 

222. If the sum of the three plane angles given lo 

form a triedral angle (fg. 121) were equal to four right Fig.l2l. 
angles, the angular space lell for the introduction of the 
third plane, would not be sufficient to receive it until the 
second plane was turned quite over into the same plane 
with the first (15). In this case the three plane angles 
would be in the same plane. The same would be true, 
of any number of plane angles given to form a poly- 
edral angle ; if their sum were equal to four right-angles 
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their sides would coincide when tliey ivero all in tlie samo 
plane, their vertices being placed together. And it is 
evident that, if the sum of three angles were greater than 
Fig.122. four right angles (fg. 1^) they could not be brought 
together at their vertices, their sides coinciding two and 
two ; they could not therefore forn) a trieJral angle. 
Whence we say — The sum of all the plane angles tekich 
form a convex polyedral angle, is always less than four 
right-angles. 

223. Remark. By a convex polyedral angle we mean 
one, all of whose diedral angles are salient h ha e 
their edges standing out, as in figure 118. Wl en he e 
are, in the polyedral angles, re-tntering died 1 angi 

Fig.123. (as the diedral angle DESF (fig. 123), the e o ge 
eral liinit lo the sum of the plane angles wh ch n ay f n 
a polyedral angle. 

It is evident that the sum of the diedral angles m trie 
dral angles, varies with the plane angles of which the 
triedral angle is composed. Are there any limits to ihia 
variety 1 and if so, what are these limits 1 

Of Polyedral Bodies. 

224. From the discussion of polyedral angles, we pro- 
ceed naturally to that o( polyedral bodies, or pidycdrons,* 
that is — bodies whose surfaces are composed entirely of 
planes. The word polyedron signifies a body of many 

faces. When we speak of geometrical bodies we do not 
include necessarily the idea o^ matter or substance which 
resists the approach of other bodies or excludes them 
from the places which these occupy, as a block of 
wood or of marble. Geometry, as we sard at first, is the 
science of magnitude and form, and takes no cognizance 
of even the esistence of matter. It discusses, it is true, 
tjie form and extent of material substances ; but it is the 
form and extent merely; or rather, it is the form and mea»- 

• These bodies have been called solid polycdrons ; 
but it has been very properly objected to the term solid, 
that it has in common language an appropriate use, to- 
tally different from that which has been assigned to it in 
geometry. This new application of a familiar term, is 
calculated to mislead the learner, and should never be 
adopted. 
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ure of those portions of space in which these bodies are 
extended, that makes the subject of geometry. When 
we speak of a geometrical body, therefore, we mean a 
portion of space of ihat particular form and extent ; and 
when we ,-:peak of the fice of a pojycdral body, iVe meaii 
that iiiral division bebveen tl^p portion of space occupied 
by the body, and the portion without. 

225. In a potyedral angle it is observed, that the 
figure is open and unlimited in the direction opposite to 
the summit (216) ; it follows, therefore, that with only 
oiiK polyedral angle, of how many planes soever it he 
composed, no portion of space can be entirely enclosed. 
In order then to form a. polyedral body, it will be neces- 
sary to have more than one polyedral angle. 

The simplest polyedral angle we have seen (jig. 124 ) Fig.124. 
is one of three faces (216). If these three planes were 
cut by a fourth, a certain portion of space would be en- 
closed ; and if the contiguous sides of the plane faces, 
forming a triedral angle, are equal, the sides opposite to 
the common vertex S in these triangles, as AB, HC, and 
CA, will be in the same plane (19?) ; the plane triangle 
ABC may thi;rcfore be considered as one face of the po- 
lyedron SABC. Without this last plane ABC, we had 
but one polyedral angle, that whose vertex is at S ; we 
have now four polyedral angles ; the summits of which 
are S, A, B and C. Each of these is a triedral angle, 
the most simple of polyedral angles ; and each of the 
four faces is a triangle, the simplest of rectilinear figures. 
It seems quite evident, therefore, that if merely these 
circumstances are considered, this is the simplest of poly- 
edral bodies. It is called a tetraedron, a body having 

220. We consider this body as contained by the three 
triangles ASB, BSC, CSA, (having a common vertex in 
S,) and the triangle ABC ; which last we will call the 
base of the polyedron. 

If we had four triangles, having the vertices in S (Jig. 
125) and their bases in the same plane ABCD, the body Fig.125. 
contained by these^t>e planes wo should call a.penlaedron, 
and in general, a body contained by six plane faces is 
called a liexaedrait ; of eight, an octaedron, &.c. But all 
bodies of which one of the faces is a polygon, and all 
the others triangles having their summit in the same point, 
are called pyramids. The body SABCDE (Jig. 126) is Fig.126. 
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apmtagonal pyramirf, because its base ABODE is a pen- 
tagon ; the point S is called the summit of the pyramid. 
Fig.127. The tetraedron SABC (fg. 127) is a triangular pyra- 
mid. Ami ill general, a pyramid is called triangular, 
quiuJrongular, pentagonal, hexagonal, &c., according' as 
its base is a triangle, quadrangle, pentagon, hexagon, &c. 
Ill any pyramid, each of the polycdral angles adjacent 
to the base, lins only three faces. In a tetraedron, there- 
fore, we may take either of the faces for the base ; but 
in a pyramid of a greater number of faces, we can never 
talte a triangle for the base. 

227. If the three faces which form the tetraedral an- 
Fig.124. gle whose summit is at S (_fig. 124) were equal issoceles 

triangles, their respective inclinations to each other 
would be the same (217) ; and they would have the same 
inclination to the base ABC, which must be an equi- 
lateral triangle as it is contained by the bases of three 
equal isosceles triangles. The body would then be called 
a regular pyramid. But it would not be a regular te- 
traedron, or a regular polyedron. To be a regular te- 
traedron, all the faces must be equal. They will, there- 
fore, be equilateral and equally inclined to each other, 
and the trtedral angles will be all equal. And in gener- 
al, a regular jioli/edroti has all its faces equal regular 
polygons, all its diedral angles equal, and all its polye- 
dral tingles equal. 

228. Of a regular pyramid it is requisite that the base 
should be a regular polygon of any number of sides, and 
that the other faces he equal isosceles triangles ; these 
triangles will be therefore equally Inclined to the base 
(217), and a perpendicular drawn from the summit or 
apex (as it is sometimes called) will meet the base in the 
centre. This perpendiculir measures the height of the 
pyramid. 

229. We have seen thai the plane angles in a tetrae- 
dron determine the inclinations of the planes respective- 
ly, and consequently the triedral angles ; therefore — If 
two triangular pyramids are contained by planes re- 
Spectinely equal and similarlj/ arranged, they are equal 
to each other; and if placed together mill coincide in all 

' their parts. 

230. Now let the two triangular pyramids S-ABC, 
Fig.128. S-DEF, (fg. 128) be contained by similar triangles, ar- 
ranged in the same order in both. Similar triangles have 
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their angles equal; therefore the two pyramids will hare 
their triedral angles respectively equal (217), and the 
inclination of any two faces in the one, equal to tliat of 
the corresponding faces in (he other. These bod.ies are 
therefore called similar pj/ramids ; they are also called 
similar tetraedrons. And generally, we call similar po- 
lyedrrms, those which have the same number of faces re- 
spectively similar and similarly arranged, and their die- 
dral angles respectively equal. We have seen that, in the 
tetraedron and the pyramids, this last circumstance is a 
necessary result of the others (226). We have, there- 
fore, this general truth — Any two pyramids are similar 
when the faces of the one are similar respectively to the 
faces of the other, and similarh/ disposed. 

231. In the tetraedron SDEF, lee us suppose a sec- 
tion to be made by passing a plane through ABC, paral- 
lel to the base DEF ; AB will be parallel to DE, being 
the intersection of the plane SDE with the two parallel 
planes ABC, DEF, (209) ; for a similar reason, BC is 
parallel to EF, and AC lo DF. -But in any triangle a 
line drawn parallel to the base, cuts off a partial triangle 
similar to tlie whole ; therefore the triangle SAB is simi- 
lar to SDE, SBC similar to SEF, and SAC to SDF. 
Now in the triangle SDE, AB being parallel to DE, we 

have -^~ :^ -Tj^ ; and BC being parallel to EF, we have 



, DE DF , . , . , 

we show that -— ^= —^ ; that is, the two triangles 

ABC and DEF have their sides proportional, and are 
similar, and the tetraedron SABC is similar to the tetrae- 
dron SDEF (229). And we say generally— if a tetrae- 
dron be cut by a plane parallel to one of its faces, the 
portion containing the triedral angle opposite to f his face, 
will be a tetraedron similar to the ichole. 

232. Let the pentagonal pyramid S-FGHIK (jig.ViQ) F5g.l29. 
be cut by a plane ABCDE, parallel to its base. Suppose 
SQ to be a perpendicular drawn from the summit to the 
base produced, the cutting plane will pass through the 
point P. The pentagon ABCDE will be the base of the 
smaller pyramid wliose height is SP, as SQ is the height 
of the larger. The sides AB, BC, CD, DE, and EA, 
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^6-129. are respectively parallel to the sides FG, Gil, HI, IK, 
and KF, orthe base of the larger pyramid ; and being 
parallel and directed the same way, the angles made by 
these sides are respectively equal to the angles of the 
base FGHIK. Now because each triangular face of the 
larger pyramid is cut parallel to its base, we have the 

SF FG SG SG GH SH 

proportions .- = ^=^, _ = ^_. = _., 

&.C. ; from which we derive the following ; — — = ^n=: 

SH , , FG GH 

g^, &c.; and ^ = ^, &.C., that is, the triangular 

feces of the two pyramids, have their sides proportional, 
and are therefore similar triangles ; and the bases of the 
two pyramids have their sides proportional and their an- 
gles equal, they are consequently similar pentagons. 
These two pyramids are contained by similar planes 
similarly arranged, and the inclination of any two planes 
in the less pyramid, is equal to the inclination of the cor- 
respondmg planes in the larger. The dicdral anglea 
made by similar triangular faces, are equal ; and the 
corresponding diedral angles at the bases are equal, be- 
cause the corresp»nding triangular faces are in the same 
plane, and the bases parallel. From the above analysis 
we derive the following truths : 

(I.) Jf ani/ pyramid be cut b>/ a plane parnlJel to its 
base, the smaller pyramid l/ius separated, is similar to the 

(2.) Any section of a pyrmaid parallel to its base, is 
similar to the base. All parallel sections in a pijramid, 
are similar polygons. 

233. We can find the height of a pyramid when we 
know the dimensions of a trunk or frustvm of the pyra- 
mid, as FGHIK-ABCDE, which remains after cutting 
off the superior part S-ABCDE, and whose bases are par-' 

FG sa 

allel to each other ; for taking the proportion "Td ^ cp"' 

,^, FG — AB sa— sp pa 

„e have (81) — ^g- = __^-_= _, which 

gives, SP = ^n ; and adding SP to PU, we have 

the height, and therefore all ihe dimensions of the entire 
pyramid. 
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234. We had ^^ = vp- ; but FG and AB are ho- Fig.iao. 

niologous sides of tlie similar sections FGHIK, ABCDE, 
of the pyramid. These sections being similar, are to 
each other as the squares of (heir homologous sides, 
, . FGIUK (FG)a , (FG)*" (SF)3 „ 
'''''' '^' ABCDiS ^ {ABI^ ' '"•^ (AB? = (SAF'^"'"'^- 
e CIF and PA arc parallel, wc have ^^ = ^p-;aiid 

(Sai2 , , FGIIIK 

"(SP)V' ™"««q"^ntly we have j^^^r^ = 

We say, therefore, that — In any pyramid, sec- 

adc hy parallel plane.s, are io each oilier as the 
■s of the distances of these planes from the summit. 

235. Wo had |£ - 1^ = IJI , &c. We have also 

feA feJi btj 

sF___sa 

SA ~ SP ' 

their homologous edges proportional; and these jjro- 
portional to their heights. The same may be proved of 
all other homologous measures ; whence we have the 
more general truth — Jit similar pyramids homologous di- 
mensions are propartianal. 

230. Remark. As the homologous faces of similar pyr- 
amids, are similar polygons ; il follows that — In similar 
pyramids the homologous faces are to each other, as the 
squares of the homologous edges, as the squares of their 
heights, or as the squares of their homologous dimensions 
generally. 

237. By drawing the diagonals FH, FI, in the base of 
the pyramid, and passing planes through these diagonals 
and the summit, we cut the pentagonal pyramid into 
three tetraedrons. And a slight inspection of any polye- 
dral body whatever, will be sufficient to show, that it may 
be divided into tetraedrons, iu a similar manner. And 
consequently — If we have two similar polyedrons, hy 
passing planes through them both in the same manner, we 
may divide them into tlie same number of similar tetrae- 
drons. The tetraedrons must be similar ; for the bodies 
being similar, and the cutting planes passing through 
corresponding parts, these planes will have the same incli- 
nations to the other faces and to each other, in the one 
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case as in the other. We say also — When hvo polije- 
drons ca-e composed of the sarac number of similar te- 
traedrons, similarlt/ disposed, they are similar. 

From the preceding article, we infer that — Jn similar 

polyedral bodies, homohgovs dimensions are proportional; 
and homologous faces and corresponding sections, are to 
each other as the squares of homologous dimensions in the 
bodies. 

238. Let A, B, C, D, E, F, be the faces of any polye- 
dron ; and a, b, c, d, e,f, he the corresponding faces of 
a similar polyedron; ietjWbeany diagonal in the first, 
and m the corresponding diagonal in tlio second : We 

A B c n E m „ . 

have ~ ^ —;:::— ^^-^=: — = — ^. But in a series 

of equal fractions, the sum of the dividends contains 
the sum of the divisors as many times as one dividend 
co„l.i„, il, di.iso, ■ thai i, 4+^ + C+D + E + F 

z=: — . But the sum of all tlie faces of a polyedron, 

constitutes its area, or whole amount of surface; there- 
fore — The areas of similar polyedrons are to each other 
as the squares of their homologous dimensions. 

239. Among polyedral bodies, that which dem^inds a 
particular examination is the prism. A prism is a hoihj 
•which has two opposite faces equal and parallel, and all 

Fig.130. i(s other faces parallelograms. In figure lUO, the body 
ABCDEPGHIK, (frequently designated by AG) is a 
prism ; the pentagon ABODE is its base. The perpen- 
dicular distance of the base from its opposite face, is called 
the heightof the prism. The body is formed by drawing 
from each of the angles of the base, the parallel lines 
AF, BG, Cn, &c. above the plane of tliis base and ter- 
minated by the plane FGHIK, parallel to ABCDE. The 
lines AF, BG, &c. taken two and two, determine the 
lateral faces of the prism ; and being parallel lines com- 
prehended between parallel planes, they determine these 
faces to be parallelograms. The pentagon FGHIK, 
which forms what is sometimes called the superior base 
of the prism, is contained by lines respectively equal 
to those of the in/"mor base ABCDE (60); they are 
also parallel to them respectively ; consequently the an- 
gles are equal, and the two polygons, having the honiolo- 
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gous sides equal and their homologous auglcs equal, are 
equal to each other. It is evident, from similar consid- 
erations, Ihat — Any plane section LMNOP of the 
prism, parallel to its base, mil lie equal to its base ; eon- 
sequenlli/, plane sections of a prism, parallel to each other, 

240. In any prism, each of the polyedral angles is 
composed of three plane angles. A prism in which the 
^o/ecfl? faces ate rectangles, is called a right i>nsm ; all 
others arc called oblique prisms. 

241. Suppose, in the prism AI (fif;. 13(t), we have the Fi-iau. 
base given, and the two faces, AG and BII ; if we ap- 
ply the two faces to the hasc, in the same manner as they 

are disposed in the figure, to form the triedral angle 
whose vertex is at B, the magnitude of tliese nngles will 
determine the iiicliniUions of the planes. These delcr- 
roinc the jtositious of the points F, G aud II ; the three 
iwirits H, C, D, determine the plane CI ; and this be- 
ing a parallelogram lixcs the point I. In a similar man- 
ner it may be shown that, all the other parts of the prism 
are fixed by the above conditions. We say, therefore — 
All the parts of an;/ prism are determined by the three 
platiES forming either of the triedral angles, and the dis- 
position of those p/ancs ; therefore — If two prisms have 
the three planes forming a triedral angle in one, equal 
respectioely to the three planes uhick form a triedral a.t- 
gle in the other, ami disposed in the same order, the 
prisms are equal. If the planes are respeetively erjual, 
but the arrangement dijferent, the prisms will be si/mmtt- 
rical. Of right prisms, those which are symmetrical are 
also equal. 
' 212. The prism ABCDEFGH (usually designated by 
AG) (fg. 131), whose bases are parallelograms, is called Fjo-.iai, 
a parallelopiped i it has its opposite faces equal and par- 
allel. Its base ABCD is a parallelogram, therefore AD 
is equal and parallel to BC ; ABFE is a parallelogram, 
consequently AE is equal and parallel to BF ; but when 
two lines wliich cut each other are parallel to two other 
lines which cut each other, the plane determined by the 
first two is parallel to the plane determined hy (he second 
two (211); therefore the plane AEHD, is parallel 
to BFGC; and they arc evidently equal, their eides and 
angles being equal. In the same manner we may show 
that the two other opposite faces are equal and parallel, 
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We say, therefore — In a paralldopipcd any two opposite 
faces are eqnal and parallel; and — // prism contained 
by six planes, of which each is parallel to one of the others, 
is a paralhhpiped. 

243. By comparing the plane angles at two opposite 
vertices in any paraileiopipeJ, the learner will perceive 
that they are equal respectively, being the cor respon cling 
angles in equal parallelograms ; and as each is a tricdral 
angle, the inclination of two faces in the one, must be 
equal to that of the corresponding faces in the other ; but 
the plane angles in one arc in the inverse order of those 
of the other; it will therefore follow, that — In every ir^ 
dined parallelopiped the opposite triedral angles are sym' 
metrical. 

244. A parallelopiped is called reetangtdar when each 
of its faces is a rectangle. This will be the case, if, at 
one of the triedrnl angles, each of the edges is perpendic- 
ular to tlie plane of the other two. The rectangular par- 
allelo|)iped of which each of the faces is a square, is 
called a cube. It is also called a regtdar hexaedrun, be- 
ing contained by six equal regular polygons, and having 
its diedra] anglers all equal, and its Iriedral angles equal. 

- 245. The bases of a parallelopiped are parallelograms ; 
consequently the sum of the squares of their four diag- 
onals, is equal to the sum of all the squares described 
Upon the eight edges at the bases (184). If through oppo- 
site diagonals in the bases, and therefore through opposite 
1- vertices of the body (fg. 131), two planes are passed, the 
two sections thus made will he two parallelograms, four 
sides of which arc the fourdiagonalsoflhe bases, and their 
other sides (he four lateral edges of the body. In these 
two sections there are four diagonals, which are evident, 
ly the diagonals of the parallehpiped ; and the sum of 
the sqvares of these diagonals, must be equal to the sniit 
of the squares of the sides (184), that is, to the sum of the 
squares of the twelve edges of the puruUelopiped. There- 
fore — In a rectangular parallelopiped, the square of one 
of the diagonals is tqaal to the sum of the squares of the 
three edges which meet at the snme ixrtex. And — In the 
cube, the square of a diagonal is eqnal to three times 
the square of one of the edges. 

S!46. The cube is distinguished among bodies, as the 
square among surfaces. All the plane angles in its faces 
are right-angles ; all its diedral angles are right angles ; 
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each of its triedral angles is composed of three right- 
angles ; and all its edges are equal. Thia character of 
its atigles, and the equality of its sides, give to its form a 
remarkable simplicity ; on which account it has been 
selected as a tiiiit in the measure of bodies. \ 



Of the Volume of Bodies, and its Meiisure. 

247. By Ihe volume of a body, we mean the quaiititi/ 
o/'s/jntc which the body occuiiics, or the whole amount 
of space included by its surlace. The volume of a body 
is very distinct from \ts form. Two bodies may be equal 
in volume and very dil!erent in form. A cubic cistern 
may be constructed which shall contain the same quan- 
tity of water aa a liogshcad. if the water be drawn from 
the hogshead into tin: cistern, the quanlily of water re- 
maining the same, the whole amount of space which the 
water occupies will be the same ; the volume is not 
changed, though the form is very different. We see, 
therefore, that two very different geometrical bodies may 
be equal in volumci If two bodies are equal in volume, 
they are called equivalent bodies. 

24S." Suppose we have t*vo pacallelopipeds, AG and 
AL, standing upon the same base ABCD, and having 
their superior bases in the snmc plane parallel toABCpjg]' 
(fig. 132). We observe first, that the whole figure con- 
sists of the parallelopiped AG, and the triangular prism 
BFK-CGL, and also of the parallelopiped AL, and the 
triangular prism AEI-DHM. If, therefore, we can 
shovv that these two triangular prisma are equal, as one of 
them added to one of the parallelopipcds, makes the same 
body as the otlier prism added to the olher parallelopip- 
ed, the two parallelepipeds must be equal in volume. 

The triangles AEI, BFK, have their sides AE and 
BF equal, being opposite sides of the same parallelogram ; 
for the same reason AI = BK ; as these equal lines are 
also parallel the angles EAI and FBK are equal ; the 
two triangles are therefore equal by the second case ; the 
faces EC and FD are also equal being opposite faces of 
the same parallelopiped (242) ; EF is equal to IK, being 
each equal to AB; if from each of these we take IF, we 
have EI = FK ; EH is also equal and parallel to EG, 
therefore the angle lEH is equal to the angle KFG; 
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and tlie two parallelograms EM and FL, liaving two ad- 
jacent sides and the contained angle the same, are 
equal ; we tiierefore have the three faces containing the 
triedral angle whose vertex is at E, rcspeclively equal to 
the three faces whii;h contain the corresponding triedral 
angle iti the other |}rism ; the two prisms are therefore 
equal, and the parallelopipcds AG and AL are equiv- 

In a similar manner we can show that the pcrallelo- 
piped ABCD-IKLM, is equivalent to ABCD-EFGII 

Fi|?.lS3, (fg. 133), Ihey being upon the same base ABCD, and 
having their suj>erior bases in the same plane. So also 
it may be shown that the parallciopiped ABCD-NOPQ, 
whose edges arc perpendicular to the base is equivalent 
to theparallelopiped ABCD-EFGH ; thcrotbro the par- 
allelopipcd ABCD-IKLM is equivalent to ABCD-NOPa. 

But this parallelopiped AP, may be changed into the 
equivalent parallelopiped ABRS-NOTU, whose bases 
Fig,134. are rectangles (Jig. 134) as the triangular prism BCR- 
OPT is equal to the prism ADS-NGU. 

It is evident that all the faces of this last parallelopi- 
cd, are rectangles ; and each of these inclined parallelo- 
pipeds is equivalent to this rcclaiigular paraUelopipEd, 
We therefore say — Any parallelopiped may he clianged 
into an eqtdvalait rectangular i)aralklopipcd, having the 
same height and an eqidvahnt base. 

249. Any parallelopiped may be divided into two 
equivalent triangular prisma by a plane passii;g through 
two opposite lateral edges ; for each base of the triangular 
prism is half tlic base of tlie parallelopiped, and their 
heights are the same. If, therefore, an inclined paral- 
lelopiped may be changed into an equivalent rectangular 
parallelopiped of the same base and height ; the triangular 
prisms which compose the inclined parallelopiped, must 
be respectively equivalent to the triangular prisms which 
compose the right parallelopiped, as in either case each 
prism is one half of the parallelopiped. Whence it ap- 
pears that — Ariff inclined triangular prism may be 
changed info an equivalent right prisitt of the same height 
and an equivalent base. 

' 250. Any prism of more than three lateral faces, may 
be cut into triangular prisms, by passing planes through 
opposite lateral edges. These prisms will have the same 
volume when their bases are the same and their height 
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the same, whetlicr their edges are inclined to ihe base or 
not (249)i We say therefore — Any ttoo prisms having 
equivalent bases and the same height are equivalent, or 
equal in volume. 

251. In a comparison of pyramids, we will take the 
triangular pyramid, or tetraedron. 

Let us suppose that the two pyramids S-ABC, s-abc, 
(Jig. 135) have the same height and equivalent bases in F 
the same plane ; let their height be represented by AH, 
perpendicular to the plane of their bases. Divide AH into 
any number of equal parts, at the points w, x, y, z, and 
through these points, suppose planes to be passed parallel 
to the plane of the bases; the corresponding sections of 
the two pyramids, made by these planes, will beequiva- 
lent (234), namely DEF to d ef, GHI lo g h i, &c. 

Upon the upper side of the triangles ABC, DEF, GHI, 
&.C. as bases, construct prisms which will be exterior to 
the corresponding segm n f h pj ra d d upon 

the lower side of dej) gt I. Im &, t prisms 

which will be interior to h p d n nts. It 

is manifest that the sum f all h p of the 

pyramid S-ABC, is g h I ]) "nd; and 

that the sum of all the j n 1 pyramid 

s-a be is less than the py 
S-ABC minus the pyram d 
diiFerence between the su 
of the exterior prisms. B 
height ; and therefore, th 
equivalent ; consequen ly h 
prisms in the pyramid s- b 
the exterior prisms abou 1 
the lower prism whos b 
therefore, is the differen b 
terior prisms about the py 
of the interior prisms in h pj m d I 

If we suppose the pyramids to be cut by planes only 
half the distance asunder before supposed, and prisms 
constructed as above ; the prism whose base is ABC 
will still be the difference between the sums of the two 
series of prisms;, but having the same base and a less 
height, its volume must be less. It is evident that as we 
increase the number of prisms in the series, the volume 
of that prism which is equal to the difference of the two 
aeries, must be continually diminished ; whence we may 
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continue tlie process till tliis Jiffercnce is as small as ive 
please ; but this difference will always be greater than 
the difference of the two pyramids, which must conse- 
quently be infinitely small, that is, nothing. We say, 
therefore — Tino tritmgular pyrantids which have the 
same height and eguivulent bases, are equal in volume. 

253. As every pyramid of more than three lateral 
faces, may be cut into triangular pyramids of the same 
height, by planes passing through the summit and the 
diagonals of the base, this law of triangular pyramids 
will be true of all pyramids composed of triangular pyra- 
mids. We say, therefore, that — Pi/ramids of the same 
height and equivalent bases, are equal in volume. 

353. We have seen that polyedral bodies may be cut 
into tetraedrons (or triangular pyramids) by pianos pass- 
ing through them diagonally (ii37). Suppose we have 
Fig.lSe. the triangular prism ABC-DEF (fig. 136). First, 
pass a plane through the vertex E and the edge AC of 
the base ; it will cut off the tetraedron E-ABC, whose 
base iind altitude are the same as those of ihe prism. 
Suppose the remainder ACDEF, to be cut through the 
vertices C, D, E, it will bo divided into two tetraedrons, 
one of which, CDEF, may be considered as having C 
for its summit, and DEF, one of tlie bases of the prism, 
for its base; this tetraedron has also its base and 
height equal to those of the prism. The remaining seg- 
ment EACD, may be considered as a tetraedron whose 
summit is at E, and whose base is ACD; but as the 
edge BE is parallel to the opposite face of the prism, the 
point B is at the same distance from the plane of the op- 
posite face, as the point F is ; we may therefore sub- 
stitute for the tetraedron EACD, the equivalent tetrae- 
dron BACD, having the same base ACD, and the same 
height. But in the tetraedron BACD, we may take ABC 
for the base, and the point D for the summit ; this tetrae- 
dron has also the same base and the same height with 
the prism. We have, therefore, three equivalent tetrae- 
drons composing this prism. We, therefore say — A te- 
traedron is equivalent to one third of a triangular prism 
of the same base and height. 

~ 254. By reviewing the analysis of the last article, it 
will be perceived that the body ABC-DEF is equivalent 
to three tetraedrons which have ABC for a common base, 
and their vertices respectively in the three points D, E, 
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and F. If, therefore, llie bmly were a truncated ycMvu, 
that is, if the plane DEF were inclined to the base, we 
should say — A truncated triangidar prism is equivalent 
to three pyramids whose common base is the base of the 
jjrism, and whose heights are respeclivdy equal to the dis- 
tances of the opposite vertices from the base. 

255. As all pyramids of more than three lateral faces 
may be out into tetraedrons of the same height, the sum 
of whose bases will be the base of the pyramid ; and as 
the prisms constructed upon the bases of these tetrae- 
drons taken together, will constitute a prism of the 
same height, constructed upon the base of the pyramid 
in question ; and as each of the tetraedrons is one third 
of the corresponding triangular prism, the sum of all the 
tetraedrons will he one third of the sum of all the trian- 
gular prisms. We therefore say (24!)) — Any pyramid is 
one third of a prism of the same base and height, or one 
third of a rectangular pardllelopiped of the same height 
and an equivalent base. 

250. Let us now com|)nre together bodies of different 
heights. Suppose the two rectangular paralielopipeds 
AG and AL (fg. 137} to have the same base ABCD ; Fig-IST. 
and AE and AI, for their heights. Supppose these 
heights to be to each other in any definite ratio, for in- 
stance in the ratio of 9 too. Divide AE into 9 equal parts, 
AI will contain 5 of them ; through these points of divi- 
sion pass planes parallel to the base ; they will divide 
the parallelopiped AG into 9 rectangular paralielopipeds 
of equal bases and equal heights; and as the parallelo- 
piped AL contains 5 of these, the two paralielopipeds 
will be to each other as 9 to 5 ; that is, as AE to AI. 
We should hace the same result if their heights were in 
auy other commensurable ratio ; the bodies would be in 
the ratio of their heights. 

Suppose their heights to be incommensurable ; we may 
divide one of the lines into eijual parts so small that the 
difference between one of these parts and the remainder 
of the division of the other lino by such part, is less than 
any given difference ; we thusi find an approximate ratio 
of the two bodies, which is indefinitely near to the ratio 
of the two lines; but which ratio we never pass, on which 
side soever wo commence the approximation ; we there- 
fore infer that the ratio of the heights is, in this case also, 
the ratio of the two bodies. Wo thereGwe say — IW 
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rectangular parallclopipeds of the same base, are to each 
other in their ratio of the heights. 

257. Let us uow compare the two rectangular paral- 
Fig.138. lelopipeds AG aird IP (fg. 138) of different bases and 
different heights. Upon the edge IN take II'^:AE, 
and through tliis point suppose a plane section PL' par- 
allel to the base; and upon BC take GC'=:IM, and 
through tlie peitit C suppose the plane section C'H' par- 
allel to the face AF. We shall then have the parallelo- 
pijMids AG' and IL' whose bases are the equal rectangles 
AH' and IM', aud whose heights arc the edges AB and 

IK ; we shall therefore liavc (256) "^^iL ~ 45. ■ 

^ ' vol. IL' IK 

and by comparing the parallelopipcds AG and AG', con- 
sidered as having for their common base the rectangle 

. „ , . vol. AG AD „ , . , . 

AF, we obtam . . - ^=---— -. By niultiplymtr these 

vol. AG' AD' ■' 1 J fe 

two proportions in order, omitting (he factor AG' com- 
mon to the numerator and denominator, and substituting 
for AD' its equal IM, we make a comparison of the par- 

1,1 , A^ jr., ,u- • vol. AG ABxAD 
allelopeds AG and IL' ; this gives — ^-j^' ^fioTlIrt ' 
Comparing now the parallelopipcds IL' and IV, hav- 
ing the same base IKLM, we obtain ilio proportion 
vol IL' H' „ , . , . 

— TTTT ^= T^- Multiplytn" together these two equa- 
vol. IP IN r J o o 1 

tions, omitting the common factor IL' in the two terms 
of the first ratio, and substituting in the second AE for 

its equal II', we obtain the followinjr : — — Tn. =^ 

" vol. IP 
AB X AD X AE „, ... . , 

IK v IM — .[^ ■ "C thcrelore say — Ani/ two rectan- 
gular parallelopipeds are to each other as the products of 
the three edges which meet at one of the vertices ; that 
,is, as the products of their three dimensions. 
—— 258. 'Fo illustrate this result, we take as the unit of 
the niftasure of volume, the cube whose side or edge is a 
unit in the measure of linos. Let aghe this cube (fg. 
Fig. 139. 139)- If we compare this small cube whose side isl, 
with the parallelopii>ed AG, we shall have 
vol. AG AB X AD X AE , 

— -— -— —Ti—^i: ; that IS, the par 

vol. li b 1 ' ' 
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allelopiped AG contains the cube wliose aide is a 6 as n 
many times as the product of the lines AB, AD, AE, re- 
ferred to the common measure ab, contains unity. And 
this is what is meant, when it is said that — The meas- 
ure of volume in a rectangular parallelojiiped, is the pro- 
duct of its three contiguous edges. 

259. We observe that the product AB X AD expresses 
the number of squares, whose side is unity [k 6], contain- 
ed in the base AC ; that is, expresses the area of the 
base ; we say therefore, that — The volume of a recton- 
gular parallelopiped has for its measure the product of 
its base by its height. 

260. As any parallelopiped may bo chnnged into a 
rectangular parallelopiped of the same height and an 
equivalent base (248), it follows that — Any parnlklo- 
piped has for the measure of its volume, the product of 
its base by its height. 

261. As a rectangular parallelopiped may be divided 
into two equivjilent triangular prisms of the same height 
with the parallelopiped, .whose bases are each half 
the base of the parallelopiped f249) ; it follows, that — 
The volume of a triungatar prism 1ms for its measure the 

product of its base by its height. 

362, As every prism of more than three lateral faces 
may be considered as composed of triangular prisms of 
the same height with itself, the sum of whose bases 
make the base of the prism (250), we say — The vol- 
ume of every prism has for its measure the product of its 
base by its height. And consequently (2W) — The volmne 
of any pyramid has for its measnre, the product of one 
third of the base by the height. 

Remark. To obtain the volume of any frustum of a 
pyramid, find the volume of the entire pyramid, and sub- 
tract from it the volume of the partial pyramid cut off. 

2G3. Let P rejiresent any prism, II its base and //its 
height ; we shall have the formula P~B X H; let P' 
denote a similar prism, B' its base, and Ji' its height ; 
this gives P' = B' X ff- If we compare these, we 

have p; ;= ■ ■ ■ ■ j ^. But in similar polyedrons, ho- 
mologous faces arc proportional to the squares of their 
homologous measures (237) ; the bases are then as the 
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B IP 
squares of their heights ; ihis gives — r:; -^^^ ; we may 

therefore substitute fgr — in the proponioo above, the 

equal ratio jp ; ihjs will give us ——j^—^ = 

— ^ ; that is — Similar jirisms are to each olJicr as the 

thirdpowers of their hctglils, or as the cubes of their ho- 
mologous measures gtneratbj. 

204. Let 2* represent a pyramid, b its base and h its 
height ; p' another similar pyramid, b' its base, and h' 
its height ; for the first of these pyramids, we have the 
expression p =^ ^b "^ h ; and for the second, p' rz 
ifi'XA'- By comparing tliese, we obtain the propor- 
tion —■ = YTi — 77 '' ""^ ^y "■ process of reasoning sim- 
ilar to the above, we obtain — ■ =; 7-- ; that is — Similar 

p' A'i 
pyramids are to each other as the cubes of their heights; 
or, as the third powers of their homologous dimensions 



265. As all polyedral bodies may be considered as 
composed of pyramids; wa have from the above rule, a 
method of ascertaining the measure of their volume. 
And as similar polyedral bodies are composed of the 
same number of similar tetraedrons or .triangular pyra- 
mids, we infer that — Similar palyedrons arc to each 
other as the cubes described upon their homologous meas- 
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PART SECOND. 

Section II.— Of the Round Bodies. 

266. Round bodies are those which are produced by 
the revoluiion of any plane figure about a straight line ; 
they are called Imlies of revoluiion. Those usually dis- 
cussed in the elementary treatises, are the right cone, 
the right cyVmder and the sphere. 

The right cone is generated by the revolution of a 
right-angled triangle about one of the sides containing 
the right-angle, as the triangle SCA (fig. Hi)) about the Fig.UO. 
side SC. The hypotbenuse SA by this motion generates 
the conical •mrfar.c. lOach point in the hypothenuse, de- 
scribes the circumference of a circle whose centre is in 
the line SC; the circle generated by the line CA is call- 
ed the iosc of the cone. The line US, upon which ihe 
generating triangle turns, is called tlie axis of the cone. 
The point S is called the summit or apex of the cone. 

It is evident that a plane passing through the axis will 
cut the conical surface in two straight lines. A plane 
perpendicular to the axis, will have llie circumference of 
a ciicle fiir its section of the conical surface. 

267. Tbewjne just described is the right cone whose 
base is a circlfe. The inclined cone with a circular base 

(fig. 141) may be considered as generated by tlie motion Fig.Ul. 
of a straight line, an AS, one point of wViich, as S, being 
fixed, tlie other part being carried round the circum- 
ference of a circle, as ADB, situated in a plane which 
does not pass through S. The straight line CS joining 
the apex wirh the centre of the base, is here also called 
the axis. This cone is also called an oblique or scalene 

2tiS. In the right cone (fig. 140) the similar triangles Fig.UO. 

ACS, A'C'S, which give the proportion ^ =: -^^ = 

AS 'T 

X75, show that the radii of the circles ADB, A'D'B', are 

proportional to their distances from the apex of the cone ; 
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Fig.I-tO. but the circumferences of circks being as their radii 
(14S), and ibeir areas being as the si[uares of their radii 

192) we have i^^^~ :=— =^-=,^^ and 

'' circ. A'D'B' A'C C'S A'S' 

area ADB _ (AC )^ _ (CS)a_ _ (AS}^ 
area A'U'B' ~ (A'C')= ~ (Vs)* ~ fA^S)^ ' 
Infigurel4I,supposit(g A'D'B' to be parallel to the base, 
, circ. ADB AC CS AS OS 
wehavealso ^.^-^,-^JJ^^ =^-^ ^ C^ ^ A^S = CTS' 
tADB _ (AC)s _ (CS)2 _ (ASf 



area A'D'B' ~ {A'C')" ~ (C'S)i3 ~ (A'Sf~ 

mt^- ^^ ^^^- 'I'erefore, that it is with cones as with 
pyramids (232). 

(1). If otiy conn he cut hy a plane parallel lo its base, 
the smaller cone cut off is similar to the whole. 

(2), Similar cones have their homologous dimensions 
proportional, and (heir bases proportional to the squares 
of their homologous lines ; and 

(3). Jn any cone, parallel sections are to each other as 
the squares of their distances from the apex. 

269. Remark. When we have the dimensions of any 
truncated cone wlicse bases are parallel, aa ADB, A'D'B', 
we can find by a process analogous to that of article 233, 
the dimensions of the entire cone, and also of the supe- 
rior cone, S- A'D'B'. 
2. 270. If we inscribe in the base of the cone (fig. 142) 
a regular polygon, and circumscribe also about the base 
a similar polygon; by drawing straight lines from the 
apex of the cone to the vertices of these polygons, wc 
shall have a pyrnniid inscribed in the cone, and also a 
pyramid circwmscrihed about the cone. The figure, not 
to make confusion, exhibits but one of the lateral faces 
of each pyramid. The circumscribed pyramid exceeds 
the inscribed pyramid by a certain magnitude ; but by 
increasing the number of sides in the polygons which 
are their bases, we increase the number of lateral faces 
in the pyramids.. The inscribed pyramid is increased, 
and the circumscribed pyramid is diminished by this 
process, which may be continued till the difference be- 
tween the two pyramids is less than any assignable mag- 
nitude. By this process, also, the lateral surfaces of the 
two pyramids are made to approach indefinitely near to 
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each otlicr. The lateral surface of the inscribed pyra- Fig.142. 
mid can never be greater than the conical surfiice, and 
the lateral or amvex surface of the circumscribed pyra- 
mid can never l)e less than the conical surface. The 
difference between the convex surface of the circum- 
scribed pyramid and the conical surface, must always 
be less tlian the difference between the two pyra- 
midal surfaces which we suppose less than any assigna- 
ble rnagnilude. 

27). The convex surf ice of the pyramid circumscrib- 
eil about a right c( ne !■! composed of a cerfJin number 
of triangles, whjch, on ic(ount of the rci;ularity of the 
base, and the summit bcmg in a straight line perpendic- 
ular to the middle of ihe base are iBosreles and equal. 
The common heiijht ol nil these triangles is SG the side 
of the cone ; onp half the product of SG mtiltiplied by 
the sum of tlieir bases, will give their area. 1 he sum of 
the buses of these triangles is the perimeter of the poly- 
gon ; therefore, if we denote this perimeter by/", we 
shall have for the area of the pyramid i P X SG. This 
perimeter exceeds the circumference of the circle, and 
therefore this product exceeds the product ^circ. X SG 
by an indefinitely smidi magnitude which we designate 
by d ; and denoting the area of the cone by A, and 
the excess of the pyramidal surface over the conical 
surface by m ; we shall have the equation ^ 4- m := 
\ciTi:. X (SG) -4-rf. The area of the inscribed pyra- 
mid, calling p the perimeter of its base, will he^p X sgi 
and denoting the excess of the conical surface over the lat- 
eral surface of this pyramid by m' ; and also denoting by 
d the excess of the product ^cerc. X (SG) over the pro- 
duct }^p X (^gji wliich may he less than any assignable 
quantity, as by incrcnsing the sides of the polygon, the 
perimeter becomes sensibly confounded with the circum- 
ference, and ,s^ with SG, the side of the cone: we shall 
have A — III' := icfVf. X (SG) — d ; we see, therefore, 
that if any magnitude, however small, be added to the 
area of the cone, something must be added to the pro- 
duct i«rc. X (SG) to make the equation ; and if any 
magnitude, however small, be subtracted from this area, 
a corresponding quantity must be subtracted from this 
product to balance the equation; from which it follows 
that icirc. X (SG) expresses neither more nor less than 
the area of the conical surface. Wherefore — Tke con- 
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Fig.142. vex surface of a right corit, is measured by half the pro' 
duct of the circumference of the base multiplied bi/ the 

272. To find the area a truncated cone. Subtract 
from the area of the entire cone the area of the smdl- 
er cone cut off. Calling A' the area of tlie frusiutn 
Fig.143. ADB-A'D'B' (fg. 143^ A the area of the entire cone, 
and a the area of iho less, we shall have A' =z A — a 
— ifcirc. OA) X (SB) — i (circ. O'A') X {SB'), or A' 
= \(circ-0\) X (SB)- i (circ. OA) X tSB') + i(dre. 
O'A') X lS3)—i(circ.O-A')X {SK) = i{circ.OA) 
X (SB-SB') -|.iC«>c.O'A-)X (SB-SB') = i (•«■«. 
OA+ci>c.O'A')x'(BB'), Hence— The area of the frus- 
tum of a right cmte has for its measure theproduct of its side 
muUipUedby half the sum oftJte circumferences of its bases. 
Or supposing a section A"D' B"E", at equal distniices 
from the two bases of the frustum ; the similar trinrigJes 

so., so...... so.., ,,,-=^21,=-, 

™, SO — SO" SO"— SO' 

whence (82) ^^^—Q-:;;^ = ^^---ij^,, that ,s, 

__0^'0 _00" 

OA — 0"A" ~0"A" — O'A'' 
equal by construction; the denominators are tiicrefore 
equal ; and OA is as much greater than 0"A", as 0"A" 
in greater than O'A' ; but these riidii are as their cir- 
cumferences. The circumference A"D"B"E'' is there- 
fore an arithmetical mean between the other two ; and is 
consequently equal to half their sum. Hence — The area 
ofthefrustitia of a cone, has for its measure the product 
of its side multiplied by the circumference of the plane 
section made at equal distanresjrom its bases. 

Remark, fiy substituting the apex of the cone for the 
superior base, the Rrst formula gives the area of the 

273. We have seen (270) that two pyramids may be 
constructed the one inscribed in a cone and the other 
circumscribed about it, such that the difference of their 
volumes shall lie less tliaii any assignable magnitude. 
The cone, therefore, may be considered as a pyramid of 
an infiuite number of lateral faces; it will therefo'-e have 
for the measure of its volume, one third of the product of 
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its height by its base. We shall however give this a 
differetit [jroof. 

The comniiHi height of these pyramids will he SO the 
height aflhe conef^^ir- 142]. If we call B the bise of the pjg j 
cone, and d the ditierence hetwccii the bise of the cone 
and the base of the circumscribed jiyramid, nnd d' the di^ 
fereiioe hetiveen the baise of the cone and the base of the 
inscribed pyramid, Fthe volume of the cone, m the ex- 
cess of the volume of the circumscribed jiyrainid over 
the volume of the cone, and m' the excess of the volume 
of the cowe over the volume of the inscribed pyramid. 
This wilt give V+m — i(SOjX (-« -l-rf); V—m' 
= J(SO) x(B — d'). That is, if any thing be added to 
the volume of (1i^g|u)ne, something must be added to the 
product ^(SO) >CEf,.to baiaiice the equation ; and if any 
magnitude however small be subiracied from the volume 
of the cone, a carrespimding quantity must be subtracted 
from this product, to preserve tlie equation ; from which 
it follows that HSO) X /*! expresses neither more nor 
less thnn the volume of the cone; and we say — The vol- 
ume of a cone has for its meiisure. one third of the pro- 
duct uffhe base multiplied bi/ tlu, height. 

174. If the radius of the base of a cone be designated 
by R, and the height of the cone by H; we shall have 
for the base of the ci)ne ji.R'. Denoting itii volume by 
F, we have V=in.W X //■ 

Jirmaf/i. To find the volume of a truncated cone, sub- 
tract the volume of the less from the volume of the entire 
cone. 

275. If we conceive the rectangle AC C'A' (fg. 144) Figi- 
to revolve nhout one of its sides CC', it will generate the 
body ADB-A'D'B', called a right eylinder. The 
straight line AA' wilt, by this revolution, generate the 
cj/lindrical siirfiiee. 

Any point, as A", in this straight line, will describe 
the circumference of n circle, as A"D"B", equal and 
parallel to the circle ADB called the 6ns t of the cylin- 
der and generated by .\C the base of the rectangle. 
For A"C" perpendicular to CC, and AC also perpendic- 
niar to CC, will, by this motion, describe plane circles 
perpendicular to CC (199) ; th^y are therefore parallel ; 
A"C" being equal to AC, and they being the radii of 
these circles, the circles are e^ial. From which it fol- 
lows that — Any section of a right cylinder parallel to its 
&* 
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Fig.144. base, is a circle equal to its bine. Any plane seclioii 
throvgh the axis nr imrnllel to the axis, is a rectangle. 

The straight line A'C',also perficnilicular to CC', gen- 
erates the circle A'U'B', also equal and parallel to ADB ; 
this we call ihe superior base. The line CC about 
which the rectangle revolves, is called the axis of the 
cylinder, and is per|iendiculi>r to the bases. 

270. If we conceive a circle, os ADB, around 
Pig.145. which a straight line, as AA' (J^g. 145) moves always 
parallel to itself, but oblique to the plane of the circle ; 
this line will generate the surface of an oblique or in- 
clined cylinder. Or we may conceive this cylinder 
to be generated by the motion of the circle ADB paral- 
lel to itself, along the straight line AA', every point in 
the circle describing a straight line by (his motion. The 
circumference of the circle will generate the cylindrical 
surface; the centre of the circle will generate the axis 
CC; and as the generating circle is always parallel to 
itself, every section of this cylinder parallel to the base, 
will be a circle equal to tlie base. Any section of this 
cylinder through the axis or parallel to the axis. Is a par- 
allelogram. Sections parallel to the axis and having the 
saiue inclination to the base as the axis has, are rectangles, 

277, We have here given two methods of generating 
the inclined cylinder. In the first, we call the straight 
line AA' which generated the cylindrical surface, the 
generatrix, and the circle by wiiose circumference its 
motion was guided, we call the directrix. In Ilie latter 
method we call the circle by which the cylinder was 
generated, the generntrix ; and the straight line by 
which its motion was directed, the directrix. If in either 
of these two cases the straight line had been perpendic' 
ular to the plane of the circle, the body generated would 
have been a right cylinder.* 

273. A slight ins[>ection will satisfy us that the cyj- 



* These methods of defining a cylinder are preferable 
to the description given in Art. 274 ; for they will npply 
to all cylinders, if, instead of the term circle, we substi- 
tute ap&/«e si/r/occ emiratcrf bi/ a curve line; as it is 
not an essential property of a cylinder, that any section 
of it should be a circle.. Nor is it an essential properly 
of a cone, that any section of il should be a circle. 
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inder belongs to the family of prisms ; and therefore to 
find tiie area and volume of a cylinder we sliould pro- 
ceed as we would with the prism in llie same cases. 
That is, the area of any right cylimler has for its 
measure the height of the cylinder niulli|)lied by the pe- 
riphery of the base ; and the volume of un// cylinder is 
measured by the the product of its base multiplied by its 
height. This may he readily demonstrated. 

279. [f we inscribe a regular polygon in the circular 

base oflbe rigbtcylinderf^^^. 14(»)aiid circumscribe about Fig.146. 
the circle a similar polygon, and make these two poly- 
gons the bases of two prisms the one inscribed in the 
cylinder and the other circumscribed abont it; as the 
number of sides of these polygons may be so great that 
the difference between the polygons shall be as little as 
we please, ii is manifest that we may erect ujwjn the 
polygons two prisms, the one inscribed in the cylinder 
and the other circumscriljed about it, whose diSereiice 
ehall be less than any assignable magnitude. 

The area of the cylinder is less than the area of lire 
circumscribed prism by an indefinitely small magnitude 
m, and greater than thiU of the inscribed prism, by an 
indefinitely small quantity m'. The perimeter of the base 
«f the circumscribed prism exceeds the circumlerence 
of the base of the cylinder, hy a cpiantity less than any as- 
signable magnitude, which excess we denoiede by d. This 
circumference exceeds the perimelor of the base of the 
inscribed prism by an indefinitely small excess which we 
designate by d'. Denoting the area of the cylinder by 
A and the height by W, we shall have for the area of the 
exterior prism A-\-m=. II X. (circ. + <l) ; and for the 
area of the interior prism, A — m' ^=: Ii X (nrc. — d' ) ; 
that is, if any m.ignilude, however small, be added 
to the area of ihe cylinder, something must be added 
to the produci of its height multiplied by the circum- 
ference of the base, to express this area ; and if any mag- 
nitude however small be subtracted from the area of this 
cylindrical surfucc, a corresponding magnitude must be 
subtracted from the above mentioned product, to express 
this area ; that is — The prvdiic/ of the height of the. rigJit 
cylinder miittijilied hy the cireumferenee of the base, (be- 
ing the measure of an area neither greater nor less) is 
the measure of the area nf the cylindrical surface. 

280. The learner is requested to give an analogous 
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proof thiit — The volume of n cylinder has for its measure 
the jiroduct vfthe areii of its biisc multi/ilierl by its lieight, 
Rcmtirk. It is [tianJIt'St that tliis last pru|iosuion ap- 
plies as ncll to oblique as to right cyiinilers, tliere being 
nothing in the reasoning M'hicli supposes the axis of the 
cylintiet perpefitlicular to llie biisc. 

7. 281. If tlie semicircle ACB (fig. 147) revolve about 
its diameter AB, it will generate a sphere; tlie seml- 
circuniference generates the spherical surface. Every 
point in this semi-circumference, as D, generates the 
circumference of a circle whose centre is in the ttiame- 
ter AB (here called the axi?) ami whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to this axis. The extremities A, B, of the axis, 
are, in re ie re nee to this revolution, cMfiii poles. They 
are particularly tiie poles of all the circles whose circum- 
ferences are generaled by the several points in the arc 
ACB of the revolving semicircle. 

As every point of the arc of the semicircle is nt the 
same distance from its centre, am! as tliis centre docs not 
move during the process of revolution; it follows that 
every point of the splierical surlace js equally di^-tant 
from ihe point O, the centre of the generjtirig seiincircle 
and alsft the centre of the sphere. It is dl-o evidi nt that 
any radius of the semiciicle, in anj part ot its reioluiion 
is also radius of the sphere ; and lliat these radn are all 

282. If we suppose tlie sphere to be cut by a plane 
passing through its centre, it is 
the section will be a circle, who 
dins ofthc sphere. 

But suppose the plane to pass 
one side of the centre ; and let 
from () the centre of the £|)hcre, draw OE perpendicular 
to this section, and draw radii to the seieril points tu the 
periphery of this section ; they will be equal oblique lines 
and will therefore meet the plane DOl II, st equal dis- 
tances from the per|>endicular OC (-iOO) Every point 
in this periphery is therefore at the same distance trom 
E; the section is consequently a ciicle whosi, ctntre is 
E. And as this reasoning applies to any phne a:.clion 
on either side of the centre, we infer that — L.te)i/ plane 
section of a sphere is a circle; aud alao tint — Radius 
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perpendicular to any flane section of the sphere, passes F 
through its centre. 

ii<^. Remark. As DE is always one side of a right- 
angled triiiiigic whose bypotlieiiuse is rudius of tlie 
sphere, OB iiiusl be less tli:iii radius ; the plane section 
whosR radius is radius of tlie sphere, is called a great 
circle ; other plane sections are called less circles. 

284. As two greut circles are planes, thi ' 
must be a straight line; nnd as each pass 
centre of the sphere, the line o' ' 
tbrough the centre of each of them, that is — Tieo great 
circles m/itaallff bisect rack other. 

285. Any portion of a spherical surface embraced by 
the area of three great circles, is callfid a sphcrieiil trian- 
gle. As tivo circumferences of great circles bisect each 
other, if each iiiigie of a spherical triangle is salient, each 
of the arcs must l>e less tlian a semi-circu inference, 

286. Lei CM I be a spherical triangle, and draw the 
radii OC, OM, Ol ; it is eiident that tliey determine a 
triedral angle whose verteji is at O, and whose plane an- 
gles are measured by the arcs CI, CM, IM. And as the 
sum of any two of these plane angles is greater than the 
third (220) the sum of the arcs which measure them must 
be greater than the third arc (113) ; thai is -The sum of 
any tteo sides of II spherical triangle, is greater than the 
third. Whence we infer that — The shortest jotiy Jrum one 
point to anolker, on the surface of a sphere, is in the arc of 
a great circle p'>ssiiig through these points. For if we sup- 
pose it shorter to pass through any point out of tliis arc, 
thai point and the two points proposed may be made the 
vertices of a spherical triangle, one side of which will be 
the arc first proposed and less than the sum of the other 
two; the inference is therefore manifeslly true. 

287. Suppose tl:n Iwo semi-circumferences ACB and 
AIB which meet each other in A and B, to be cut by the 
arc IM of another great circle; we shall have Ml<MB 
+ Bl ; and consequently AM -}- Al -i- IM < AMB -J- 
AIB; thai is— '/"Ac sum' of the tkrre sides of any spheri- 
cal triangle, is less than the circuiiifercnee of a great 

Remark. We might have deduced this truth from the 
limit of the magnitude of the plane angles which form 
the trieilral angle at the centre of the sphere (22J) ; this 
sum being less than four right angles, the sum of the 
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J. arcs which measure these angles, must be less than an 
entire circumference (37). 

28S. ks any slraiglil line drawn througli any poinl in 
a curve line (iti llie plane of Ihe curve) and oiiliqiie to a 
Tiglit-line tangent at that point, must cut the curve line 
(111), the tangent may be coRsidercd as representing the 
direction of the curve at thai point. It follows from this, 
thnt — 1'ke tingle which atty two curves make with ecie/t 
other at their intersection is neither mare niir less than the 
angle which their respective tangents at this i>uiiU make 
with each other. 

The angle CIM of the spherical triangle will there- 
fore be the siimc as the angle which the tangents to the 
two arcs CI, MI, at the )ioint I, make with each other. 
These tangents are perpendicular to radius lO {111), 
and are in the p.'anes of the two circles respectively ; 
but being in these planes and perpendicular to their in- 
tersection, their angle is the inclination of these planes, 
or the diedral angle made by the two faces of the (rie- 
dral angle whose edge is lO. We therefore say — A 
spherical triangle determines a triedral angle tohose ver- 
tex is at the centre of the sphere, whose plane angles eire 
measured by the sides of the spherical triangle, and whose 
diedral angles are respectively the angles of the spherical 
triangle. 

2Si>. It will be readily seen that as the sum of the 
plane angles in a triedral angle, approaches to four right- 
angles, the value of each of the diedral angles approaches 
to two right-angles ; and their sum of course approaches 
to six right-angles ; and the less the |>lane angles of the 
triedral angle the nearer does the sum of the diedral an- 
gles ajiproach to two right-anglts. Therefore — The sum 
of the three angles of a spherical triangle is not constant ; 
and the limits of this viiriulion are two right-ungles and 
sit right-angles. 

Remaik. The other properties of spherical triangles 
analogous to those of pliuie triangles, discussed in arti- 
cles 3S to Tia inclusive, the learner is requested to in- 
vestigate by processes analogous to those adopted in the 
articles referred to. 

2110. If through the poiiit E the centre of the less cir- 
cle DGFH, a straight lino be drawn perpendicular to this 
circle, it will pass through the centre of the sphere (283) ; 
it is called the axis of this circle, anti is also the axis of 
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every circle of the sphere, parallel io this. It will meet Fig.147, 
the spherical surface in Iwff pitints which are the jw/es 
of this circle, and also ihi! poles of all parallel cir- 
cles in the sphere. Eacli of ihese poles is eqisnlly 
distant from every point in Iho circumfereNce of thi.s cir- 
cle (204) ; that is, tlie chords drawn from the pole of 
any circle to the several points in its circumference, are 
all c(]»al ; consequently the arcs arc ef|iial. This ena- 
bles MS to describe the circumference of a circle upon 
the surface of a sphere from oneof its poles, without find- 
ing the centre of the circle. 

901. .A |)lane is tangent to a sphere when it touches it 
in only one point, ns C {fig. 148). This point is called Fig.148. 
the point of contact, and as every other point of this 
plane is withont the sphere, it must be at a greater dis- 
Uncc from its centre (331). Therefore a straight line 
drawn from the centre of the sphere to the point of con- 
tact, must be perpendicular to the tangent plane (205). 
Hence — A plane tanjfent to a sphere is perpcHtlicular to 
radius af the point of contact. 

292. Let us inscribe in any arc of a semi-circle (Jig. ' 
149) a portion of a regular polygon, and circumscribe Fig.I49. 
about the same arc the corresponding portion of a regu- 
lar polygon of the same number of sides. The area gen- 
erated by the portion abed of the inscribed polygon, in 
a revolution of the figure about the diameter ap, is com- 
posed of several conical surfaces generated by the sides. 
The side '( 6 generates a complete conical surface; the 
others, surfaces of truncated cones. The area of one of 
these surfaces, that generated by c rf for instance, is 
obtained by drawing from I the middle of c rf, / 5 perpen- 
dicular to a O ; it is expressed by (c d) X circ. I q, (272). 
This expression may be changed to one more general ; 
for this pur|K>se, drnw cr perpendicular to </0, aad 
draw also lO. The triangles dcr, 17 ZO, having their 
sides perpendicular to each other, are equiangular and 

therefore similar, and give the proportion — =1 - — . But 

' ^ '^ '^ c r Iq 

as c »■ is equal to / O, and as the circumferences of cir- 
cles are to each other 
circ. 10 
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g.l49. (cfl) X '■i'-c. lq = (fO) X r.irc. tO; co!iseqripi)tly the 
area or the conical surface described by c d, iiiiiy have 
for its expression (fO) X c;>c. I O ; Ihat is, the product 
of the height multiplied bjf the circumference of the cir- 
cle ins':ribcd in the piih/gun of which this line is a side. 

As there is nothing in the reasoiiiag \vhich fixes the 
part of the arc in which this line' rfissiiuated, it applies 
equally to every side of the polygon ; ami conseqnenliy 
the sum of the areas of the surfaces described by the sev- 
eral sides of the polygon between « and d, will be the sum 
oftheir heights multiplied by the common factor, the 
circumference of the inscribed circle ; that is, (a O) X 
circ. I O. 

So also the area of the body generated by the revolu- 
tion of the portion of the circumscribed polygon, will be 
(AO) X '^"''^' OL. If we had continued the jujlyaons 
quite throngli the semi-circumference (the arc c f> being 
supposed a mensure of the semi -circumference), the sur- 
face generated by the larger polygon would be equal to 
the height of the polygon multiplied by the circumfe- 
rence of the circle ; and the area of ihc surface gener- 
ated liy the less polygon, would be equal to its height 
multiplied by the circumference of the inscribed circle. 

These polygons, by having the numlier of their sides 
increased, may be made to approach each other so near- 
ly that the difference between the surfaces generated by 
them respectively, shall be as little as we please. But as 
these surfaces approach to an equality, the products ex- 
pressing them approach also lo an equality. The height 
of (he inscribed ))olygon is constantly equal tu the di- 
ameter of the revolving semicircle ; the other factor, the 
circumference of the inscribed circle, continually in- 
creases with the increasing number of the sides of the 
polys;on ; and the limit tif this increase is the circum- 
ference of the circle in which the polygon is inscribed. 
The limit, therefore, of incren c for the product express- 
ing the area of ihe surface described by the interior pol- 
ygon, is that of the diameter multiphtd by the eiicam- 
ference of the circlt 

With respect to the other product, the height of the 
greater polygon is diminished continujily as the num- 
ber of sides increase , and the limit ol this diminu- 
tion is the diameter of thr circle , the other factor re- 
mains constantly the circumference of the circle; so 
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ao that the limit of dicrea e lor the product eKpresa pjgi. 
ing the area of the surface generated by the ev- 
terior polygon, is that ol the diameter miilftplied hy 
the circumfeimce of the cnde But the aren of the 
■surface generated by the semicircuKr arc n the 
limit to which the arei«, generated by the polygons, 
approach as the numbei- of sides in the polygons are 
increased It therefore follow*, that the djametpr mul- 
tiplied by the circumference expresses an area neither 
greiter nor less thin the arei generated by the semi- 
circumfeience in a re\olution about its diameter This 
surface IS the surface of a sphere (2S1), which we de- 
sigmte by S We therefore say — riie area of a sphere 
has for its measure, the product of its diameter multiplied 
by the eireumference of a great circle : That is, S = 2 fi 
X circ. 

293. Remark 1st. The area of a great circle has for its 
measure, half the radius multiplied by the circumference, 
OTiRXcire.=:^.R^. Thcrefore — Tkeareaof a sphere 
is eqmvalmt to that of four great circles of the sphere. 
And we haveS— 4;i;il=. 

294. Remarked. It follows from the above reason- 
ing, that any portions of the same spherical surface com- 
prehended between parallel planes, and called splterical 
eoues, are to each other as the yerpendicnlar distances of 
the planes bi/ which they are determined; whether these 
planes are secants or secants and tangents. 

295. The portion of the spherical surface compre- 
hended between the two semi-circumferences ALB, AIB, 
(fig, 147) is called a lanan/ surface, and the angle lAL, Fig.i. 
the lurtary aiigle. Suppose the angle lALof this lunary 
surface to be commeusurable with four right-angles, 
(that is, the sum of all the angles made by arcs diverg- 
ing from the point A) ; and suppose that their common 
measure is contained forty-eight times in four right- 
angles, and ten times in the angle lAL. If we divide 

the angle lAL into ten equal parts, and the remaining 
angular space about the point A, into parts equal to -fL. 
of lAL ; and produce the arcs till they meet in the point 
B ; the entire spherical surface will be divided into forty 
eight equal lunary surfaces, of which the lunary surface 
BIALB contains ten ; therefore this lunary surface is to 
the entire surface of the sphere, as ten is to forty-eight 
or as the lunary angle is to four right-angles. 
10 
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Fg .147. ^^ t^he Junary angle lAL is incommensurable with four 
right-angles, we can lake a measure of four right-angles 
so small that the remainder after (lividing the angle lAL 
by this measure, is less than any assignable angle, which 
remainder we designate hy d, and the Innarj surface an- 
swering to this angle by m; the lunary angle ininm this 
remainder, lAL — d, is commensurable with four right- 
angles ; and they therefore gives us the proportion 
siiher. surf. 4 right-angles 

ISCT,^-^ = TALlTrf- • *^"»°" """ " "P- 

ply this small measure of four right-angles, once more 
than it is contained in the lunary angle, so that the nn- 
gular space occupied by tliis measure shall exceed the 
lunary angle by an indefinitely small excess, which ex- 
cess we denote by iV, and the lunary surface nnswering 
to this excess by m'. The angular space thus occupied 
by this small measure, is commensurable with four rights- 
angles, and we shall consequently have the proportion 
sphcr. surf. 4 righi-anffles 

r^ ^f— ,= --T ^, , , ■ Wesee therefore that, 

if any thing be added to the lunary surface, a corre- 
sponding quantity must he added to the lunary angle to 
balance the proportion ; and if any thing be subtracted 
from the lunary surface, a corresponding quantity must 
be subtracted from the lunary angle to balance the pro- 
portion ; that is, the sum of four right-angles is to the lu- 
nary angle as tiie entire spherical surface is to a magni- 
tude neither greater nor less than the lunary surface. 
And we say — The area of a lunary surface is to (J-e area 
of a sphere, as the lunary angle is to four right-iinglcs. 

Representing the lunary surface whose angle is lAL 
\>y Jmu.A, calling S the area of the spherical surface, 
and denoting a right-angle by D; we shall ha^e 

Lv.n.A=^S X jjy- 

296, Remark. If two great circles cut each other at 
right-angles, they will divide tlie surface of the sphere 
into four lunary surfaces whose angles are all riglit- 
anglcs. And a third great circle perpendicular to the com- 
mon intersection of the lirst two circles, will divide each 
of these lunary surfaces into two triangles, each of whose 
angles is a right-angle. The surface of the sphere, 
therefore, is composed of eight spherical triangles whose 
angles are all right-angles. 
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297. It will be perceived liiat the tliree great circles Fig.i47. 
ACBL, CILK and MIFK, wliicii form the spherical tri- 
angle CIM, divide the spherical surface into eight trian- 
gles, of which CKM and FIL are si/mmelrical, which ia 
readily seen by observing that the triedral angles at the 
centre, to which they correspond, are equal in all their 
parts. This equality of tlie parts of the triedral angles, 
shows at once the equality of llie parts of the correspond- 
ing spherical triangles. But this equality of the parts of 
one spherical triangle, to the parts of another, does not, 
as ill plane triangles, prove the eijaalil)/ of the triangles, 
unless the equal parts are arranged in the same order ; 
their parts being arranged in the contrary order, we can- 
not turn one of them over as we did the plane trian- 
gle {39) to make the two coincide ; for placing them so 
that their vertices may coincide, the two triangles woidd 
be on opposite sides of the plane passing through the 
tliree points of these vertices ; they arc therefore sym- 
metrica!. 

2dS. Let ABC, DEF, (fg. 150) be two symmetrical Fig.150. 
triangles. Let P be the nearest i>ole of the less circle 
whose circumference passes through the vertices A, B, 
and C ; and let Q. be the nearest pole of the less circle 
whose circumference pnsses through the three vertices 
of the other triangle. If we draw the equal arcs PA, 
PB, PC, and also the equal arcs QD, UE, UP ; it is 
evident that the three last arcs will be equnt to tho three 
first ; for the relative jiosition of the points D, E, F, be- 
ing symmetrical with that of the three points A, B, C, 
the curvature of the circumference passing through the 
first three points, must be the same with the curvolure 
determined by the other three points (13G) ; the circles 
are therefore equal, and consequently at equal distances 
from their poles ; and the arcs PA, PB, PC, ai>, QE, 
ftF, are all equal. We have then three isosceles spherical 
triangles PAB, PBC, PAC, equal respectively to the three 
spherical triangles QDE, aKF, aOF ; the quadrilateral 
PABC, composed of the two triangles PAB, PBC, must 
therefore be equivalent to the quadrilateral QDEF, com- 
posed of the two equal triangles ai>E, Q.EF ; if then we 
take from the one quadrilateral the triangle PAC, and 
from the other, the equal triangle QDF, the remaining 
triangle ABC of the one will be equivalent to the remain- 
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Fig.150. ing triangle DEF of the other ; and we say — Two sym- 
metrical ijilierical triangles are equal in areii. 

Fig.Ul. 299. The two opposite triangles CMK, LFI, (fig. 147) 
being symmetrical, are equal in area ; if we add to each of 
these equal areas the triangle CMI, we shall have CMK 
+ CMI = CMI -f LFI ; but the triangles CMK, CMI, 
constitute the lunary surface whose angle ia CIM ; the 
sum of two triangles CMI, LFI, in the nctirer hemisphere, 
is therefore equivalent to this lunary surface. We have 
therefore this general rule : — If two semi-circumferences 
cut each other in a hemisphere, the sum of tteo opposite 
triangles will be equal to a lunary surface whose angle 
is equal to the angle made by the semi-circumferences. 

Fig.lSl. 300. Let ABC (Jg. 151) be a spherical triangle, and 
DEFGHI the circumference of a great circle which does 
not cut this triangle. Produce the sidesof the triangle both 
ways till they meet this circumference ; and we shall 
have IBD + GBF=iMn.B, HAG + DAE^ Z,«n.A, 
FCE + HCI = Lun. C. It is manifest that the sum of 
these six triangles is equal to the hemisphere plus twice 
the triangle ABC, that is, equal to 2 ABC -|- Lun. 2 D ; 
we shall therefore have ^ ABC -\- Lu,i.2 D = Lun. 
(A + B + C), or ABC = i«n.i(A + B + C — 3 i>). 
We say therefore — The area of a spherical triangle is 
cguioalent ta half the lunary surface whose angle is equal 
to the sum of the three angles of the triangle minus two 
righl-angks. 

Suppose a, b, c, to designate the arcs which measure 
the angles A, B, C, of any spherical triangle; and let C 
denote the circumference of a great circle, and II the 
radius. Wc shall have, for the area of the spherical tri- 
angle, K X (« +i +c—iC). 

301. To ascertain the volume of the body generated 
by the revolution of the polygonal sector abcdO (fig. 

Fig.149. 149), it will bo necessary to examine the body generated 

Fig.152. by the isosceles triangle ABO (fig. 152) revolving about 
the straight line OD as an axis. Produce AB till it 
meet the axis in D ; and from the noints A, B, draw 
AM and BN, perpendicular to OD. 

The volume of the body generated by the triangle 
AOD, will have for its measure i ti X (AM)^ X OD, 
{174). The body generated by the triangle OBD, has 
for its measure ^n (BN)* X OD ; therefore the differ- 
ence of these bodies, or the body generated by ABO, 
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will have for ils measure i-ji.[(AM=) — {BN^)] X OD. Fig. 152. 
This expression may take another form. From 1, the 
middle of AB, draw IK perpendicular to OD, and 
through B draw BP patallel to OD ; we shall have 
AM + BN = 2 IK, and AM — BN^AP; conse- 
quently (AM + BN) X (AM — BN) ^ (AM)= — 
(BN)^ (I7(i), = a IK X AP. The volume of the body 
generated by ABO, may theriifore be expressed by 
f TT X IK X AP X OD. But if we draw OI, as OAB 
is an isosceles triangle, OI will be perpendicular to AB; 
and (he two triangles APB, DID, are similar, and giie 

the proportion -— j = — z- ; hence AP X OD = OI X 

AB; and substituting OI X AB for its value in the 
above expression we have f re X IK X AB x 01. But 
the similar triangles ABP, OIK, give the proportion 

BP ~ fiT' '*''^^''^'"'"''' AB x IK = OI X BP ^ OI X 
MN ; and substituting tliis value of AB x IK in ihe ex- 
pression for the volume of the body in question, we have 
f ?i X Ol2 X MN. The area of a circle whose radius 
is OI is expressed by5iX(OI)'. We therefore say — 
Tke volumn of a body generated bi/ the revolution of an , 
isosceles triangle about a straight line winch meets it onlif 
in its summit, and is in the same plane, has for its measure 
two thinls of tlie area of a circle whose radius is the height 
of the triangle, nadtiplied by the part of the axis inter- 
cepted by perpendictdars drawn to it from the vertices at 
the base of the triang le. 

302. [If the axis of revolution is parallel to the base of 
the triangle, MN will equal AB, the surface generated 
by AB will be a cylindrical surface, and the volume of 
tlie body generated by the triangle will be two thirds of 
the volume of <t cylinder the radius of whose base is 01, 
the height of the triangle, and whose height is AB, the 
base of the Iriattgle. Jt follows, therefi>(e, that the vol- 
ume of a body generated by the revolution of the same 
triangle about its base as an axis, will be equivalent to 
one third of the cylinder of the above dimensions.] 

303. Returning to figure 149, it will be readily seen 
that the portion of tlie polygon abed, inscribed in the 
quadrant ad is composed of isosceles triangles whose 
common height is the radius of the inscribed circle. The 
volume of the body generated by aOb, will have for its 

10* 
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Fig.149. measure ^nXiOhf y, ae; that generated by bOc 
will have | jt X (Oi)' X e/,- and that generated by 
rfOe wil! have^,rXiO/]= X/O. As O/i, OJ and Ol 
are equal, the sum of these bodies, or the body generat- 
ed by the portion of the inscribed polygon abed, will 
have forlhemeaaureofits volume, f ir X (0/()^X(ae + 
«/+/9). or f 71 X (O /i)> X a O ; and if the portion of 
the inscribed polygon occupied the entire semicircle, the 
body generated by it, in a revolution about the diaraeler 
a J), will have for i is measure | ti X (O/i)^ X RJ*- 

if we apply this result to the body generated by the 
circumscribed polygon, we shall have for the measure of 
its volume, Jji X (nO)» X AP. 

By increasing the number of sides of the polygons, 
the inscribed polygon increases continually, and the limit 
of this increase is the semicircle ; but with this increase 
of the number of sides, the factor O h increases, and 
the limit of this increase is On ,- and as the other factors 
remain the same, the limit for the product is | u x 
(Oay Xap. 

But by mcreasing the number of sides of the exterior 
polygon, it becomes comiuuidly less, and the limit of 
this diminution is the semicircle; but witli this increase 
in the number of sides, the factor AP is continually di- 
minished, and the limit of this diminution is «^ ; and 
as the other factors remain the same, the limit of the 
product expressing the volume of the body generated by 
the portion of the [lolygon circumscribed about the semi- 
circle, is f 71 X (0«)^ X dp- It appears therefore that 
l^re X (O «)=" X "i'l cannot be the measure of a volume 
greater or less than that of the body generated by the 
semicircle whose radius is nO, revolving about the di- 
ameter ail ; but this body is the sphere whose radius 
isaO. 

If we denote aO hy R and ap by 2 R, the expres- 
sion becomes ^jr X -R^ X 2JJ, or fji X -K'; and may 
take the form 4 n . R^ X jR- But 4 n K= is the area 
of the sphere whose radius is JK ; we tiierefore say — The 
sphere has for the measure of its volume, the area of its 
surface, multiplied by one third of its radius; or the area 
of a great cirele multiplied by two thirds of the diameter. 

304. If we have a cone and a cylinder whose common 
Fig.l4e. height is equal to the diameter of the sphere (fg. 148), 
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and whose common base is equal to a great circle of the Fig.148. 
sphere ; we may express these convex surfaces as fol- 
lows: 

tliat of the cone — (5) = ji . iJ^ ; 
sphere — 4 n . R^ ; 
cjlinder =: 4 n .R^. 
The volumes of these bodies have the following ex- 

that of the cone =:fjtxS' — ^Jt.ii^ x R ; 
sphere ir; i t X E^ — f ;r. K^ X 2-K; 
Cjlintier ~^nXR^ = ^n.R' X 3R. 

Remark. Tlie sphere is therefore two thirds of Ihe 
circumscribed cylinder. The cone is one third of the 
circumscribed cylinder. The area of the sphere is 
equivaient to that of the convex surface of the circum- 
scribed cylinder. 

305. The bodies of rovolulion which liave now been 
discussed, are ssiid to be similar when tlie figures which 
generate iheni are similar. Two cones generated by 
similar triangles revolving about homologous sides, have 
their heights in proportion to the radii of their bases. 

Let A represent the area of a cone whose height is H 
and the radius of whose base is R, and whose side is S; 
we shall have the equation .3 = 27i.jR X | -8, (272). 
For another similar cone we shall have a=i'i!i.rx i^. 
If we compare these expressions, cancelling the common 
. ^ A RxS ^ R S 

factors, ^vc have — ^- — — — ; or because — :^ ~, we 

.A R' S^ //^ „, ,, . 

mav write — ^: - = — ^: -;— . We therefore say — 

■' a r^ s" A' ' 

27(6 areas oj' similar cones arc to each other as the second 
powers of their corresponding dimensions. 

30C. Two similar cylinders arc generated by similar 
rectangles (fig. 144). Their areas will have for their ex- p; ,44 
pressions,.-! =2n:,J!ix //, «=27t.»- X ''• If we com- 
pare these neglecting the common fnclors in the terms of 

w n , A RxH R' H' 

the second ratio, we shall have — =: j- =■ —t- ^ -j— ; 

a rxh r" h^ 
that is — The areas of similar ri/Iinders are to each other 
as the second powers of their homologous measures, 

307. All spheres are similar, because every sphere 
has for its generalriz a semicircle, and all semicircles 
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are similar. The areas of two spheres have for their 
expressions, X= 4rt.Jf^, a:::iii.r' ; comparing these 
and cancelling the common factors in the second ratio, 

will give — =; — ^ ; that is — The areas of two splieres 

are to each other as the second powers of their radii. 

308. If we compare the volumes of two similar cones, 
which are expressed as foUon's ; V=^ ^ji.R" X H, and 

, , , „, V R^ Xfi R^ 

F=: iji.r^ X '*; we shall have ^— —y—T- := -^ 

:= -7— as, — = -7- ; that is — The volumes of similar 

ft' r A 

coties arc to each other as the third potuers of their homol- 
ogous lines. 

309, Tiie volumes of two similar cylinders have for 
their expressions, V =in . R^ Y. H, v' =:. n.r'' X ''■ I' 

V' R= X /f 

we compare these volumes, we have — ;= ;- := 

v' r' X It 

R» ir . R H „,^ — 

— =: -r^, because — = -;-. Whence we say — Ihe 
r" h" r h 

volumes of similar cylinders are to each other as the third 
powers of their homologous measures. 

310- Two spheres, being always similar bodies, and 
having for the expressions of their volumes, V" ^= 
StT'S'i and v" =^ i n.r', may be readily compared; 

V" R3 «» 
and will give -— = -— = ^. That is— The vol- 
umes of two spheres are to each other as the third powers 
of their radii, or as the third powers of their lUamelers. 

311. It was observed (227) that a regular polyedron 
has all its Jaces eijual regular polygons, all its diedral 
aazles equal, and all its polyedral angles eqnal. 

Let ug inquire ititti the number of regular polyedrons 
which may bo constructed. 

in the firsi place, it is manifest that the faces of these 
regular bodies must be cquilalerni triangles, squares or 
regular pentagons ; for the angles of a regular hexagon 
are equal to four right angles; no polyedral angle there- 
fore, can be formed with regular hexagons, or with reg- 
ular polygons of a greater number of sides. 

Of those bodies contained by equilateral triangles, the 
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polyedral angles must be either triedral, tctraodral or 
pentaedral ; for six angles of 60° eacli are equal to four 
right-angles, and cannot therefore form a convex polye- 
dral angle. 

The regular tetraedroit is contained by Jour equilat- 
eral triangles ; anil has four triedral angles. Triedral Fig.lSS. 
angles admit only of four faces in the body. 

The regular octaedi-on is contained by eight equilat- 
eral triangles ; and it has six tetraedral angles. The le- Fig.154. 
traedral angle allows only eight faces in the body. 

The regular icosaedron, contained by twenty equilat- 
eral triangles, will have twelves pentaedral angles. These Fig,155. 
are all the regular i>oIyedrons which can be formed with 
triangular faces. 

The regular hexaedron or cube is evidently the only Fifi.ise. 
regular jwlyedron which can be formed by square faces. 

The regular dodccaedron contained by twelve pentag- Fig.157. 
onal faces, has twenty triedral angles. 

These Jive bodies are the only regular polyedrons. 
They can each of them, be inscribed in a sphere, and 
each may have a sphere inscribed in it ; and, in each 
case, the inscribed and circumscribed sphere will have 
the same centre. The right cone whose angle at the 
apex is 00°, and the right cylinder whose height is equal 
to the diameter of its base, may each have an inscribed 
and circumscribed sphere whose centres are the same 
point. The right prism and pyramid, whose heights 
have the proper ratio to their other dimensions, and 
whose bases are regular polygons, may have inscribed 
and circumscribed spheres with a common centre. 

Besides the five polyedrons mentioned above, tlio 
sphere is the only other regular body. 
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Practical Questions. 

What is the volume of a prism whose height is 20 feet 
and whose base is a rectangle the couliguous sides of 
whic!i are 3 feet and 8 feet 1 

Required the cubic feet in a stick of timber 00 feet 
long, 18 inches wide and 8 inches thick 7 

What is the volume of a prism whose height is 7 yards, 
and whose base is a right-angled triangle one side of 
which is one foot and the other 30 inches ? 

Required the volume of a prism wliose height is 12 
feet and whose base is an equilateral triangle whose side 
is 6 feet. 

A rectangular paralielopiped has its three contiguous 
edges, 4 feet, C feet, and 3^ feet ; what is it its volume J 

An obelisk is composed of the frustum of a square 
pjramid, the side of whose inferior base is 12 feet, the 
side of the superior base (i feet and the height OSi feet, 
this is surmounted by a pyramidal summit li.. feel high, 
making the entire height 70 feet ; what is the entire vol- 
ume of the obelisk 1 

Suppose the above obelisk to be of stone, wlint would 
it cost at one dollar per fool of surface, the base of the 
obelisk not being included 1 

What is the area of a rectangular parallclopiped whose 
three contiguous edges are i) feet, 4 feet, and 5 feet 1 

What is the area of a right pyramid, the base of which 
is a square of G feet on a side, and whose height is 4 
feel? 

A house 40 feet wide and 50 feel long, has a cellar 
under the wliolc of il, 8 feet deep below the sills ; the 
bottom of the sills (which are 10 inches wide) is 2 feet 
above the natural surface of the ground ; the inside of 
the cellar wall, which is 22 inches thick, coincides with 
the inside of the sills ; the underpinning stones are 18 
inchess deep and 8 inches thick ; there are G cellar win- 
dows of 3 feet each in width and !8 inches high. How 
many cubic yards of earth were removed from the cellar ^ 
What did the cellar wall cost at $3 per cubic yard ? How 
many cubic feel of stone in the underpinning ; and what 
did il cost at 50 cents per fool of surface 1 

A ditch is to be dug 1 mile in length, 5 feet in width 
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and 4 feet in depth ; what will it cost at 10 cents pet 

An embankment for a rond is to be made across a 
meadow, J of a mile in width ; the road is lo be 6 feet 
above the surface of the meadow, 30 feet wide at top, 
with banlis sloping 2 feet in 3; what will this embank- 
ment cost at 124 cents per cubic yard 1 

A bridge is to be built of stone ; its length CO feet, its 
width 25 feet and its height 12 feet, with two semi cir- 
cular arches of 8 feet radius and 9 feet high in the intra- 
dos ; What will be the cost of this bridge, at 82 per 
cubic yard 1 

What is the area, of a right cone the radius of whose 
base is 36 feet, and whose height is 48 feel 7 What is 
the volume of this cone 1 

What is the area of a cylinder whose height 'is 20 feet 
and the radius of whose base is 10 feet 1 What is its 
volume ? 

What is the area of a sphere inscribed in the same cyl- 
inder ; and what is its volume 1 

What are the area and 'volume of a right cone inscrib- 
ed in this cylinder ? 

How many cubic feet of water will a hemispherical 
vessel contain, its radius being 10 feetT 

How many cubic feet of water in a pond of 1000 acres, 
10 feet deep? How many miles of canal will such a 
reservoir supply for three months, at 50 cubic feet per 
mile per minute; supposing one foot in depth of the 
reservoir to be lost by evaporation 1 

Supposing this reservoir is at one extremity of the 
canal to be supplied by it, what will be the velocity of 
the current in this part of the canal, with 5 feet of water 
and an avernge width of 40 feet 1 

A cubic block measures G feet on a side ; what is 
the edge of a cubic block eight times as large 1 

Cleopatra's Needle, a celebrated pyramidal obelisk 
near Alexandria in Egypt, consists of a single piece of 
red granite ; its height is GO feet, and its inferior base is 
7 feet square. Supposing its superior base to be 5 feet 
square, what will be its area and volume; and what its 
weight at 170 lbs per cubic foot 7 

The pyramid of Cheops, the largest of the Egyptian 
pyramids, has a square base whose side is 693 feet ; its 
height is 499 feel. How many acres of ground does it 
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cover ; and wliat is the side of a cube of equal vol- 

Suppose 1000 men to be employed at a time, in erect- 
ing this structure, and suppose 10 men, on an average, 
to complete 29 cubic feet of the work per day ; How 
long would it be in building 1 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 



. Section I. — Preliminary Explanations. 

1. In the Second Part of the Elenionts of Geometry 
we discussed geometrical magnitudes embracing the 
three dimensions of space. But it must have been per- 
ceived by the learner, that, in the graphical representa- 
tions of these bodies, there was much indefiuitenesa re- 
specting the relative portion and relative measure of 
their several parts. In the application of Geometry to 
the arts, we have frequent occasion, not only to represent 
the various forms and relative positions of bodies, but 
accurately to determine the various dimensions and other 
relations of their parts, and to deduce from these de- 
termiuate relations, a series of results, the accuracy of 
which must depend entirely upon the fidelity of the 
graphioul representation of the given magnitudes, and of 
the graphical construction of the consequent relations. 

2. The object of Descriptive Geometry is to teach this 
accurate representation of bodies ui>on a plane, and this 
graphical solution of problems. A geometncal magni- 
tude is represented upon a plane by a method called pro- 
jection. 

The simplest projection, nnd that in most frequent use, 
is called orthogonal or othographic projection. It con- 
sists in drawing straight lines from the points to be pro- 
jected, perpendicular to the plane on which the projec- 
tion is to be made, and which is called the plane of pro- 
jection; the straight lines by which the projection ia 
made are called projecting lines. 

3. When the projecting lines are inclined to the plane 
of projcctioLi, the projection is called oblique. When the 
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projecting lines converge towards some fixed point, the 
projection is called linear perspective. 

The orthographic projection may be considered a per- 
spective in which the point of convergence is at an in- 
finite distance from tlie body. 

4, In the orthographic projections used for the general 
purposes of Descriptive Geometry, two plones of projec- 
tion are commonly used ; and these are usually taken 
perpendicular to each other, the one horizontal and the 
other vertical, as the construction is tlius rendered the 
most simple. 

These planes are called co-ordinate planes. They are 
considered to be indefinitely extended ; and will there- 
fore meet. The line of intersection is horizontal, and is 
called the ground line. 

Lot AB (Jig. I) represent the ground line, and the 
plane of the paper the horizontal plane of projection. 
The vertical plane of projection will pass through AB 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper. We may con- 
ceive this vertical plane to revolve about the ground line 
as an axis, till it shall coincide with the other plane, that 
is, the plane of the paper, the part of the vertical plane 
ahavc the horizontal moving backward to coincide with 
that jiart of the horizontal plane which is behind the ver- 
lical. That part of the plane of the paper which lies 
above the ground line, wil! now represent not only that 
portion of the horizontal plane which lies behind the ver- 
tical, but also that portion of the vertical plane which is 
above the horizontal ; and that part of the plane of the 
paper which lies below the ground line, will represent 
that portion of the horizontal plane which is in front oi 
the vertical, and also that portion of the vertical plane 
which is below the horizontal. 

5. This rectangular position of the co-ordinate planes 
gives wsfour dieclrai angles, each of which is a right an- 
gle (El. 208).* The diedral angle in front of the verti- 
cal plane and almvc Ihe horizontal, we call ihc first an- 
gle; that behind the vertical and above the horizontal, 
we call the second; the diedral angle behind the vertical 
and below the horizontal, the third; and that below the 
horizontal and in front of the vertical, \\ie fourth. 



• This reference is to the Elements, article 208. 
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In the projection of geometrical magiiituiles geiier- lig. i. 
ally, the planes of projection may be so chosen tliat 
the points to he projected shall be all in the first liicdi-al 
angle. The projection consists of two parts. First, the 
several points of the body ate projected by perpendicu- 
lars drawn from them to the horizontal plane ; the in- 
tersections of these perpendiculars with the horizontal 
plane, make their projection upon this plane: This is 
called their horizontal projection. Secondly, the several 
points are projected by perpendiculars drawn to the ver- 
tical plane : the intersections of these perpendiculars 
with the vertical plane, constitute the vertical projectioa 
of these points. 

0, This projection is used by architects and engineers 
in representing the several parts of any edifice or struc- 
ture. A drawing is made ujjon paper, which is a min- 
iature representation of a horizontal projection of the edi- 
fice. This is called \he ground plan, or simply the jtlna of 
the edifice ; and exhibits the relative situations of all the 
remarkable points in the edifice, referred to a horizontal 
plane by perpendiculars to this plane. 

The^?«» of an edifice, it will be perceived, sho;vs us 
nothing respecting (he height of its differeut parts. In 
order to fi.i the heights, and therefore to determine the 
relative positions of the several iwints in the edifice, as 
well as its various dimensions, a drawing is also made 
representing a vertical projection of these points. 

Wiien ihe vertical projection represents the interior of 
the building, it is called a section or priifile. When this 
projection exhibits the exterior of the building, it is call- 
ed an elevation. 

It is manifest that those lines in the buikling which 
are oblique to each of the planes of projection, will not 
be projected in their true magnitudes upon either of the 
planes. We shall see, however, that descriptive geome- 
try accurately determines these magnitudes notwithstand- 
ing this apparent defect of the process. 

7. Let M (fg. 1] be a point in ihe first angle. Draw 
MM' perpendicular to Ihe horizona! plane, and MM" 
perpendicular to the vertical plane ; M' is the horizontal 
projection of the point M, and M" is the vertical projec- 
tion of this point. If we suppose a plane to pass through 
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]. the projecting lines MM', MM", it will be perpendicular 
to each of the planes of projection BC, BD, (El. 207), 
and therefore perpendicular to the ground line (El. 209). 
ButifiWM" be perpendicular to AB, by revolving the 
veriica.) plane, about the ground line, through the second 
diedral tingle into the plane of the paper, MW will be 
in the same straight line with JIfM' niso perpendicular to 
AB (El. 14). We therefore say — The vertical and hnri- 
xontal projections of t!ie same point, are iti a straight 
line perpendicular to the ground line. 

8. Remark. The distance of the vertical projection of 
a point from the ground line is equal to the distance of 
the point itself froni the horizontal plane ; and the dis- 
tance of the horizontal projection of a point from the 
ground line, is equal to the distance of the point, in 
space, from the vertical plane. 

It follows, therefore, that all points situated in tlie 
vertical plane, have their horizontal projections in the 
ground line : and all points situated in the horizontal 
plane, have their vetiicid projections in the ground line. 
Allpoints in either plane are their own projections in that 

9. The two projections of a point determine its posi- 
tion ; for M' and M" being the two projections of a point, 
if we draw through the projections straight lines perpen- 
dicular to each of these planes, these perpendiculars 
must pass through the proposed point ; it must therefore 
be at their intersection M, 

When we speak of a point in space given in position 
by its projections, we say, the point (M', M") ; by which 
we mean, the point whose horizontal projection is M' 
and vertical projection M". 

10. Two lines which are parallel or which cut each 
other, determine the position of a plane (El. 197). If, 
therefore, we have the intersections of ant/ plane ivith the 
two planes of projection, this plane is given hi position. 

11. The two intersections of the proposed plane with 
the planes of projection, are called its traces upon 
these planes. Its intersection with the vcitical plane is 
called its vertical trace; and its intersection with the 
horizontal plane, is its horizontal trace. If the proposed 
plane be parallel to one of the planes of projection it can 
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have no trace upon ihat plane. Therefore, if a plane Fig. i 
lias but one trace, it is parallel to that plane of projection 
which contains no trace. A plane whose horizontal 
trace is M'N', and whose verlical trace M"N", is called 
usaaily, the plane (M'N', M"N"). 

12. If a plane be inclined to each of the planes of 
projection, but parallel to the ground line, it can never 
meet the ground line (El. lOSt ; and consequently its tra- 
ces upon the planes of projection cannot meet the ground 
line ! they are therefore parallel to it : And we say — 
A plane parallel to the ground line, joill haoe its traces 
parallel to the ground line. And tlie traces of a plane 
inclined to t/tis line, mil intersect it. 

13. If the two traces of the proposed ])lane are perpen- 
dicular to the ground line, the plane itself must be per- 
pendicular to the ground line (El. IQ'J) ; and if tile ground 
line is jjerpendicular to the proposed plane, the co-ordi- 
nate planes, both passing through this line, must be 
perpendicular to the proposed plane (El. '^07). Therefore 
— If the tmo traces of the proposed plane are perpen- 
dicular I the g nimd line the plane itself is perpendic- 
ular t a k ftl dn t planes. 

14 A p n p jected by a perpendicular 

drawn tip) f P J ction ; all the points in a 

strai Itl p J t d by perpendiculars drawn to 

the pi f p J (fi -)■ These perpendiculars Fig. a. 

being parallel, and passing through the same straight line, 
are in the same plane. We therefore say — The horizontal 
projection of a straight line, is the horizontal trace of a 
plane passing through the line, and perpendicular to the 
horizontal plane. The vertical projection of a straight 
line, is the vertical trace of a plane passing through the 
line, and perpendicular to the vertical plane. These 
planes are cnWed pr^ecting planes.* 

15. It is here supposed that the proposed line is not 
perpendicular to either of the co-ordinate planes. The 
pryection of a straight line perpendicular to the plane of 
projection, is a point 

16. If a line be parallel to either of the co-ordinate 

* It is important t 
planes and the planes c 
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Fig. 2. planes, its projection upon the other plane will be parallel 
to the ground line. For the line itself and the project- 
ing line of any point in it, are two Hncs which deter- 
mine this projecting plane to be parallel to one of the 
planes of projection (El. 197J; their intersections with 
the other plane of projection are therefore parallel 
(Ei. 214). 

From this it follows that — The prnjections, on the same 
plane, of parallel lines, are parallel. 

If, however, the lines are perpendicular to either of the 
co-ordinate planes, their projections will be points, and 
cannot be said to be parallel. 

17. Two projections of a line determine its }>nsition in 
space. For drawing a plane through its horizontal pro- 
jection perpendicular to the horizontal piano, the plane 
must pass through the proposed line ; and passing a plane 
through the vertical projection perpendicular to the ver- 
tical plane, this plane will also pass through the line; the 
line must therefore be the intersection of these two 
planes, which is determined, the planes themselves being 
determined : The line is therefore given in position by 
its projections. 

Remark. It is readily seen that each of the projections 
of the proposed hnc, answers to an iiilinite number of 
lines all in this projecting plane ; but the two projections 
answer only to a line in each of the planes ; this line 
must be tlieir intersection. 

If the proposed line were in a plane perpendicular to 
each of the co-ordinate planes, and inclined to these 
planes, the two projections would not determine it. 
Some other condition would be necessary ; such as its 
projection upon a third plane, or the distances of two 
points of the line from their projection on one of the 
pl.ms. 

When we have occasion to speak of a line given by its 
horizontal projection M'N', and its vertical projection 
M"N", we say, the line (M'N', M"IN"). 

18. [Right lines and planes arc considered as indefi- 
nite in extent. In the diagrams, those parts of the given 
or the required lines which are in the lirst angle, arc 
made full ; the dotted lines in the figures represent por- 
tions of the proposed lines which are situated behind a 
plane, and supposed to be seen through the plane. Those 
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lines which are composed of short lines and dots are the 
auxiliari/ lines used in constructing the solution.^ 

Section II. — Of lite Straight Line and the Plane. 

19. pROoLEM. The two projections of a line being 
given, to determine the points in which it pierces the co- 
ordinate planes. 

Let N'N (fig. 3) be the horizontal projection of the Fig. 3. 
proposed line, and MM." its vertical projection. The 
point wliere it pierces the vertical plane must have its 
horizontal projection in the ground line (8) ; iVmust 
therefore be the horizontal projection of this point. If 
then sve draw, in the vertical plane, NV" perpendicular 
to the ground line, and meeting the vertical projection in 
P", this point P" will be the point in which the proposed 
line meets the vertical plane. And if we draw in the 
horizontal plane, the line MV perpendicular to the 
ground line, the point P' will be the point in which the 
proposed line pier ces the horizontal plane. 

It is evident that this problem admits of four cases; 
as the part of the proposed line between the points where 
it meets the two planes, mny be situated in either of the 
four dicdral angles. The solution in figure 0, answers 
to the case in which this portion of the line is in the 
first angle. Figure 4 gives us the second case ; namely, Fig. 4. 
that in which the portion of the line between the two 
points in which it pierces the planes, is in the second 
angle. The other cases we shall leave to the ingenuity 
of the learner. 

20. Problem. The projections of a line being given, to 
find the angle which it makes with one of the planes of 
pryection. 

The inclination which a line has to a plane, is meas- 
ured in a plane passing through the line, perpendicular 
to the first plane (El. 207). Suppose that the angle re- 
quired, is that which the proposed line makes with the 
horizontal plane (fig. 5), This angle will be in the pro- p;„ g 
jecting plane, and will be contained between the line it- 
self and its horizontal projection. If, therefore, the pro- 
jecting plane be conceived to revolve round its horizon- 
tal trace, till it coincide with the horizontal plane, the 
required angle will, by this process, he transferred to the 
horizontal plane, and can be measured. 
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i. For this purpose the horizonlai projection P'N is con- 
sidered lo be the axis about whicli thu projecting plane 
P'P'W revolves. In such a rotation, it is perfectly man- 
ifest that every point ia the revolving plane will be, 
throughout its revolution, at the same distance from the 
axis ; and that any line in the revolving plane, perpen- 
dicular to the axis, will be perpendicular to the axis at 
the end of this revolution. The line NP" will therefore 
be perpendicular to the axis when the projecting plane 
shall be revolved into the horizontal plane. If, there- 
fore, we draw Np perpendicular to P'jV, take JVp equal 
iVP", and draw P'p, the angle p P'JV will be the angle 
required. 

21. Problem. Two points bcinff gioen by their pro- 
jections,, to find their distance asunder in space. 

Let the two points be (iVI', H") (C, O") (fig. 5). It 
is obvious from the preceding process, that m o will be 
the distance required. This might be found at once by 
drawing through the point M', M'm perpendicular to 
M'ty, and equal M"31; and through the point CX, the 
line (yo perpendicular to M'O' and equal to 0"0; this 
gives us m o. 

iS. Remark. The projection of a line upon either 
plane, is less than the line itself, unless the line be parallel 
to this plane. The length of a line is equal to the hy- 
pothenuse ofa right-angled triangle, of which one side is 
its horizontal projection, and the other, the ditfercncc of 
the heights of the two extremities of the line above the 
horizontal plane. Tke pryection of a line parallel to the 
plane of projection is equal to the line. 

PnoBLEM. Through a given point to draw a line 
' -l to another line given in position by its projec- 

The projections, upon the same plane, of parallel lines 
are parallel (16) ; therefore, if through the projection of 
the given point in each plane, we draw lines parallel lo 
the projection, in that plane, of the given line, these will 
be the projections of the required line. 

24. Problem. Having the projections of two lines, to 
ascertain icliether they cut each other. 

The horizontal projections of the two lines may inter- 
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sect, and nlso tlieit vertical projections, and yet the two 
lines may not come near euch other. If the lines intersect 
in space they will have one point common ; and if they 
are not in the same plane perpendicular to one of the co- 
ordinate planes, their projections on each plane will in- 
tersect ; and these two intersections must be the two 
projections of the point where iho lines actually cut each 
other. The two projections of the same point are in a 
straight line perpendicular to the ground line (7) ; there- 
fore, to ascertain whether two hnes given by their pro- 
jections, actually cut each other, draw from the point 
where their projections intersect, perpendiculars to the 
ground line; if these perpendiculars meet the ground 
line in the same point, the two points where the projec- 
tions intersect are the projections of the same identical 
point ; and this point must he in each of the given lines ; 
that is, the two given lines cut each other, and are there- 
fore in the same plane. 

Figure 6 shows a case in which the projections of the Fig. 9. 
two lines ill each of the planes, cut each other, when the 
lines themselves do not meet. Figure 7 gives us the Fig- '■ 
projections of two lines which actually intersect in 
space. 

25. Remark. If the two proposed lines cut each other 
in a plane perpendicular to one of the co-ordinate planes, 
their projection u]Kin this plane will be but one straight 
line; if they cut each other in a plane perpendicular to 
each of the co-ordinate planes, their vertical and hori- 
zontal projections will be in one and the same straight 
line perpendicular to the ground line. 

26. Pkoblem. Tjoo planes being given by their traces, 
to fold the projections of their line of intersection. 

When the traces of the proposed planes upon one of 
the co-ordinate planes, cut each other, their point of 
meeting is common to the two planes proposed, and ia 
therefore a point in the required line. 

Let fiVN', AN"), (MMi-.MW), be the two given Fig- 8. 
planes ; it is manifest that the point P' is common to the 
two proposed planes and the horizontal plane ABC; 
this is therefore one of the points sought. The point Q," 
evidently belongs to the common section of the two pro- 
posed planes with the vertical plane ; this then is also a 
point in the required line. The problem is therefore re- 
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Fig. s. duced to finding the projections of a line passing through 
the points P', Q.". The horizontal projection of Q," ia 
Q (8); P' is its own horizontal projection; VQ is 
therefore thif horizontal projection of the proposed line. 
For similar reasons PQ," is its vertical projection, 

Fig.9. 27. Itemarklst. If the tracesiVN', itfM',f'_%.9) ofthc 
proposed planes upon one oX the co-ordinate planes, the 
horizontal for example, are parallel to each other, the 
intersection of the proposed planes will be parallel to the 
horizontal plane ; and of this line one point is known, 
namely, the point P". As this line is in the same plane 
with each of the horizontal traces of the proposed planes, 
it will meet them unless it is parallel to them ; but it 
cannot meet them, unless they meet each other, which is 
impossible as they are parallel ; this line of intersection 
is therefore parallel to each of the horizontal traces of the 
proposed planes. This question therefore refers ifself to 
the problem in article 23. 

28, Remark 2rf. It may happen that the lino of inter- 
section of the proposed planes meets neither of the co- 
ordinate planes ; in this case it must be parallel to them 

FEg. 10. and parallel to the ground line (fig. 10). To find, under 
these circumstances, the line of intersection of the pro- 
posed planes, it will be necessary to refer to a third 
plane ; whicb, for the sake of simplicity, we take per- 
pendicular to each of the otlier two co-ordinate planes. 
We shall not now detain the reader with this process ; a 
little familiarity with constructions will render the solu- 
tion perfectly easy, 

29, If, however, the proposed planes are parallel to 
each other, their traces upon each of tlie co-ordiuate 
planes will be parallel ; but it is perfectly manifest that 
they cannot intersect. 

30, Prohlem. To find tJie projections of a point, when 
we know three planes in each of which it is situated. 

As these three planes have only this single point in 
common ; to find the projections of this point, seek first 
the two projections of the common section of any two of 
the proposed planes; this line being cut by the third 
plane, will thus give the point required. 

We shall come to the same result, by finding the in- 
tersection of two of the planes, and then seeking the in- 
tersection of one of tliese with (he third. These two 
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intersections wo h u a 

otlier. Tliispoben efc e o e eced 

ing (20). 

31. The mo s mple ne hod of de e n n ng a po 
by means of t c p ane s o uppo e e n p pe d c 
ular lo each o e and en g e e d a es of he 
proposed poin f o anes pa a e p e to 
the three planes n h po n u d 

Suppose the t eepane B IC B iD and DAC (Jig 
11) to be perpendicular to each other, and that we know Fig. 1 
that the poJDt M in space is situated at a distance MM' 
from the first, MIVl" from the second, (ind MM" from the 
third. As parallel planes are equally distant throughout 
their whole extent(EI.2I2),ifive draw the planes MM"M"', 
MM' M'", MM' M", at the given distances respec- 
tively from the three planes BAC, BAD, DAC, and re- 
spectively parallel to them, the proposed point wiU be 
found at (heir mutual intersection. 

These three planes, with the co-ordinate planes, form 
the rectangular parallel op iped whose diagonal is AM. 
The square of this diagonal is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the three edges whicli meet at the proposed 
point (El. 24.5) ; that is (AM)^ = (MM')^ -(- (MM")^ + 
(MM'")^, Whence we say — The square of the distance 
of an.)/ point ii sp ef tJ e point of meeting of three 
rectangular co-o d at plan is equal lo the sum of the 
squares of the I tan es of iJ e proposed point from each 
of these planes 

32. Remark I v II be pe ceiied that three planes 
which cut each o I e o m ( Inedral angles, in each 
of which the p opo ed po n n a> be aituated conformably 
with the above conditions so that to Hx the position in 
space, of the proposed point we must not only have its 
distance from each of the three co-ordinate planes, but 
must know on which side of each it is situated ; or we 
must in some way particularize the triedral angle in which 
it is situated. 

When a point is given by a line and a plane, it is the 
same thing as if it were given by three planes ; for, in- 
stead of the given line we must use its two projecting 



33. Problem. A plane being given by its traces, and 
a line, inclined to Hiis plane, being given by its projec- 
tions, to find the point at which the line pierces the plane. 
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Find the intersection of the proposed plane with one 
of the projectijig planes of the given line; this iino of in- 
tersection, being in each of these planes, will meet the 
given line at the point at which it pierces the proposed 
plan.. 

The several steps of this solution may be performed 
from what was said in article 2G. Let {N"0, MO) 
Fig. 12. (fig^ 12) be the given plane, and (QQ.", iVM') the given 
line ; WNfA' will be the plane which projects this line 
upon the horizontal plane : M' and N" are two points in 
the common section of this plane with the given plane, 
H"Af is the vertical projection of this common section, 
and P'' is the vertical projection of the point of meeting 
of this common section with the proposed line; that is, 
P" is the vertical projection of the point at which the 
given line pierces the given plane. If then we draw 
P"P' perpendicular to the ground line, and meeting the 
horizontal projection of the given line, in the point P', 
this point will be the horizontal projection of the point 
sought. 

34. Proiilbm. Having the vei-tieal and horizontal 
traces nf a plane, tit jiiifl,for ani/ point in. the horizontal 
plane, the height of the corresponding j'otnt in the pro- 

Fie 13 posed plane. 
^ Let (GN'\ GG') (Jig. 13) be the given plane, and M' 

the given point in the horizontal plane ; through M' pass 
a vertical plane whose horizontal trace shall be parallel 
to that of the given plane ; the proposed point will be in 
this auxiliary plane, and therefore in its intersection with 
the given plane, which intersection will be parallel to the 
horizontal plane (27) ; the point N" will be a point in 
this intersection, and consequently the line ]\"iVwill 
measure the height of the required point above the hor- 
izontnl plane. M" is the vf.rlical projection of this point, 
and M' its horizontal projection (7). 

35. To find the angle which the inclined plane (GG', 
<?N") makes with the horizontal plane BAG ; we sup- 
pose, from the required point M in the inclined plane, 
and from its projection M' in the horizontal plane, per- 
pendiculars drawn to the intersection GG' of these 
planes; these will form the right-angled triangle MM'G', 
of which we know the two sides MM', M'G', and which 
may therefore be readily constructed. The angle MG'M' 
will be the inclination required. 
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e c M A', paralLI to th , horizontal tr c , me s the 
■ticaj plane, -draiv iVN" perpendicular to the ground 
e ; and, taking iVN" equal M'M, draw GN", which 
II be the vertical trace of the proposed plane. 



38. PnonLEjr. Through a given point to <h 
parallel to a given plane. 

We know that the traces of the required plane will be 
parallel respectively to those of the given plane (29) ; 
they are therefore easily drawn, if wc can find npon 
either of the co-ordinate planes one point of the required 
plane. Suppose, through the proposed point, a straight 
line parallel to the horizontal trace of the required 
plane ; it will lie wholly in this plane, and will therefore 
meet the vertical plane in the vertical trace ol" the re- 
quired plane. 

Let (31M; 31M") (f.g. 14) be the givi 
(P', V") the given point. Through F d( 
allel to M'Jf ; draw EEl' perpendicular 
line, making EE" equal to .PP and draw NC par- 
allel to MM', and NN' parallel to J/M These two 
lines iVN', iVN", are the trices of a plane passing 
through P (given by its projections P , P ) pirallel to 
the given plane ('i/M', 31W). 

39. Let (MW, JHM")_ (fig. 15) be an inclined plane 
to which the lino L'M is supposed perpendicular Sup- 
pose a vertical plane L'EM' to pa=s through this line 
cutting the inclined plane in EM This auxiliarj 
plane, being perpendicular to the inclined pkne and to 
the horizontal plane, must be perpendn^ular to their in- 
tersection, that is, to the horizontal trace of the given 
plane. The horizontal projection of the line LM, mu-Jt 

13 



caplar^ 



plane and F ^ 

FE par 
the ground 
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I, be tlie line L' M' ; but 31 M' being perpendicular to thu 
plane L' E M', is perpendicular to L'M' (El. 202) ; thut 
is, the horizontal projection of the given line is perpen- 
dicular 10 the horizontal Irace of the given plane. 

By a similar process we may show that the vertical pro- 
jection of the given line is perpendicular to the vertical 
trace of the given plane : We therefore say — If a line 
is perpetulicular to a plane, the projections vf this line will 
he respectively perpendicular to the traces of the plane. 

4(1. The converse of this proposition is also evident; 
that is — Jf the pr<gections of a line are perpendicular re- 
speclivelii to the traces of a plane, the line is perpendicu- 
lar to the plane. For the projecting planes of the line, 
being perpendicular respectively to the traces of the 
plane, must be perpendicular to the plane Itself; there- 
fore the" line, which is the intersection of these project- 
ing planes, is perpendicular to the plane. 

41. Problem. To draw through a given point a line 
perpendicular to a given plane ; and to fnd the point in 
which it pierces the plane. 

Each projection of the given point will of course be a 
point in the corresponding projection of the proposed 
line; and the projections of the proposed hne will be 
perpendicular to the corresponding traces of the given 

Let (L', L") be the given point (fg. 10), and fit/M', 
i?/M") the given plane. Draw L' E' perpendicular lo 
31 M',a,nd L" E" perpendicular to 31 W; the line (L'E', 
L"E") is the line required. 

The other part of tiiis construction refers itself to ar- 
ticle 33. 

42. Problem. To draw through a given point, aplanc 
perpendicular to agivea straight line. 

It is manifest from the constructions which have jusi 
been performed, that the traces of the required plane 
will fe perpendicular to the projections of the given 
line ; if, therefore, we assume a plane which i 
this condition, the problem reduces itself to the c 
tion in article 38. 

43. Remarh. A simple method of constructing the two 
preceding problems, is to take the vertical plane of the 

r. projection in the proposed line (fg. 17), in each case. 
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In tlie hrst problem, the plane might he given by ila y;^, n. 
horizontal Irace and its inclination to the horizontal 
plane In the second problem, the line might ho given 
by itf> horizontal projection and its inchnation to the 
horizontal plane. 

The details of this construction ue shall leaie i" 
an exercise for the learner. 

44 Problem. To pass a plane through three points, 
given m space not in the same sti-aighl line. 

Join the three po nts I y t vo ^t a ght lines; find tlic 
points whore tl ese 1 nes p erce tl e co-ordinate planes 
(18); and tic stra 1 1 1 ne jo n g the two points in 
each of the co-ordina e planes II be the trace of the re- 
ijuired plane n tl a i lane 

Let the three g vcn po nts be (H M"), (N', N"), and 
(P'l P"), (_fig IS) , the two hues joinmg these points and Fia. '*■■ 
determining the required plane, will Iw (M'N', ftI"N") 
(M'P', M"P") ; and E', F', will be the points where 
these lines pierce the horizontal plane. The straight 
line E'F' joining these two points, will consequently 
be the horizontal trace of the required plane. 

To find the vertical trace of the proposed plane, we 
draw, according to article 3S, M'G parallel to E'l""', 
and GG" perpendicular to the ground line aod equal to 
SIM" ; the straight line IIG" will be tho vertical trace 
of the required plane. 

45. We may construct this problem by passing a verti- 
cal piano through one of the given points and each of 
the others, and revolving these two planes about their in- 
tersection with the horizontal plane, aa in article 20, till 
they coincide with this plane ('/^. 19). If we then draw F!^. I'l 
MN meeting M'N' in F', and MP meeting M'P' in E', 
the straight line E'F' will he the horizontal trace of the 
required plane. 

It is manifest that, by drawing M'G' perpendicular to 
this horizontal trace, and constructing the triangleG'M'M" 
of which the angle at M' is a right-angle and the side 
M'M" equal to M'M, the angle MG'M' will be the in- 
clination of the required plane to the horizontal plane 
(35). 

4G. The lines ME', MF, are the distances in space of 
the point M from the points E' and F' where these lines 
pierce the horizontal plane ; we have therefore the three 
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Kig. lit. sides of the triangle whose vertices are M, E', and F'. 
This triangle may be conceived to turn about the side 
E'F' till it meets the horizontal plane on the other side 
of this line ; its vertex M will then be at the point m. 

47, Remark. In this construction we have the (kvel- 
opement of the entire sucface of" a tetraedroii whose iiasc 
is M'E'F' and whose lateral faces are ME'F', ME'M'. 
and MF'M'. 

48 ProBLEM Tico pi h 'ng ' 'up 't' t 
find the wi^k which ihei/ ak 

The angle made by tw p n be n h p g 

made by two lines drawn h p 

same point perpendicular n 

to determme thi« angle n n p n p 

pcndicuhr to the mtersec n p n Th 

mtersecliona of tins auxiliary plane v. ith the given planes, 
will lorm an angle with each other equal to the angle of 
the proposed planes This angle may be easily found 
from the construction in article 46. 

The following very simple solution of this problem 
was Goramunicatod to Lacroix by Monge. 

"Suppose the two given planes to be (Ell', EY"), 
Fig. 20. (GB.', GF"), (fig. 20), and the horizontal projection of 
their intersection to bo FW. We construct in the verti- 
cal plane passing through this straight line, the intersec- 
tion of the two given planes, by drawing FF perpendicu- 
lar to FiV and equal lo FF" ; then through any point M' 
taken at pleasure in the line H' F, construct a plane per- 
pendicular to the line F H' (43); and find also the straight 
line PM', which is the intersection of this plane with the 
vertical plane FFW. But if we revolve the first of these 
planes about its horizontal trace L'N', the line PM', be- 
ing perpendicular to M'N', will necessarily fall upon 
H'M' (20), and the point P will be found in P' ; the tri- 
angle whose vertices are L', P, N' will not be altered by 
this revolution ; and the angle L'P'N' will be the angle 
of the given planes." 

4'J. FitoBLBM. A plane being given, and also a line in 
thut plane, to draw ihrovgh this line a second plane mak- 
ing with the first a given angle. 

This problem is easily solved by retracing the several 
steps of the preceding solution. In this case, the data 
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are the plane fBH' .EF"), and the vertical plane YYi'F Fig. 2.). 
which is revolved into the horizontal plane. We con- 
struct L'N' and the point F, as in the preceding prob- 
lem, and make upon L'P' the angle L'P'N' equal to the 
given angle ; tJirough the point N' thus determined, ive 
draw H'G, we then draw GF", and we have the requir- 
ed plane ('GH', GF"). 

5(1. Problem. Two Uttes whicli cut each other heiiisj 
i^ivcn in space, tojtnd their angle. 

The two projections of the point of meeting of these 
two lines, will be in a straight line perpendicular to the 
ground line (34). Construct the given lines ; find the 
points P', Q,', (Jig. 91) where they pierce (he horizontal Fin- 21. 
plane (18); draw the straight line P'Q' ; and thi.s 
straight line together with the two given lines will form 
a triangle, of which the angle opposite to this side is the 
angle required. 

To measure this angle, revolve the triangle about the 
side P'd' into the torizotital plane. To ascertain at 
what distance from M' the point M will fall, suppose W 
to be the foot of a perpendicular drawn from M to the 
base P'Q' of the triangle. The line MN', which meas- 
ures the height of this triangle, will be the hypothenuse 
of a right-angled triangle whose two sides are MM', 
M'N'. Revolve this triangle about the side MM' till it 
is parallel to the vertical plane, and the vertical projec- 
tion JVM." of its hypothenuse will be the heiglit of the 
triangle P'MQ.'. The required angle P'M(i' is now 
easily measured. 

51. PnOBLF.M. The projections of a line and the iraca 
of a plane being given, to construct their angle. 

The angle which the line makes with the plane is the 
angle which it makes with its projection upon that plane ; 
if, therefore, from any point in the given line, a perpen- 
dicular be drawn to the plane, it will meet this projec- 
tion and a right-angled triangle will be formed ; conse- 
quently the angle which this perpendicular makes with 
the given line, is the complement of, the angle which the 
given line makes with the plane. This question is 
therefore reduced to finding the angle of the two lines. 

The angle P'MQ- (fg. '£i) is the complement of the Fig. 22. 
required angle, whose construction will be readily under- 
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stood from the last article, observing that fOK', OK") 
represents the proposed plane, and that the other parts 
of the construction are the same as in the preceiiing ao- 

52. Problem. Two straight lines which do not cut 
eacli other being given in space, to find the distance be- 
tween their nearest jmnts. 

Suppose first that one of the given straight lines is per- 

Fia. 2S. pendicular to the horizontal plane f'^g.23), its projection 

in this plane will be the point M' (lb), and its^trtical 

E rejection will be Jl/M" peipendicular to ihe ground 
ne. Draw M'P' perpendicuhi to the horizontal pro- 
jection of the second given line, and this wdl be the dis- 
tance sought. 

53. The shortest distance between two straight lines, 
FiK. 24. M'N' and EF (fig. 94) may also be found, bj drawing 

through one of thorn a plane H'G' parallel to the second, 
and then drawing from any point in the second a per- 
pendicular EF' to this plane. This jicrpendicular is the 
distance sought, and determines the plane FEE' which 
cuts the straight line M'N' in the point P', where this 
straight line approaches the nearest to EF. 
Fie. 25. Let the line fE?", E'P') (fig. a>) be the first of these 
lines, and (OM, O'M) the second. E' is the point 
where the first given line pierces the horizontal plane; 
and (E'L', EL") is a line drawn through E' parallel to 
the second given line, to determine a piane parallel to 
this last. The plane passing through the line drawn as 
above, and through the first of the given straight lines, 
is constructed by a process analogous tothat of article 44; 
this plane is G' GG" ; and as it is parallel to the second 
of the given straight lines, it is only requisite to draw, 
through any point of this last, a perpendicular to this 
plane ; this is done through the point O O'. 

We nest seek the point of meeting of this perpendicu- 
lar with the plane G'GG" (33) ; this point is (N', N"). 

In order to find the nearest points of the proposed 
lines, we draw, through the point N', (parallel to MO' 
the horizontal projection of the second straight line) the 
line N'P', which is evidently the horizontal projection of 
the intersection of the plane G'GG" with a plane drawn 
perpendicular to this and "through the second given 
line, since it belongs to a straight line parallel to this. 
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and which passes through the foot of the perpendicular Fig. 25. 
drawn from this straight Jine to the plane in question ; in 
other words, it is the projection of E' F' in figure 24, 

The point P' in which the line N' P' meets the hori- 
zontal projection E' P' of the first of the given lines, is 
the projection of the point P' of figure 24, and conse- 
quently the projection of the point where the first straight 
Ibe approaches the nearest possible to the second. The 
perpendicular to the plane G'GG", drawn through this 
point, is the shortest distance sought ; its projections are 
P' K', P" K", parallel to N' O', N" O, respeetivcJy ; its 
length is the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, of 
which one side is P' K', and the other, the difference of 
the distances of the points P" and K" ahove the ground 
line. This will be found by article 21. 

54. Problem. Having tiBO of the plane angles in any 
triedral angle, and the inclination of these planes, to con- 
struct the llcvclopcment of this triedral angle. 

Suppose one of the given faces Affto revolve into the 
plane of the other AfE (fig. 26) ; if through any point/, Fig, 26. 
taken at pleasure in the edge A/, a perijendicuIar/7' 
be drawn, it will describe in this developement, a plane per- 
pendicular to this edge. In this plane, the angle of incli- 
nation of the given phnes ivil! be found ; if, therefore, we 
make upon ./"J" the angle F"fF equal to the given an- 
gle, and take/"F" equal toff, we shall thus have the 
situation of the point f in relation to the liney F, when 
the planes have their given inclination. But it is evi- 
dent that the three points fV" and F, determine the 
base of a pyramid formed by the proposed triedral angle 
and the plane which has been drawn perpendicular to 
the edge A/"; and the required face of this triedral an- 
gle will meet the first face in AT", and the second in Af, 
aud will apply itself to the constructed triangle, in the line 
FF". The third face will therefore be determined by 
the triangle whose three sides are AF, A/' and FF". 

Remar/i-. This is one case of the general problem 
Any three of the six things in a triedral angle (namely, 
the three plane angles and the three diedrni angles) be- 
ing given, to find the others. As every spherical (Han- 
gie answers to a triedral angle at the centre of the 
sphere, (the sides of the spherical triangle measuring 
the plane angles in the triedral angle, and the angles of 
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, the triangle being the diedral angles in the triedral an- 
gle,) it is manifest that the solution of this general 
problem is the solution of all problems which can occur 
in spherical irigunometry. 

As all polyedral bodies are determined by planes and 
theit intersections, the preceding problems will enable 
us to construct all kinds of polyedrons. 

1 of Geometrical 



55. If we conceive a point to move constantly in the 
same direction, it describes a straight Ime. The straight 
line is the path described by the moving point ; tiiat is, 
it consists of the successive positions occupied by this 
point. And these positions, (jr points, we call the ele- 
ments of the line ; and we say that the line is generated 
by the motion of the point. 

It will be readily seen that the number of these ele- 
mentary positions in a finite line, is illimitable ; we 
therefore say, that the line is composed of an infinite 
number of points. 

If a straight line be conceived to move in such a man- 
ner that any two points in it shall describe equal and 
parallel straight lines, it will be always in the same 
plane, and will generate a parallelogram. This surface 
will be composed of the successive positions of this 
straight line ; and these positions or lines constitute the 
elements of the surfaee. And all plane surfaces may be 
considered as composed of right-line or rectilinear eh- 

A circle may be considered as composed of an infi- 
finite number of parallel straight lines. It must then be 
considered to have been generated by a straight line (its 
diameter) moving in a plane and changing its magnitude 
with its distance each way from its first position, accord- 
ing to a certain law. 

Or, as a circle ia generated by the motion, in a plane, 
of a straight line equal to radius, about one extremity 
(El. 266) ; each elementary point in this moveable radius 
may be considered as generating a circular curve. These 
circular curves compose the entire surface of the circle, 
and constitute its curvilinear or circular elements. 
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56. Tlie motion of a surface, out of the plane of its 
original position, generates a body. 

If a squwc move in such a manner that any tliree 
points in it, not in the same straight line, shall describe 
parallel straight lines, each equal to a side of the square 
and perpendicular lo the surface, the product of Ihis mo- 
tion will be a cube ; and the successive positions of this 
square are the elements of the cube. 

Ifthe several points in the squareshould move in straight 
lines passing through the same fixed point, the dimensions 
of the square will be in a constant ratio to its distance 
from that jxtint; and must therefore all be zero (0) at the 
instant of passing that point. The body thus generated 
by the moving square will be a pyramid whose summit is 
the fixed point, whose base is the square, and whose ele- 
ments are the successive positions and magnitudes of this 
square 

A I y 1 P^'ly nip ml may be 

dig d h m r. The 

n 1 h 1 f 1 CO d cjlmder, 

w n d h Ei m (El 66 73) 

Aph nyib dd g dby (he 

d t f 1 1 y p 11 1 o Itself; 

d b g ^h 1 p p 1 lar to its 

pi d i m 1 1 d ce {each 

y) 1 1 p d g certain 

In these examples, every successive position of the 
generating plane is a section of the body thus gen- 
crated. And as those successive positions constitute the 
whole intermediate space, and are all parallel, the body 
may be considered as composed of an infinite number of 
parallel sections. 

Of Cia-vcs. 



57. If a point in motion continually change its direc- 
tion, its path is a cui-ec line. If this line lie wholly in 
the same plane, it is called a curve of sinfflc curvature. 

If the points of the curve are not in the same plane, 
it is called a curve of double eurvature, 

58. Mathematical curves are considered to be given, 
when the law, according to which the generating point 
changes its direction, is given. 

A point in motion will generate a circular curve, when 
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the conditions of its motion are that it shall continue in 
the same plane, and at a constant distance from a given 
point in that plane. 

If the conditions of its motion arc, that it shall con- 
tinue in the same piane, and that the sum of its distan- 
y\g. 37, ces MF, M/, from two fixed points F, f, (fiK. 27) is con- 
stantly the same, it will generate a curve called an ellipse. 
The longest diameter of the ellipse is called its () ansverse 
axis; the shortest is called its conjui^afe a\is These axes 
are perpendicular to each other ; and each divides the 
curve into two parts which are equal, and svmmetrical 
with respect to this axis. The points of the ellipse at the 
extremities of the axes, are called the yoizcei of the ellipse. 

If the condition is, that, continuing in the same plane. 
Fig. 28. the difference of the two distances MF, Mf(fg. 28) of 
the generating point from two fixed points shall not vary, 
it will describe a curve called a hyperbola. The axis of 
the hyperbola is a straight line dividing the curve into 
two symmetrical portions. The point where the axis 
meets the curve, is called the vertex of the hyperbola. 

If the point move with the conditions, that it shal! not 
depart from the plane, and that its distance MX from a 
Fig. 29. straight line, as XZ (fg. 29) drawn in that plane, and 
its distance MF, from a fixed point F in that plane, shall 
be constantly equal, the curve generated by the point 
will be a parabola. The axis of the parabola is a straight 
line dividing the curve into two symmetrical parts, as 
in the hyberbola ; the point where the axis meets the 
curve is called the vertex of the parabola. 

These four curves, the circle, tlie ellipse, the hyper- 
bola, and the parabola, may be obtained by cutting a right 
cone with a plane making different angles *tl tl e a *s 
of the cone, 

(1), If a right cone whose base is a ci le bee by 
a plane perpendicular toils axis, the sec on 11 be a 
circle {El. 268). 

(2). If the cutting plane make an acu e ngle I 
the asis, greater than that which the side oi he o e 
makes with the asis, the section will be an ellipse. 

(3). If the cutting plane make with the axis of the 
cone, an angle less than that which one side makes with 
the axis, and do not pass through the vertex, the section 
will be a hyperbeta. In this case the cutting plane must 
be parallel to two right-Jine elements of the conical surface. 
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These elements, therefore, would not be cut by this 
plane, though all the other elements would. And if 
these pavailel elements were projected upon the cutting 
plane, their projections could not (ouch the curve, 
though they wouid continually approach it, as we follow 
tlie curve down from the vertex. These projections are 
called a&ymtotes of the curve. 

It is important to observe that the plane, in the case 
of the hyperbola, though it cuts all the right-line elements 
of the surface excepting two, it does not cut tliem on 
the same side of the ape% of the cone. But these ele- 
ments being produced, the plane will cut the remainder 
beyond the apex. The curve, therefore, consists of two 
branches : The Straight line joining their vertices is 
called the transvrfse axis ; and a straight line perpen- 
dicular to the middle of this, and in the plane of the 
curve, is generally assumed as the coiijngute axis of the 
hyperbola. 

(4). If the angle which the cutting piano makes with 
the axis of the cone, is equal to that which the side 
makes with the axis, the section is a parabola. Ttie 
parabola has but one axis. 

These curves, on account of this method of obtaining 
them, are usually called the Conic Sections. 

59. If a point be conceived to move in the surface of 
a cylinder or a cime, with this condition, that its path 
shall, in every part, make the same angle with the 
axis of the cone or cylinder, it will, in each case, de- 
scribe a s/J(Va? carKC, which is a curve of rfouWe cvroa- 
ture. The more important curves of double curvature 
are those produced by the intersection of curve surfaces. 

Of Carve Surfaces. 

GO. The curve surfaces of which geometry takes cogni- 
zance, are generated by lines, according to certain math- 
ematical laws which serve to determine their parts and 
the character of their curvature. 

As a plane surface is considered as consisting of an 
infinite number of straight lines, so we may conceive a 
curve surface to be composed of an infinite number of 
curves; and this surface will be perfectly determined, 
when we have these curves and the law which connects 
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each one of them with the next. A curve line, therefore, 
which moves in space, or which changes, at the same 
time, its magnitude and position, according to some de- 
terminate law, generates a curve surface. This surface 
may be considered as composed of the successive posi- 
tions and forma which the hne takes during ils motion. 

61. The most simple of curve surfaces are those of 
the cone and the cylinder. 

A cylindrical surface is generated by a straight line 
moving in space, always parallel to itself, and directed 
in its motion by a curve line. The straight line is here 
a&llad ihe generatrix, and the curve line the directrix. 
If the directrix be a circular curve, the surface will be 
that of the cylinder considered in the Ukmcnts. 

The cyliudrical surface may also be generated by the 
motion of a curve line along a straight line, each point 
in the curve moving in a direction parallel to the straight 
line. In this case the curve line is called the genera- 
trix, and the straight line the (Virectrir. 

If the cylindrical surface be cut by a plane parallel to 
the right-line generatrix, the section will be a straight 
line coincident with one position of this generalrix. The 
successive positions of this right-line generatrix we call 
the right-line elements of the cylindrical surface. 

If this surface be cut by parallel planes making any 
angle with the right-line elements, these sections will bo 
all the same f«r'ie ; and each of ihe.'^e is an element of 
the cylindrical surface. 

02. If the motion of the riglit-line generatrix were de- 
termined by the conditions, that this line should pass 
constantly through the same point, and that it should 
move along a curve line, the product of this motion 
would be a conical surface. If the curve line were the 
circumference of a circle, the conical surface thus pro- 
duced would be that of the cone considered in the Ele- 
ments. But it is not essential to a cylindrical or conical 
surface, as the terms are used in Descriptive Geometry, 
that the curvilinear directrix should be of a nature to re- 
turn into itself. 

Cones and cylinders are distinguished hy their bases; 
they are called circular, elliiiticnl, hyperbolical, or para- 
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holical, according as the base is a circle, an ellipse, a Sy- 
perhola or a. parabola. 

The conical surfiice may also be conceived to be gen- 
erated by the motion of the curve which was before 
talten for ihe directrix ; the conditions being, that all 
the points in the curve shall move in straight liii 
verging to a fixed point, this point will be the si 
the cone. 

63. As the right-line generatrix is considered as in- 
Rniie, it is manifest that the conica! surface generated 
by it^ motion will consist of two parts perfectly symetri- 
cal, but in opposite directions from their common sum- 
mit. These two parts (called, in French, nappes) are 
considered as constituting but one and the same surface. 

If a conical surface be cut by a plane passing through 
the summit, the section will be in a right-line element of 
the surface ; if it b« cul by pknes parallel to each other, 
none of which pass through tho summit, these several 
sections will be similar curves, and are considered as 
curvilinear elements o£the surface. 

64. If the straight-line generatrix, instead of moving 
according to the conditions given for the cylinder or the 
cone, were to move along two straight lines or a straighi 
line and a curve line not in the same plane, or along 
two curves not in the same plane and so situated that 
the straight line shall neitlier pass constantly through 
the same point, nor have its successive positions paral- 
lel, the surfaco generated by its motion will be what i!^ 
called a warped surface. 

65. It will be at once seen that there may be an in- 
finite variety in the character and curvature of sirfaces 
which fall under the general division of warped surfaces. 
We shall give one or two examples. 

(I.) Let the right-line generatrix have two right-line 
directrices ; suppose that one of them is perpendicular to 
a horizontal plane, and the other inclined to this plane : 
and suppose that a condition of the motion of the gener- 
atrix, is, that it shall be const intly parallel to the hori- 
zontal plane. It will he readily perceived what is the 
kind of surface generated by this motion of the straight 
line, 

'13 
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(2.) Let there be one right-line directrix in the verti- 
cal plane, and perpendicular to the horizontal plane ; 
and let the other directrix be a circular arc of 90°, 
whose plane is perpendicular to each of the co-ordinate 
planes, whose centre is in their common intersection, 
and whose extremities are in these planes respectively ; 
and suppose the right-line generatrix to be always parallel 
to the horizontal plane. The body embraced by the sur- 
face generated by this straight line, and the two co-ordi- 
nate planes, is what was called by Wallis, a conoidalwedge. 

(J6. Warped surfaces, although generated by straight 
lines, differ from cylindrical and conical surfaces, in a 
very important particular. The latter are capable of be- 
ing developed or nnroUed upon a plane ; the former are 
not capable of such devclopement. 

That any surface may be developed, it is necessary 
that any two contiguous positions of the right-liae gen- 
eratrix should be in tbe same plane. 

67. To understand the developcment of a cylindrical 

surface, suppose a plane applied to il ; it is manifest that 
the plane will touch the cylindrical surface along one of 
its tigiit-line elements. Let the cylinder be rolled upon 
the plane, the ri^ht line elements of its surface will come 
successively in contact with the plane, and when the cyl- 
inder has rolled once round, every right line element has 
touched the plane ; and the portion of the plane thus 
brought into contact with the cylindrical surface, in one 
entire revolution, is equivalent to the cylindrical surface, 
and may be considered its developenwit. Or suppose a 
piece of plane paper rolled about a cylinder, so as just 
to cover it, to be unrolled into a plane; it will represent 
the developement of the cylindrical surface. 

The developement of a conical surface may be illus- 
trated in a similar manner. 

CS. A more common method of illustrating the devel- 
opement of these surfaces, is to begin with the prism and 
pyramid. One of the lateral faces of the prism, for in- 
stance, is applied to the plane upon which the surface is 
to be developed. The body is then made to revolve 
about the edge common to this face and. the next, till this 
second face comes into the same plane ; the body is then 
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revolved about the edge wliicli separates the second face 
from the third, till this third face comes into the same 
plane. The process is continued, the body revolving 
upon each successive edge, as upon a hinge, till each of 
the faces has been in contact with the plane. The por- 
tion of the plane thus brought in contact with the pris- 
matic or pyramidal surface, constitutes the developement 
of this surface. 

To apply tills process to cylindrical and conical sur- 
faces, we have only to consider the cylinder as a prism, 
and the cone as a pyramid, each of an infinite number of 
lateral faces. 

69. If, instead of the right-line generatrix employed in 
the production of cylindrical and conical surfaces, we 
employ a curve line, the plane of which, in the progress 
of its motion, always cuts the plane of the curvilinear di- 
rectriK in a line perpendicular to the tangent to the di- 
rectrix at the point of intersectionof the generatrix and 
directrix, the surface generated will be a surface of dou- 
ble curvature. 

70. The most simple of double curve surfaces, are 
those which are also surfaces of revolution. 

Of surfaces of revolution we have, in The Elements, 
three examples : those of the right cone, the right cylin- 
der, and the sphere. Of these the surfaces of the cone 
and the cylinder, are single-curve surfaces. The spher- 
ical surface is both a double curve surface and a surface 
of revolution. 

71. If, instead of the semicircle used in the produc- 
tion of the sphere, we employ a semi-ellipse revolving 
about one of its axes, the surface thus generated will be 
a spheroidal surface ; the body thus produced is usually 
called a spheroid, sometimes an ellipsoid. If the seini- 
ellipse revolve about its transverse axis, the product of 
its revolution is called a prolate splteroid ; if the semi- 
ellipse revolve about its conjugate axis, it will generate 
an oblate splieroid. 

72. If the curve-line generatrix be a hyperbola revolv- 
ing about either axis of the curve as an axis of revolution, 
the surface generated by this motion will be a hyper' 
holoidal surface ; the body embraced by this surface be- 
gin a hyperboloid. 
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73. If th.e generatrix be a parabola revolving round 
the axis of the curve, the surface generated will be a 
paraboloidal surface, the body thus generated being a 



These three last bodies have been colled conoids, on 
account of their being generated by the conic sections. 

These conoidal surfaces are surfaces of double cur- 
vature as well as surfaces of revolution. 

74. There is manifestly an infinite variety of surfaces 
of revolution; But they all agree in one particular ; 
namely, that every plane section perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation, gives a circular curve. 

A plane section of these surfaces through the axis, will 
always give the generating curve. This section is called 
the meridian section of the surface ; or its meridian curve. 

75. Another class of surfaces are called annulm- sur- 
faces ; these admit of great variety ; the simplest is that 
of the common ring, which will serve to give a general 
idea of the class. This surface is generated by the 
motion of one circle along the circumference of a greater 
circle ; the centre of the generating circle moving in 
the circumference of the directHx, with its plane at 
each point perpendicular to the tangent of this directing 
circumference. 

In surfaces of this class, it is not necessary that either 
the generatrix or directrix should be circular, or that the 
directrix should be a curve of single curvature. We 
Fig. 30. have, in figure 30, another example of this kind of sur- 
faces ; GH is the generating curve, and XZ is the cur- 
vilinear directrix. 

Section IV Of the Projection of Curve Lines 

and Curve Surfaces. 

76. It is evident that plane curves parallel to the piano 
of projection, will have, for their projection, curves egval 
to themselves. That is, the horizontal projection of a 
circle, parallel to the horizontal plane, is an equal circle: 
The horizontal projection of an ellipse parallel to the 
horizontal plane, is also an equal ellipse ; and so of any 

But if plane curves are parallel to one of the co-ordi- 
nate planes they must be perpendicular to the other ; 
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their projections, therefore, upon this other, «i]l be 
firaight Ime'' 

77 To projPct upon the horizonlal plane, i plane 
curve parallel to it, perpendiculars are drawn to the 
plane from every point in the curve These perpen- 
diculars mil form a cylindrical surlace of which the pro- 
posed curve IS a perpendicular section And, in gen- 
eral, any curve line not perpendicular to the plane of pro- 
jection, IS projected by a cylindrical "Urfjce passing 
through the cune perpendicular to the plane of projec- 
tion This cylindrical surface is called ih.^ projectuiq 
cyhnder ot the curve 1 he projection is tho interspction 
of this cylindrical surface with the plane of projection. 

78. If the plane curve to be projected be inclined to 
the plane of projection, the projection will be a curve 
different from I p p d 
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Now it is shown, in treatises on Conic Sections, that 
the straight lines, parallel to the conjugate axis, in an el- 
lipse, have all the same ratio tothe corresponding chords of 
the circumscribed circle, that is, the ratio of the conju- 
gate to the transverse axis. The projection of a circle 
13' 
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inclined to the plane of projection, is therefore an ellipse 
whose transverse axis is equal to tie diameter of the «>- 
cle, and whote corrugate axis i^ the piojectwn of that di 
anteter which has the greatest tneltnation to the plane of 
projection 

This IS sufficient to illustrite the princii le v. hich the 
reader may apply to ihe ellipse ^nd to other plane 



7&. Cun es of double curviture may also be determm 
ed by their projections upon Iwo planes as every point 
in the curve may be determined by its two projections 
But those which result from the mtersection of cur^e 
surfaces, will be determined by the projections of the in 
tersecting surfaces 

80. Curses of double curvature have their pans fre 
quently determined by the rectilinear tangents to pomts 
in these parts. The relation of a right-line tangent, to a 
curve of double curvature, is not easily explained. The 
rectilineartangent to a plane curve, must not cutthecur^e 
and must be in the plane of the curve. Without this last 
condition an infinite number of straight lines might be 
drawn touching a plane curve in any point, conformable 
with the first condition : So also an infinite number of 
straight lines may be drawn through any point of a curve 
of double- curvature, without cutting the curve ; yet 
only one of these can be a tangent to the curve. To de- 
termine the position of a rectilinear tangent to curves of 
this kind, the tangent has been defined to be "a straight 
line passing through two contiguous points in the curve." 
It is perhaps as philosophical to fix the position of ihe 
tangent by saying that, it must be in ihe plane determined 
by the point of contact and the two contiguous points of 
the curve. 

81. A cylindrical surface is determined when any 
plane section of the surface and any right line element 
are determined by their projections ; as the whole sur- 
face is composed of right-lines of each of which we have 
one point (namely, that in which it is cut by the plane 
making the given section) and the direction which is 
parallel to the given element. Any point in the surface 
may therefore be determined by article 23. 
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A coftical surface is determined by the projection of 
its summit and any curvilinear section, upon each of the 

82. A surface of revolution is most easily constructed 
by choosing one of the planes of projection perpendicular, 
and the other parallel, to the axis of revolution. Its pro- 
jection upon the plane to which its axis is parallel, will 
be a meridian section. This, together with the projec- 
tion of this axis upon the other plane, will enable us to 
determine every point in the surface. 

Of Tangent Planes to Curve Surfaces. 

83. The theory of tangent pianes to curve surfaces is 
important, as it enables us to determine the relative po- 
sitions of these surfaces, when it could not be done by 
the surfaces themselves. 

A plane is tangent to a curve surface when it touches 
the surface, and lies wholly on the same side of the sur- 

Suppose a convex surface to be cut by planes all pass- 
ing through the same point in that surface ; the sections 
would be plane curves and the rectilinear tangents to 
these curves at their common point, would be all in the 
same plane. Any two of these right lines deterrnine this 
plane ; and this plane is tangent to the surface at this 
point. So that the construction of a tangent plane to 
any curve surface, reduces itself to the construction of 
two tangents to the curves In the surface at that point. 

84. Suppose a straight line perpendicular to the tan- 
gent plane at the point of contact ; this line is called a 
norniaf to the curve surface at that point; as also the 
normal to a plane curve at any point, is a line in the 
plane of the curve, drawn through the point of contact 
and perpendicular to the tangent. 

If through the normal to a curve surface, at any point 
planes be supposed to pass, cutting the surface, these 
planes will be normal to the surf nee at this point; they 
are called normal planes. 

85. Problem. To draw u tangent plane to a cylinder. 
A plane which touches a cylindrical surface, must, from 
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the nature of the surface, meet it in one of its right-line 
elements ; but it will meet the plane of the base in a 
Fig. 31. straight line, as PT (Jig.Sl,) which will be a tangent 
to the periphery of the base. 

If therefore we draw through the proposed point M, 
the straight line MP parallel to the generatrix AD, and 
construct the tangent PT to the point P of the curvilin- 
ear directrix, the tangent plane will be determined by the 
two lines PM and PT. 

Remark 1st. If the proposed point through which the 
tangent piano is to be drawn, is without the cylinder, it is 
evident Ihat there will be two planes which will answer 
to the conditions of the problem. To construct this so- 
lution find the point where a straight line passing through 
the given point and parallel to a rectilinear element of 
the cylinder, meets the plane of projection. A line 
drawn through this point, tangent to the intersection of 
the cylindrical surface with this plane, will be the trace 
of the tangent plane upon this plane of projection. 

Remark 2rf. If we would find the rectilinear tangent 
to a curve made by the intersection of two curve surfa- 
ces, we should construct tangent planes to these surfaces 
at the proposed point ; and the intersection of the two 
pianos would be the right-line tangent required. 

86. Problem. To construct a tangtnt plane to a 

The only difference between this construction and 
that of the last problem, is, that the line MP must be 
drawn through the summit S instead of being parallel to 
Fif;. 33. the generatrix (fig. 32). 

87. Problem. To draw a tangent plane to a surface 
of revolution. 

The most convenient method of determining a tangent 
plane to surfaces of this class, is by means of the recti- 
linear tangents to the meridian curve and circular sec- 
tion, at the proposed point of contact. 
Fig. 33. The plane tangent to the point M (Jig. 33) will there- 
fore be determined by the straight lines MT and M(,- 
the first being tangent to the generating curve MX, and 
the other to the circle MZ. If therefore we can draw 
a tangent to the meridian curve at the proposed point 
of contact, it is easy to construct the plane tangent to 
the surface at that point. 
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The tangent plane to a mrface of revolution, is always 
perpendicular to the meridian plane passing through the 
point of cimtact. It therefore follows that, a meridian 
plane to a surface of revolution is always normal to that 

Plane Sections of Curve Surfaces. 

88. Plane sections of a cjlindrical surface parallel to 
its axis and of a conical surface through its summit, are 
all straight lines (61, 63> 

Plane sections of these surfaces parallel to the bases 
of these hodies ate similar to these bases (El. 268, 275). 

In the right cylinder and right cone these sections are 
perpendicular to the axis ; if the bases are circles these 
aections will be circles. But an oblique section of a 
right cone by a plane which cuts all its rectilinear ele- 
ments on the same side of the apes, is an ellipse (58). 
And it is easy to show to those acquainted with the pro- 
perties of this curve, that a plane section of a right cylin- 
der, oblique to its axis, is also an ellipse. 

These sections ate easily determined ; for having 
these surfaces given, their rectilinear elements are 
known ; and knowing these right tines and the cutting 
plane, the curves themselves are determined by finding 
the points where tliese lines meet this cutting plane, 
(33). 

89. A plane section of a sphere is always a circle- 
The determination of these sections belongs to the solu- 
tion of the general problem — To find the position and 
magnitude of the cii cle which t s the inter ection of a given 
sphere and a given plane 

By drawing a perpendicular from the centre of the 
sphere to the cutting plane, and detetraining the meet- 
ing of this line and the proposed phne, we have the 
centre of the circle required 

This solution will be very simple if we lake the plane 
of the vertical projections, DAB (fig. 34) perpendicular Fig. 3<. 
to the horizontal trace of the proposed plane, which may 
always be done. Then, O' and O" being the projections 
of the centre of the sphere, if we suppose it cut by a verti- 
cal plane drawn through the line H' O' perpendicular to 
AC ; this plane will pass through the centre of the 
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Fig. 34, sphere, and will contain the perpendicular drawn from 
this point to the proposed piane DAC ; but it is parallel 
to the vertical plane DAB ; We may therefore suppose 
it to be applied to this vertical plane without an^ 
change of the lines wliich it contains, either in magni- 
tude or in position relative to its horizontal trace H' O' 
which will then coincide with AB. This being premis- 
ed, M"E"N" will be the great circle which results from 
the section of the sphere by the vertical plane just men- 
tioned ; the perpendicular 0''G" will determine the ver- 
tical projection G" of the centre of the section sought. 
We thence obtain its horizontal projection G' ; and, re- 
volving the plane DAC about it horizontal trace, as this 
centre will fall upon the point G in the horizontal plane, 
we may describe from this point, with the radius G"M", 
the circle MN which will be the required intersection of 
the sphere and plane proposed. 

Of the Intersections of Curve Surfaces. 

90. The most simple method of constructing the in- 
tersections of curve surfaces, is to suppose a series of 
plane sections of the two surfaces, and to determine the 
section made by each plane with each of these surfaces ; 
ihe points common to the two curvea, in any one of 
these plane sections, are of course points in the intersec- 
tion required. 

This method wiil be the most simple if we draw the 
cutting planes parallel to one of the co-ordinate planes- 
Suppose them parallel to the vertical plane ; the sections 
which they make with the proposed surfaces will have 
their horizontal projections respectively in the horizontal 
traces of these cutting planes ; and their vertical projec- 
tions will not only show the height of any required point 
above the horizontal plane, but will be exactly equal to 
the auxiliary curves whose respective projections they 

A few examples wiil illustmte these principles, and en- 
able the reader to apply them generally to the construc- 
tion of analogous problems. 

91. PitOBLEM. To construct the intersection of a ci/Un- 
der and a sphere. 

We shall take for the plane of the horizontal projeo- 
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tions a, plane perpendicular to the rectilinear elements of 
the cylinder ; the vertical plane will therefore be parallel 
to these elements. We suppose cutting planes parallel 
to the vertical plane ; their intersections with the cylin- 
drical surface will be right-line elements of this surface ; 
and their intersections with the sphere will be circles 
whose centres will have their vertical projection in the 
same point with tliat of the centre of the sphere. The 
radii of these circles may be easily found from the liis- 
cussion in article 8». 

The details of these constructions will bo mostly left 
to the reader, as they will he found easy when the prin- 
ciples already discussed are well understood. 

In the present case we draw straight lines G' I', g'i', (Jig. 
35) in the horizontal plane, parallel to the ground line, *"'! 
These lincsarc the horizontal tracesof the auxiliary planes, 
which are supposed parallel to the vertical plane of pro- 
jection ; g'i' is the radius of the circle which is the sec- 
tion made by one of these planes in the sphere whose 
centre has its horizontal projection in E' and its vertical 
projection in E". The points P',, P'^, where the line 
ff' i meets the base of the cylinder, are the horizontal 
projections of two rectilinear elements of this surface 
which are met each in two points by the circumference 
of the circle which is the section of the sphere by this 
auxiliary plane whose horizontal trace isg' i'. If, there- 
fore, from the point E'' as a centre and with a radius 
equal to ^'i', we describe a circumference, the points 
P'l'P'a' P'l'^'s' where it meets the vertical projec- 
tions of the rectilinear elements just mentioned, will be- 
long to the intersection of the cylinder and sphere. 

By a similar process we may determine as many other 
points as we wish of this intersection. There is, how- 
ever, one circumstance in the general problem under dis- 
cussion, which demands particular attention ; this is the 
case in which the cylinder entirely penetrates the sphere, 
which it will do if the radius of a circular section of the 
cylinder is less than the radius of the sphere minus the 
distance of the axis of the cylinder from the centre of the 
sphere. In this case there will be two intersections of 
the surfaces in question, the one where the cylinder en- 
ters the sphere, and the other where it emerges from it. 
The horizontal projections of these two curves will of 
course be the same ; and it will be readily seen that the 
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Fig. S&. parls P",, P"3, P"^, P''^, belong to the vertical projection 
of the curve, where the cylinder enters the sphere ; and 
that jj",,p"3, jj",,y,, belong to the vertical projection 
of the curve where the cylinder emerges from the spheri- 
cal surface. 

The following figure represents the case in which the 

Fig. 36. distance of the axis of the cylinder from the centre of the 
sphere is greater than the difference of the radii of the 
sphere and cylinder. In this case the cylinder does not 
entirely penetrate the sphere ; there is therefore but one 
n of the two surfaces. 



92. Problem. To find the prt^ection of the curve 
made hy the intersection of the sphere and the cone. 

Suppose the cone to be cut by planes passing through 
its apeji, and perpendicular to the horizontal plane. The 
sections thus made in the conical surface, will be straight 
lines which arc easily determined ; the sections which 
these auxiliary planes make in the sphere, will be circles 
whose centres and radii are also easily found (89). 
r. I.etS'K' (fiff. 37) be the horizontal trace of one of these 
cutting planes. Instead of revolving about this trace to co- 
incide with the horizontal plane, wc suppose it applied 
to the vertical plane DAB by bringing the lineS'K'fo 
AB, so that the point S' will fall upon iS; then hy taking 
iS'A equal to S'K' we can draw the straight lines S"ft, 
which will be the sections of the conical surface by the 
cutting plane. Making mg equal to S'G', the point ^ 
will be the position of the centre of the circle in which 
the sphere is met hy the cutting plane, and whose radius 
is g h equal to G-ir, (89). 

The points /) where the circumference of this circle 
mee's the straight lines S"Ar, belong to the intersection 
of the proposed cone and sphere. There are four of 
these points ; two where the cone enters the sphere, and 
two where it emergen from it 

The pomts p are situated in the cutting plane. To 
have their projections we mu&t take ST' equal to ^ t, 
and the point P will be the horizontal projection ; by 
drawing P P' perpendicular to AB, the vertical projec- 
tion P" Will be lound at the meeting of this straight line 
with p i for the psint p being taken in a vertical plane, 
is at the same height with its projection upon every other 
vertical plane. 
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That we might not render the figure two complicated Fie;- 37 
wc have pcrformnd this process upon only one of these 
points P ; it is readily seen, however, that the process is 
applicable to the other three. 

113. I'lionLEM. To cnnstruet the intersection of two 

Suppose thai the proposed cones have their bases in 
the same plane, or (which is the same thing) that we 
know the curvilinear section made in each of these cooes 
by one of the co-ordinate planes, the horizontal, for ex- 
ample. The problem may ulwayg he reduced to this 

Now imagine a plane passing through the line which 
joins the summits of the proposed cones, and turning 
about this line ; this plane in each of the positions where 
it meets the cones will cut each of them in two rectilin- 
ear elements of their surfaces ; and as these are all in 
one plane, the two which belong to the first cone, will 
meet those which belong to the second ; and these points 
of meeting will be points in the intersection required. 

Let (S', S"), (s, s"), (fig. 38) be the summits of the Fig, ss, 
cones, FT' and f'f the curves which are their inter- 
sections with the horizontal plane, E the point where the 
line joining their summits meets the horizontal plane j it 
is evident that the cutting plane, in all its positions, will 
pass through tliis point. 

We now draw the straight line E'F' at pleasure, but 
in such a manner that it will meet the bases of the cones, 
and consider this line as the horizontal trace of the cut- 

Wc next construct the projections of lines drawn from 
the points F' to the summit of the first cone, and from 
the points./' to the summit of the second ; these lines are 
respectively the projections of rectilinear elements of the 
conical surfaces proposed, situated in a plane which 
passes through the straight line which joins the summits 
of the cones, and through the straight line F'F' ; their 
points of meeting marked upon each of the co-ordinate 
planes by the figures I, 3, 3, 4, will be points in the in- 
tersection required. 

The figure represents a case in which one of the cones 
entirely penetrates the other. Two of the four points 
found by the preceding construction, belong to that part 
14 
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of the curve where t]i& penetrating aaae enters the other, 
and tlie other two points belong to the part where thp 
first cone emerges from the second. 

'(4 To find the intersection of i cone and cjlindei 
we imagine a striight hne passing through the summit 
ot tlit, cone paralipl to the a\ia of the cjimder theu 
planes passing through ihi line wil! cut tic fropoael 
conical and cylindrical surlaces m then riiti lincir elc- 



*l) To hnii the intersection of two cylinders it will 
be necessiry to cut these bodies by planes parallel to 
their axes if tlic cjhndera haie their bases upon the 
same plane, the construction will be analogous to that 
Siven above for the cones 

We fir-st determine the horizontal traces of the cutting 
planes, which «e dob) passing through any point two 
stiaight lines parallel respectively to the axes of the two 
cylinders the horizontal trace of the plane of these line 
w ill of course be parallel to the horizontal traces of the 
tutting planes We may draw as many of thuse trace- 
as we wish the points where they meet the periphery 
of the base will be points in the rectihncar element's ac 
cording to which these surtaces are supposed to be cut 
by these auxiliary planes these right lines being con 
structcd will give by their mutual intersections points in 
tlie required mter=ect[on 

Si:< TioN V Linear Per pectiie 

it Per jecliYe is a science which teaches us to lep 
rcaent upon any '.urtace w hates er the outline of objects 
-ucl IS tliej appear when viewed from any giicn pouil 

Light 111 passing through a homogeneous medium 
moves m straifjlit lines and objects become niible by 
means of the rays of light winch proceed Irom tlieir sur 
faces to the eye. These rays, by their inclinations 
among themselves, determine the images of bodies. 

Thus we perceive the contour, or apparent outline, of 

I. the quadrilateral ABCD (^g. 39) because from each 

point of it a ray of light is conveyed to the eye. It is 

manifest ihal these ravs, taken together, constitute the 
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pyramid formed by the lines drawn from the different }.- 
points of the object to the eye,* 

Let O-ABCD represent this pyramid of rays, the sum- 
mit O being the place of the eye. Each of these rays or 
rectilinear elements of this pyramid, must appear to the 
eye but a single point. If, therefore, this pyramid be 
cut by » plane or by any other surface, this section will 
exhibit to the eye at O the same outline as the quadrilat- 
eral ABCD. It is not necessary, therefore, in order to 
give us the sensation produced in us by the organ of u 
sion, that the object itself should be presented to thr 
eye ; it is sufficient for this purpo'io, to determine in aa 
semblage of raya dispo=ied in the same manner respec 
tively as those which pass to the eye from the different 
points iu the object.t 

Hence we can represent objects upon a pHne, lot if 
we conceive the pyramid formed bj the i&'-eniblage of 
rays transmitted from different parts of the object to our 
eye, to be cut by a plane, an image would be formed 
which would represent the contour of the body mil the 
relative position of its differents parta 

It follows from what precedes that the iLtermi nation 
of this image depends entirely upon finding the inter'iec- 
lions of the lines proceeding from the eje to different 
conspicuous points of the object, with the plane or sur 
face on which it is to be represented 

This surface is cal\ed the pietui e or p!a»e of 'kliitea- 
lion. The respective positions of the eje, the picture, 
and the object, must be determined, in order that the 
image may be determined 

The knowledge of the true form and dimensions o\ 

* This supposes the object to be either white or col- 
ored, but not black ; for in that case it would be per- 
ceived onJy by the absence of light ; thus we might say 
that the pyramid was determined by the absence of 
rays from the space occupied by the quadrilateral. 

f It is evident that a perspective of the object would 
also be formed, supposing the visual rays produced be- 
yond it and extended until they meet the plane situated 
behind it; the image in this case would be greater 
than the object. 
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the body which He wish to represent, Hill give us the 
projections ol the conspicuous points which determine 
its contour Jiid the '.iiuation of the pirls which com- 
pose it. 

The problem will then be reduted to hnding upon the 
plane of delineation, the image of eich of these points 
or in other words, the meeting of a giien straight hue 
with a given phne 

We shall discuss some of the different CT-e'5 nhich 
the problem presents, 

97. Pbohi.em. To find v;pon the plane of l/ie picture, 
situated in ant/ manner whatever, the appearance or the 
perspective of a 2>oint given in space. 

Take the vertical projection of the proposed point, 
on a plane perpendicular to the common intersection of 
the plane of the picture with the horizontal plane. Let 
:■ 40 T'AT" (fig. 40) be the plane of the picture ; O' and O" 
the projections of the eye O ; P" and P" those of the 
point P which is to be put in perspective ; O'P' and O'T" 
will be the projections of the visual ray OP. 

The meeting p of this line with the plane of the pic- 
tore, will determine the |)crspective sought, which may 
be found by article 33 ; but as this point mnst be con- 
structed upon the plane of the picture, the projections p' 
and p" are not sufficient. This meeting of the visual 
ray with the plane of delineation is called the perspec- 
tive of the point from which the ray emanates, and is 
really an oblique projection of this point upon the plane 
of the picture. As the lines by which the several points 
in the object should be projected upon this plane, must 
converge to the point in which the eye is situated, this 
projection is called a perspective projection. 

We therefore draw p'/' through the horizontal projec- 
tion of the required point p and perpendicuhr to the hor 
izontal trace of tl 1 1 n f I r u W h 

the distances A y nd A | I qu d jio I o 

the two lines AT adATpci nd ! 1 i 

in the plane of tl e | 

The line AT" 1 h h n f 1 1 1 e 

of the picture wi I h h 1 pi li 1 p 

spective the base I u d d 1 ! 

bottom of the pic nd ' l* fe ' g ^ 

which the origin 1 obj d 
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93. When the piane of delineation is perpendicnlar to Fig. 40, 
the horizontal plane, as the plane T'A (", then the pro- 
jections O'P' and 0"P" themselves determine, by their 
intersections with the lines TA and ("A, the distances 
A q' and A q" of the perspective q from each of these 
straight lines. 

We take for example a pyramid (fig. 41) of which I-'ia.-!!. 
the Ibur triedral angles have their snmmils projected at 
the extremity of the rays drawn from the points O' and 
O". The construction of the perspective of one of these 
summits is designated by the same letters as in figure 40, 

In the case where the plane of delineation is vertical, 
the construction is very much simplified hy taking tlie 
plane of the picture itself for the co-ordinate vertical 
plane. The eye, being supposed behind the plane of the 
picture, (Jig. 42) has its horizontal projection iaO'; that Fig. -13. 
of the point in quesiion is in P', and p is the perspective 
of this point. 

99. Remark, If the object to be represented is ter- 
minated by straight lines and planes, we may construct 
its image by seeking the perspectives of the vertices of 
the polyedral angles by which it is terminated ; and in 
order to this, it will only be necessary to repeat the pro- 
cess which has just been indicated. Two points will de- 
termine a straight line, and the fiices of the proposed 
object will be formed by a certain number of lines. 

When the object is terminated by curve surfaces, no 
particular point is presented by which we may determine 
its form ; we must first find its visible liviit. The 
visible limit of a body is the curve which separates 
the part which is seen from that which is not seen ; it is 
evidently formed by the series of points in each of which 
the visual ray merely touches the surface of the body. If 
we conceive a conical surface having its summit placed 
at the eye, enveloping the pro])oscd body, by touching 
it, the curve of contacts will be precisely that of the 
visible limit. If we cut this cone by planes drawn 
through the eye, in any manner whatever, each of them 
will form in the proposed body a section to which two o? 
the right line elements of the cone will be tangent. 
Prom this results a general method of constructing the 
visible limit of a curve surface. 
Let us suppose this surface to be cut by a series of ver- 
14* 
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Fi){. 40, tical planes such as OO'P'P, (fig. 40) passing through the 
eye; construct upon the vertical plane the projection P"X" 
of each of the sections, and from the point O" draw 0"P" 
tangent to this curve. Having the projections of the 
visual ray, we can find as in the preceding problem, the 
perspective of the point P situated upon the visible limit 
of the proposed object. 

100. If we suppose the eye to he situated at ali in- 
finite distance from the object, so that the visunl rays 
may be considered as parallel ; having designated by a 
straight line the direction in which the body must be 
seen, nothing more remains to place the points in per- 
spective but to draw from these points, lines parallel to 
the given line, and to find their intersection with the 
plane of delineation. 

It is readily seen that iu this hypothesis, the apparent 
contour of the body is determined by tangents to its sur- 
face which are parallel to each other, the whole of which, 
taken together, form a cylindritcal surface. To deter- 
mine these tangents wc choose cutting planes vertical 
and parallel to Ihe given line; and ihe tangents to the 
vertical projections of the sections must be drawn par- 
allel to the given line which marks the direction of the 
visual ray. 

This perspective has a great analogy to the ortho- 
graphic projection discussed in the former part of this 
introductory treatise ; and may be used in constructing 
problems of the same kind with those which were solved 
in the second section. There is no necessity for making 
these projections by perpendicular lines ; in many in- 
stances the solutions would be as simple if the projec- 
tions were made by oblique lines. 

1 shall procee<l to give some propositions which may 
serve as the foundation of another method of perspective 
which may be applied with great facility to bodies ter- 
minated by planes and straight lines. 

101. If we draw through the eye a straight line paral- 
lel to a straight line situated in any manner ahatevcr 
with respect to tJie plane of delineation, the point where 
this parallel meets this plane belongs to the perspective of 
the straight line proposed. 

In fact, all the lines drawn from the eye to the dif- 
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fercnt points of any proposed straight line, form a plane 
which, bj its intersection with the plane of the picture, 
determines the perspective of this straight line ; but the 
line OC (fig. 43) being parallel to the proposed tine and J^'?- * 
passing through the eye which we suppose in O, is situ- 
ated necessarily in this plane ; therefore, the point O' 
where it meets the plane of delineation TA, belongs to 
the perspective of the straight line proposed. 

It is evident that the point P' where the proposed 
straight line mefits the picture itself, makes also a part 
of its own perspective ; therefore, to trace this perspec- 
tive, it is sufficient to know the points where the pro- 
posed line and a line drawn parallel to it through the 
eye, will meet the plane of the picture. 

102. It follows from the preceding article, that the 
perspectives of any number of lines parallel to each oth- 
er, will all meet in a single point in the plane of the pic- 
ture ; tliis point is called in treatises on perspective, their 
vanishing pnint. Only one line, indeed, can be drawn 
through the eye, which will be parallel to all these oth- 
ers ; their perspectives must therefore pass through the 
point where this line meets the plane of the picture. 

lOJ If h i p ed lines were at the same time par- 
Ill 1 pi f the picture, the straight line OO' 
d 1 gl h ye, would not meet the picture ; and 
eq ly h p rspectives would be parallel among 
h m I W m y he convinced, a priori, of the 
h f 1 p ] tion, by the following reasoning ■. 
Th p p d aight lines beingpnraliel, the planes 
f m d by 1 mblage of rays drawn from the eye to 
d IT p f hese lines, and containing their 
p p h cessarily their intersection parallel 
h m 1 (El. 314) and consequently, to the 
pi I p The perspectives can meet only 
I p to the intersection and to the piano 
f I [ h y wili therefore be parallel to each 
h 

H d very simple method of putting lines 

dp P P t've. 

W I p p ndicular 00" from the eye to the 

pi f d 1 (tig. 44) ; the point O" where it meets Fig. 4 

pi II d h ntre of the picture, sometimes call- 
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4- ed 'Ai^ point of sight. It follows from what lias been 
said, that the perspectives of all lines perpendicular to 
the plane of the picture, must meet in this point. 

We project the proposed point P upon the plane of the 
picture, which we suppose lo he vertical ; the point P" 
where this projection falls, will be that in which the per- 
pendicular drawn from the proposed point to the plane of 
the picture, meets it ; and P"0" will be the perspective 
of this line. 

Next draw VM, making with AB an angle equal to 
half a right angle ; this will be the projection of a hori- 
zontal line drawn from the point P to the plane of the 
picture and making the same angle with it ; and its meet- 
ing with this plane will be at the point M" placed at a 
height MW equal to PT. But if we take, upon 0"D" 
parallel to AB, a magnitude 0''D" equal to the distance 
OO" of the eye from the picture, it is evident that tiie 
line OD" will be parallel to all the horizontal lines which 
can be drawn to the picture, at an inclination of 45°, in 
the direction MV ; consequently the perspectives of 
these lines must all meet in the point D", whichjs called 
the ^oint of distance. Having drawn M"D", this straight 
line must contain the perspective of the point P ; but 
this perspective must also be found under 0"P" ; it is 
therefore in II". 

From the three preceding articles we derive the fol- 
lowing rules, 

(1). WJiett an original straight line is parallel to the. 
base of the picture, the perspective of this line is also par- 
allel to the base of the picture (103). 

(2). The perspectives of all straight lines perpendicu- 
lar to the picture, are directed towards the centre of the 
picture (102). 

(3). The perspectives of all horizontal straight lines 
which make leith the picture an angle of 45°, will meet in 
thepoint of distance (103). 

(4). The perspective of a horizontal straight line mak- 
ing any angle whatever with the picture, will have its 
vanishing point in the horizon, at the intersection with 
the picture of a straight line drawn parallel to the pro- 
posed line, through the eye. 

(5), The horizon of the picture is the vanishing line of 
the perspectives of all horizontal planes. 

(6). And by analogy — The vertical line passing 
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through the centre of the picture, is the vanishing line of 
all vertical plojies perpendicular to the plaae of the pic- 
ture. 

(7). The perspectives of jilancs parallel to the picture, 
can have no vanishing lines, and are always fgares simi- 
lar to their originals. 

104. We can find the perspective of objects by means 
of the receding scale, which dispenses with tracing their 
ground plan, and elevation ; it is constructed in the fo!- 
fowing maDner. 

We refer the objects to three rectangular co-ordinate 
planes, the first horizontal, and passing through the ground. 
line AB (fig. 45); the second vertical, perpendicular to Fig. -i 
the plane of delineation, and passing through the edge 
BT ; the third, the plane of delineation itself, ABT, 
which we here suppose to be vertical. A point will then 
be given when we know its res]}ective distances from 
these three planes (30). The distance of this point from 
the plane of the picture will be measured upon BC ; its 
distance from the vertical piano passing through BG and 
BT, will be measured upou AB ; and its distance from 
the horizontal plane, or the height of the point, will be 
measured upon BT, Now, the two lines AB and BT 
being in the plane of the picture, it is sufficient to trans- 
fer to this plane the divisions of the third line, BC ; this 
is done by drawing to the centre of the picture the line 
BO" which will be the perspective of the line BC, and by 
drawing to the point of distance D", the straight lines 
a D", 1 D", 2 D" &.C. which will cut BO" in the points 
c, 1, 2, 3, &c. corresponJing to the parts B 6, 61, 
1 2, &c.of the line BC. 

The line BO", thus divided, is the receding scale ythich 
marks the apparent sinking of objects in the picture ; and 
if we draw through the points of division, of this scale, 
lines parallel to AB, they may be considered as tht: 
ground lines of several planes druwji parallel to the plane 
of the picture nt the depths marked by the corresponding 
divisions of the scale ; they would contain the perspec- 
tives of horizontal projections, or tlie bases of objects sit- 
uated in these planes. 

If we then take upon the straight line AB, which is 
cailed the front scale, apartBc equal to the distance of 
the proposed point from the vertical plane passing through 
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''• BC and BT, and draw to the centre of the picture the 
straiglJt tine c O", the meeting of this line with g 2 par- 
allel to AB, will give the perapectii'e of the horizontal 
projection, or of the hose of the proposed object. 

Finally, if upon BT, the scale of heights, we take the 
part ey equal to the height of the proposed point, and 
draw/O", this last straight line will meet g h perpendic- 
nlar to g'B at the point h which will be. the perspective 
sought. 

We see that this process gives, by operating directly 
upon the plane of delineation, the perspective of all the 
objects which we may wish to represent, when we have 
constructed the receding scale, 

105, When the picture is so large as to render the 
construction inconvenient, we may calculate the di- 
visions of (he receding scale, by considering the similar 
triangles O" c D" and « e B ; from wliich we have 
aB _ 0"D" t tB + 0"D" _flB aB + 0'D'_oB 

b7 ~ o^' Bc + o"c ~ Wc ""^a- ~ W~c 

The division of this scalegives the distances of straight 
lines which represent the base lines of perspective planes 
parallel to the picture. The heights /i^ are also calcu- 
lated by a similar proportion, since — ^ -~j:~„ , and the 

straight lines e O" and g O" are evidently to each other 
as the distances BO" and 0"2. 

The proportion ,— =: j=^, — will give the distance 

0"D" of the eye from the picture, when we have given 
the straight line BO", the space «B, and its perspec- 
tive B c. 

105, General Remark. We have, in what precedes, 
the general means of putting into perspective the appa- 
rent outlines and the remarkable points of objects ; but 
these processes, which constitute linear perspective, are 
by no means sufficient to give a complete representation 
of a body. Light and shade, and the gradations of 
tint, all concur to represent the prominences, depres- 
sions, and distances of objects. All these circumstan- 
ces may be rigorously determined by methods analogous 
to those which have been given. To do this, it is only 
necessary to make such an analysis of the enunciation of 
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the question as will enable us to discover tli 
matical conditions upon wliich it depends. 

Willi respect to shadows, for example, if the 
body is reduced to a point, it ia evident that tiiey will be 
determined by the space comprehended by a conical sur- 
face taniejit lo the opaque body, and having for its sum- 
mit Ibe luminous point. Consequently, to determine the 
shadow thrown upon any surface whatever, is to find the 
portion which this cone embraces of the surface in ques- 
tion, that is, the portion circumscribed by the curve 
which is the intersection of this cone with the proposed 

We cannot here discuss those considerations which 
require knowledge foreign from Geometry ; they are men- 
tioned only to show of what use, in the arts, may be a 
familiarity with the geometry of space. 

Spherical Projections. 

KIT. In spherical representations for geographical, as- 
tronomical, and nautical purposes, a perspective of the 
outline with other remarkable lines and points in the 
body is made upon a plane supposed to pass through the 
centre of the sphere and perpendicular to a straight line 
drawn through this centre to the eye. This section of 
the sphere by the plane of delineation is called the print' 
(live circle of the perspective projection. The plane it- 
self is called the prlm^ivc plane. For these purposes 
two kinds of projections are used, the orthographic and 
the stcrcographic. 

lOS. Orthographic Projection. In the orthographic 
projection the eye is supposed to be situated at an 
infinite distance from the body to be projected ; so 
that the rays of light which proceed to the eye from 
the various points in the body, may be considered 
as making an iuAnitely small angle with each other ; 
that is, they are parallel. And tiie sphere being trans- 
parent as well as the plane of delineation, these rays will 
project orthographicaily upon this plane, the various lines 
and points belonging to the farther hemisphere. 

103. As all great circles perpendicular to the plane of 
the perspective, are in planes passing through the eye, 
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they will he projected in strtaght lines draum through the 
centre of the primitive. And every small circle perpen- 
dicular to the primilive, vdU have for its projection, that 
chord of the primitive which results from the intersection 
of the plane of this circle with the plane of the primi- 
tive, (76). 

109. All circles of the sphere, which are parallel to the 
primitive, have for their projections, circles e^al to them- 
selves ; as the visual rays proceeding from the original 
circle to the eye, form a cylinder of which the circle and 
its perspective are parallel sections, (El. 275). 

110. [The orthographic pryections of a cirek indicted 
to the primitive, will be an ellipse (77) whose transverse 
axis is equal to the diameter of the circle, and whose 
conjugate axis is equal to this diameter multiplied by the 
cosine of the inclination. If the circle be a great cir- 
cle, the centre of the eiiptical projection will be in the 
centre of the primitive. 

Any ordinate of the ellipse will be equal to the cor- 
responding semi-chord of the circle multiplied by the co- 
sine of inclination.] 

111. Problem. Tofndthe conjugate axis of the or- 
thographic projection of an inclined great circlj. 

Let the arc M m" measure the inclination of tlie pro- 
I. posed circle to the plane of the primitive (fg. 4G) ; draw 
ni"m parallel to the horizontal diameter of the primitive 
(which is also the transverse axis of the ellipse) till it 
meets the vertical diameter in m ; take O m' equal to O ra, 
and m m' will be the conjugate asis required. 

To find the ordinate on, corresponding to the semi- 
chord o N ; make the angle N o n" equal to the inclina- 
tion of the proposed circle to the plane of the primitive ; 
take o n" equal to o N, and draw n"n parallel to A o ; on 
will be the ordinate required. By finding a sufficient 
number of ordinates the curve may be approximately 



1 12. Stereograpliic Projection. The stcrcographic 
projection of a sphere is a perspective in which the eye 
is situated at the pole of the primitive circle. The sphere 
and ihe plane of delineation being here also supposed to 
be transparent, the various lines and p>oiiits upon the 
farther hemisphere, will be projected upon the primitive 
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circle by the visual rays passing from the several points Fig. 46. 
to the eye ; and the lines and points of the nearer hem- 
isphere will be projected upon the same plane beyond 
the circumference of the primitive. 

113. All great ciTchs perpendicular to the priinitii-c, 
as they pass through the axis of the primitive, will have 
their planes pass through the eye, and leill therefore be 
pr<gected in straight lines passing through the centre of 
the primitive. 

114. Evety circle parallel to the primilire will have a 
circle for its projection ; for the visual rays, in this case, 
constitute a right cone whose base is the original circle 
and of which the projection is a section parallel to the 
base (EI. 968). 

As the asis of this cone of rajs passes through the 
centre of the primitive. The centre of the projection of 
circles parallel to the primitive, trill be in ttte centre of 
the primitive circle. 

115. Problem. To fad the distance from the centre of 
the primitive, of the projection of any point whose distance 

from the farther pole is given. 

Let AFBCK (fg. 47) be the horizontal projection of the Fig. J7. 
sphere ; AB the horizontal trace of the plane of delinea- 
tion, or the horizontal projection of the primitive circle ; 
and M' the horizontal projection of the proposed point 
(supposed in the circumference of the horizontal great 
circle), O' being the horizontal projection of the eye. 
Draw O'M' meeting AB in the point m ; and C m will 
be the distance of the pcrsptctive of the proposed point 
from the centre of the primitive circle. 

116. [The angle P'O'M' is measured by half the arc 
P'M'(E1. 116); and by driving the arc C'E it will be 
perceived that Cm is tlie timgent of this angle, that is, 
the tangent of half the arc P'M', which measures the dis- 
tance of the point M from the farther pole and is called 
the ^o^ar distame of ilie point. We therefore say, — 
The projection of even/ itoin/ in the surface of a sphere, 
is at a distance fnim t'lc reittre of the primitive circle, 
equal to the tangent "f' half the polar distance of that 

117. This givi's us liii^ radius of the projection of 
every oitrcle pariitii-1 II- (III- iin-nitive; for every part of 
its circumferenri' i:riiii; i;t tlio same distance from the 
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Fig. 47. pole, The tangent of half the polar distance of a circle 
■parallel to tke primitive, is the radius of the projection 
of that circle.] 

118. Problem, Tofnd the projection of a circle in- 
clined to the plane of the primitive. 

Let the circle in question be a small circle ; the visual 
rays proceeding to the eye from the several .points in this 
circle will constitute a scalene cone. The intersection 
of this cone with the plane of the primitive will bo the 
projection required. Suppose the sphere to be so situ- 
ated that the plane determined by the axis of the cone 
and the axis of the primitive circle shall be horizontal ; 
Fig. 48. and let figure 48 represent the horizontal projection of 
the sphere, AB being the horizontal trace of the plane 
of the picture, and M'N' the horizontal projection of the 
circle proposed. 

The angle n m O', made by the two chords AB and 
CM', is measured by half the sum of the arcs AO', BM', 
(El. 115) or (as AO' is equal to BO') by half of the arc 
CM'; but this is the measure of .the angle O'N'M' (El. 
116), therefore the angles n m O'" and M'N'O' arc equal. 
The angle N'CM' is common to the two triangles nmO' 
and N'M'O' ; and having two angles of the one equal to 
two angles of the other, the other angles must be equal, 
that is, the angle O'M'N' is equal to the angle O' n m ; 
and this intersection of the cone of rays by the perspec- 
tive plane, is a sub-contrary section, and is therefore « 
circle, the base of the scalene cone being a circle. 

To show that this section is a circle, suppose a section 
parallel to this, made by a plane whose horizontal trace 
is n' m', and whose intersection with the base of the cone 
is a vertical line having its horizontal projection in the 
point c'. This line is a common chord of the two cur- 
vilinear sections of this cone ; and as the section whose 
horizontal projection is M'N'' is a circle, the square of 
half this common chord is equal to the product of the 
two segments of the diameter ; that is, equal to c N' X 
c'M', (El. I2fl). 

The angle c' m' M' has its sides parallel to those of the 
angle c m O' which was shown to be equal to c' N' n' ; 
therefore the angle c'm'M' is equal to c'N'n' ; and as 
the two angles at c' are vertical angles, the two triangles 
aie equiangular and therefore similar, and give the pro- 
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c'N' cm' 
portion —-7 ^ -rrp ; and, by multiplying by the de- jrj„_ 43. 

nominators, we obtain c' N' X c' M' = c m' X c' n'. This 
last product, therefore, equals the square of half the com- 
mon chord of the curves; this last curve is conse- 
quently a circle ; and as this ta a section parallel to the 
perspective in question, the perspective is therefore a 
circle. And we say, — The stereographic projection of a 
small circle inclined to the plane of the primitive, is also 

119. If the circle in question were a great circle, the 
line M'N' would pass through the point C ; and a pro- 
cess similar to the above would show, that the intersec- 
tion by the plane of the primitive circle, of a cone of 
which this is the base and O the summit, would be a cir- 
cle. We thence conclude that, — The stereographic pro- 
jections of all circles of the sphere are circles. 

120. As the process in article 118, gives us the two 
extremities m and n of the diameter of the projection of 
the inclined circle proposed ; c the middle of m n will be 
the centre of the projection, and c m the radius. We 
can therefore find the projection of any circle inclined 
to the plane of the primitive. 

121. If the small circle be perpendicular to the primi- 
tive, so that its horizontal projection may be EF (fg. 

47) ; the polar distance O'E or P'F will give two points of Pig. 47. 
the projection, E and F ; and by drawing the straight 
line O'F we obtain the distance gU from the centre of 
the picture to the nearest point of the curve ; which take 
from the centre of the primitive, on the horizontal line. 
Having now three points in a circular curve, the curve is 
readily drawn, (El. 110). 

122. We have, in figure 49, an orthographic projec- pj„ ^g_ 
lion of the sphere upon the plane of the equator. The 
meridians, being perpendicular to the plane of the pro- 
jection, are straight lines ; the parallels of latitude are 
circles concentric with the primitive. 

In figure 60 we have a stereographic projection of the Fig. 50, 
same. The meridians, as they pass through the e^e, are 
projected in straight lines; all the other ci'-— i [■jines 
upon the sphere have circular curves for their irojec- 
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Fig. 51. 123. Figure 51 exhibits an orthographic projection of 
the sphere upon the plane of a meridian ; this gives all 
the othet meridians elliptical curves, and all the parallels 

Fig. 52, of latitude straight lines. In figure 52 we have a stereo- 
graphic projection of the sphere upon the plane of a me- 
ridian. As the eje is supposed to be at the intersection 
of one of the meridians represented and the equator, the 
projections of these are straight lines. All the other cir- 
cles are projected in circular curves. 

Remark. It wiil be perceived that the several portions 
of a spherical surface are not represented in their pro- 
portional magnitudes by either of these projections ; the 
orthographic having the parts most crowded near the 
circumference of the primitive ; and the stereographic 
being most crowded near the centre of the primitive. 

These projections, notwithstanding these imperfec- 
tions, serve (or the representation of astronomical phe- 
nomena, and the construction of astronomical and nautical 
problems. But in those geographical representations in 
which a hemisphere is lo be exhibited at once, a method 
called globular projection is generally used. This is not 
indeed a projection ; it is a construction, made by divid- 
ing the diameter which represents the equator, into equal 
parts to represent the same number of degrees of longi- 
tude, and drawing meridian circles through these divi- 
sions and the poles ; and by dividing the polar diam- 
eter into equal parts, and also the semicircles on each 
side of it into the same number of equal parts, and draw- 
ing circular curves through the corresponding divisions 

Fig. 63. to represent the parallels of latitude, (jig. 53), 

There are other methods of representing portions of 
the earth's surface, but we cannot go farther in this sub- 
ject. Our object has been to give merely an introduc- 
tion to Descriptive Geometry ; a sketch or outline of 
some of the more practical, and thence more generally in- 
teresting subjects, which this science instructs us to dis- 
cuss. 
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